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The stream of travel is full of delight. 
Oh, who will set me adrift on this Nile? 
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‘What kind of a journey was it?’ he asked. 

‘Well, sir, I don’t know that you would call it a journey. We 
could never decide upon a particular destination, and if we arrived 
at one it was usually the result of chance rather than intention.’ 
‘You kept a journal?’ 

‘Yes, sir, something of the kind. That is, it was all written as we 
were moving from place to place; but it contains a deal of irrele- 


vant matter.’ 
A Provincial Tour 


NOTE 


Some of these sketches have appeared in the Af- 
lantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, and Travel. I 
wish to thank the editors for kind permission 
to reprint them here. 
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ON THE 
STREAM OF TRAVEL 


J 


REMINISCENCE OF 
A MIDDLE-WESTERN SCHOOL 


DURING some of the most impressionable years of 
boyhood, I attended a school whose faculty was 
composed entirely of itinerant professors, some 
of them the most delightful and instructive men 
it has been my fortune to meet in the teaching 
profession. It was distinctly a vacation school, the 
sessions being held only during the summer 
months; but in spite of this, the small boys who 
attended it went gladly, without the least urging 
on the part of their parents; and their only regret 
was that classes were heid in such haphazard 
fashion. For \the professors were the most ir- 
responsible of men; came and went as they 
pleased; held classes or not as they pleased, or 
played truant altogether; so that the students, 
who were most regular in their attendance, could 
never be sure one day whether they would find 
any one in the chair the following day or not. 
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But I remember that it was not known as a 
school by the boys of Prairie Hills, who alone 
were aware of its existence. In boyhood names 
have immense significance and make all the 
difference in the world in the quality of one’s 
pleasure. Therefore, this institution of learning, - 
although indubitably a school, was called ‘The 
Stockyards Hotel.’ The name suited it very well, 
for the campus lay close to the railroad yards, 
adjoining the stock-pens used asa collecting-point 
for cattle and hogs in transit for Chicago; and 
the professors, when not gallivanting irresponsibly 
elsewhere, usually ate and slept on the premises. 

The campus was neither beautiful nor well 
kept, even during the flourishing days of the 
institution in the late eighteen-nineties. Al- 
though within thirty yards of the railroad, it was 
hidden from the view of car-window observers by 
a rank growth of willow bushes and pepper-weed. 
A footpath led through this thicket to a pile of 
discarded railway ties, where the earth had been 
trampled by the feet, and burned by the supper 
fires of innumerable itinerant professors, to the 
hardness of a brick floor. Close by, a giant cotton- 
wood tree offered them shade during the long 
afternoon siestas which they seemed to find so 

necessary ; and at the edge of a luxuriant thicket of 
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burdock and plantain was to be found a pile of 
their discarded cooking-utensils: rusting fruit and 
vegetable tins, battered kettles and skillets, and 
pieces of sheet-iron. The railway water-tank was 
conveniently near, and there, during their mo- 
ments of leisure, the professors carved their names, 
and often the dates of their sojourn at Prairie 
Hills. 

From the first days of early summer the railway 
yard was the favorite rendezvous of small boys. 
The fine cinder roadbed made an ideal marble- 
playing ground, and passing trains gave splendid 
substance to our dreams of lands beyond the 
horizon. Our town was on the main line of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—a road busy 
with the traffic of the westward-growing nation. 
Stock trains from the Plains, vehicle and imple- 
ment trains from the East, transcontinental 
passenger trains going east and west — with what 
longing we watched them pass! We envied the 
passengers, but the train crews far more, and 
particularly the brakemen of the fast freights, 
which gathered tremendous speed on the long 
Middleton grade and went thundering through 
the town. We gazed in silence at these happiest of 
wanderers. One would be perched on a brake- 
wheel, swinging his legs; another standing with 
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his hands behind his back, leaning into the wind; 
another strolling leisurely along over the roofs, 
from caboose to engine, having a journey within a 
journey. If one of them nodded or waved his hand 
as he flashed past, we were astonished and grateful 
for such condescension. 

We knew the names of every important traffic 
route in the country; and when some box-car 
wandering far from its parent line in New England 
or the legendary South passed through the town, 
we could not rest until we had learned the mean- 
ing of the initials it bore. Usually it was some 
professor at the stockyards school who gave us 
the coveted information. Let all mothers who 
wish to keep their boys provincially content be- 
ware of this true home of romance! Let them 
prevent their young hero-worshipers from striking 
up friendships with those veteran travelers and 
philosophers, ‘A No. 1,’ ‘’Frisco Jack,’ ‘The 
Brooklyn Kid,’ ‘Chicago Slim,’ who break their 
journeys at just such small towns, where the law 
is tolerant and food may be had for the asking. 

But I remember that I am speaking of twenty 
years ago, and the damage is done, if damage it 
was. Those travelers have long since left the road, 
and I doubt whether they have left successors to 
the boys of this generation. 
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We knew them all by name, through careful 
study of the water-tank registry, and many a 
name becaine a flesh-and-blood reality as the 
summer days went by. 

‘Do I know ’Frisco Jack? Sure! That’s me, 
kid!’ Then, to his traveling companion, ‘Shorty, 
w’en was it I said I stopped at this yere God- 
fersaken little way-station before? Run an’ have 
a look, sonny! See if they ain’t a date on the 
water-tank under w’ere I carved me name.’ 

‘Eighteen-ninety-four!’ several of us volunteer 
at once. We have all such valuable data at our 
tongues’ ends. 

‘So it was! So it was! I mind me; I was 
travelin’ west that season.’ 

I remember, too, our first meeting with Three- 
Fingers, whose name on the water-tank was but 
faintly legible. He had made three yearly visits to 
Prairie Hills, as the more freshly carved dates 
beneath testified; but none of us had ever seen 
him. 

‘I betcha he goes through at night,’ Buller 
Sharpe used to say. ‘I betcha he gets off the Mid- 
night Flier when she stops here for orders, and he 
prob’ly takes Number Eight out the same night. 
He wouldn’t stop in this little ole hole mor’n a few 
hours.’ 
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‘No! Gee! course not! I betcha he’d go right 
through to Denver if he didn’t get tired ridin’ the 
pilot all that way.’ 

The pilot, or cow-catcher, of the Midnight 
Flier we reserved for vagrants of the very highest 
distinction in their profession. “A No. 1’ was 
preéminently of this class. So too was Three- 
Fingers, and we were all of Buller Sharpe’s 
opinion, that he traveled only at night. Other- 
wise we should have seen him. When at last we 
did, we were a little disappointed, and being 
jealous for his reputation, decided that the day- 
light visit was a mere whim, a sudden fancy. We 
recognized him at once, for thumb and forefinger 
of his left hand were missing. He was much 
pleased and assured us that he was the Three- 
Fingers in question. 

‘Yes, that’s my trade-mark on the water- 
tank,’ he said. ‘Well, well! I got fame and I 
didn’t know it!’ | 

Through a sultry July afternoon he sat under 
the cottonwood tree, telling us stories of his 
travels. 

‘I been the length of every trunk line in this 
country. I’ve rode ’em forrards an’ back. Yessir! 
I’ve seen a heap of this little old U.S.A.’ 

He smoked his pipe in silence for a few moments. 
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‘But they ain’t nothin’ to this life, kids. Don’t 
you never take to beatin’ yer way around the 
country. If you do, you won’t never amount to a 
hill o’ beans.’ 

We listened in respectful silence, and he may 
have thought that his counsel was sinking deep 
into our hearts. He may have believed that, in 
warning young lads against the attractions of a 
wanderer’s lifé, he was for once doing something 
worth while. At any rate, he continued with in- 
creasing earnestness, picturing the pleasures of a 
settled, well-ordered existence such as our fathers 
enjoyed. 

“Now there’s your pappy: very likely he keeps 
a store, or mebbe he’s a banker or a doctor. You 
got a nice home an’ kinfolks an’ reg’lar meals. 
Don’t you go an’ do nothin’ foolish like J did! I 
wanted to see the world, an’ I ran away from 
home w’en I wasn’t no bigger’n you boys. Now 
look at me! I’m a hobo, an’ I won’t never be 
nothin’ but a hobo! What’s your pappy do?’ he 
asked another of his attentive audience. 

“He’s a minister,’ said ‘Preacher’ Goodwin, a 
boy of ten years. Three-Fingers opened his eyes 
very wide. He started to speak, thought better 
of it; then, after a long silence, said: 

‘Don’t it beat a/J how ministers’ sons take to 
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devilment! I know! Mebbe there’s no devilment 
yit, but yer leadin’ up to it, my lad, hangin’ round 
the railroad yards. Purty soon you'll be beatin’ 
yer way up to Dess Moines, or Rock Island, or 
Omaha, just for the fun of it, and oncet you git 
started — ! I don’t know what ministers is up to, 
goin’ around a-visitin’ an’ a-fussin’ an’ lettin’ their 
own young-uns run wild.’ 

This new evidence, slight as it was, of the way- 
wardness of ministers’ sons evidently strengthened 
an old conviction, for Three-Fingers came back 
to the subject several times. 

‘You gotta be careful!’ he.said, pointing his 
pipestem at little Goodwin. ‘You’re a preacher’s 
son, an’ you ain’t got the same chanst other boys 
has. I don’t know why it’s so, but it 7s so as sure 
as I’m a-settin’ here.’ 

He took a shiny, nickel-plated watch from his 
pocket, thumbed it for a moment, and put it 
back. 

‘You going to leave town this afternoon, 
mister?’ one of us asked. 

“We-e-ll, I dunno. I reckon mebbe I will, an’ 
I reckon mebbe I won't.’ 

He had no more than said this when we heard, 
far to the westward, the sound of a deep-toned 
whistle. 
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‘An’ I reckon mebbe I will,’ he added, getting 
up from his seat and knocking the ashes from his 
pipe. 

*That’s seventy-two, mister!’ some one volun- 
teered. ‘She’s a fast freight, but she nearly always 
stops here for water. You can catch ’er easy!’ 

Three-Fingers smiled as he sat down again on 
the pile of railway sleepers. 

‘I can catch ’er, can I, sonny? Well, I guess I 
can if you say so.’ 

The long train coasted down the Middleton 
grade, and came to a halt with a screaming of 
brakes and a bumping of cars reverberating far 
back along the line. The ensuing quiet seemed the 
more intense by contrast. The engine panted 
gently while the water-tank was being replenished. 
Then the fireman threw up the canvas nozzle, 
letting the water run over his head and shoulders 
before swinging the spout back to its place. 
Taking his seat again in the cab-window, he pulled 
_the bell-cord. The engineer, aroused from a deep 
reverie, sounded two sharp, short blasts of the 
whistle. 

“That’s the highball, mister! She’s pulling right 
out!’ 

‘You going to ride the bumpers?’ 

‘She’s a meat train! You won’t find any emp- 
ties!’ 
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No reply from Three-Fingers. The train 
gathered speed. Car after car, each one closed 
and sealed, rumbled by, the heavy trucks clicking 
over the rails in faster and faster time. Still he 
sat on the railway ties, seemingly indifferent, 
lost in thought. At last he rose leisurely and took 
a large bite out of a plug of tobacco, which he 
wrapped again in a piece of brown paper. 

‘Now you boys mind what I been a-tellin’ 
you!’ he said. 

With that he walked briskly out to the moving 
train, ran alongside a little way, and swung in on 
the rods of a refrigerator car. We had a glimpse 
of him as he adjusted himself more comfortably 
to his precarious berth. A moment later the 
caboose went by, the conductor reading a news- 
paper by an open window in the cupola. 

The train dwindled and vanished around a 
distant bend. Far away the deep whistle echoed 
and reéchoed among the wooded hills, the roaring 
became fainter and fainter, and died away at last, 
so that we were again conscious of the drowsy 
music of the grasshoppers and locusts, and the 
sound of the puffy exhaust of the engine at the 
pumping-station. 

Three-Fingers was gone, and we never saw him 
again. 
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Our professors were of all kinds — some talka- 
tive, some taciturn, some genially tolerant of our 
adulation, some morosely intolerant. ‘Now you 
kids hike! You'll be getting us pinched first thing 
you know!’ For the most part they permitted us 
to mingle freely with them, and in return for the 
high privilege, we told them of the most likely 
places to go for ‘hand-outs.’ What to-do there 
would have been had our parents known who 
directed the long summer processions of vagrants 
to their doors! I once remember my mother say- 
ing to Goodwin’s mother, ‘I declare, I’ve never 
seen sO many tramps as there are this summer! 
They’re eating us out of house and home!’ and 
Mrs. Goodwin said that she had been having a like 
experience. ‘Preacher’ and I, who were present, 
went quietly out, feeling a little guilty. 

It is as well that our parents did not know how 
we were spending those summer afternoons, for 
they were saved much needless worry. At the 
stockyards school we learned nothing worse than 
some picturesque profanity, and lessons in this 
respect were unconsciously given. Thinking of the 
many vagrants we knew in those days, it seems 
to me that they must have been men simple 
of soul and clean of mind. Some, like Three- 
Fingers, preached us homely sermons on the 
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snares and delusions of a wanderer’s life; but their 
practice was at such alluring variance to precept 
that it would have been a delight to go to school 
to them forever. 

Only once that I remember was advantage ever 
taken of our guilelessness, which in those days I 
fear amounted almost to simplicity. One mid- 
summer morning, Goodwin and I — we were al- 
ways together— met at the railway yards at 
four o’clock, for Robinson Brothers’ Circus had 
come to town in the night and we wanted to 
watch them unload. We paid a visit to the stock- 
yards hotel merely to see if there had been any 
new arrivals, and found a tall, middle-aged man 
sitting under the cottonwood tree, with his chin 
resting on his hands. He glanced up at our 
approach and his face beamed with pleasure. — 

‘Think about angels and they’re sure to ap- 
pear,’ he said. ‘Boys, I’m in a fix, and I want you 
to help me. You see my clothes? I’m all rags and 
tags and old paper bags, and I'll tell you why. I 
have charge of the lions in this show. I feed ’em 
and train ’em, and all the rest of it.’ He then went 
on to say that the lions often clawed him, not in 
anger, but playfully, after the manner of lions. 
They never injured him, but they ruined his 
clothing; and what with his never-ending day-and- 
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night duties, and moving constantly from one 
town to another, he had no opportunity to 
replenish his wardrobe. 

‘Now if you boys could help me,’ he added 
wistfully, ‘I’d sure be obliged to you. Maybe your 
dads have some old shoes or an old spare suit I 
could have? Something to do me, you understand, 
until I can go and get fitted out proper. I’d pay 
you for ’em, of course, and let you into the show to 
boot.’ 

Goodwin and I were not only willing but eager 
to help. He agreed to furnish the clothing and I 
the shoes, and we rushed home at once. My 
parents were still asleep upstairs. I didn’t think 
it advisable to waken them. They might have 
raised objections, after the manner of parents, and 
I knew there could be no possible objection after 
I had had time to explain. My father could easily 
buy a new pair of shoes. He had plenty of 
leisure; but here was a lion-trainer who had 
scarcely a moment to himself, and it was very 
important, as he had told us, that he should be 
decently dressed in time for the morning parade. 
I went hastily through my father’s stock of shoes, 
selected the best pair I could find, and ran with 
them back to the stockyards hotel. Goodwin was 
there before me with a very decent suit of blue 
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serge, his father’s best everyday suit, as I after- 
ward learned. The trainer of Robinson Brothers’ 
lions was deeply grateful. 

‘Boys,’ he said, ‘you’ve done me a great favor, 
and I won’t forget it. I must hurry along now. 
There’s a heap of work to be done. But you be at 
the main entrance of the big tent at one-thirty 
sharp. I’ll be there in these clothes and with the 
money to pay for them. And I'll have passes for 
you, and if Mr. Robinson don’t give you the best 
seats in the place for what you’ve done for me, 
T’ll miss my guess. Now, remember! One-thirty 
sharp! You'll be there?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir!’ we said. 

‘Right! Now I must go. Lord! There’s a heap 
of work to be done!’ 

When we last saw him he was walking briskly 
down the railroad tracks in the direction of the 
show-grounds. 

Twenty years ago this wretched man dis- 
appeared; and since that time, every seventeenth 
of July —if I happen to think of it — at 1.30 
p.M. sharp, I wish that he may come to no good 
end. 


It is pleasant to turn, in thought, from this 
ignoble vagrant to the wanderer whose name must 
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still be held in grateful remembrance by many 
‘old boys’ of the stockyards school. In so far as 
we knew he had visited Prairie Hills but once, and 
at that time had carved his nom de voyageur, ‘A 
No. I,’ on a wooden support at the water-tank. 
Each letter was deeply cut into the wood and 
fashioned with exquisite craftsmanship. The ‘A’ 
had then been colored with red paint, and the ‘ No. 
1’ with blue. There was no other inscription which 
could compare with this, and we were sure that no 
other nomad could compare with him in character 
and experience of travel. Even the most dis- 
tinguished professors at the stockyards school 
spoke of him with respect; and, taking advantage, 
no doubt, of our willingness to believe, they told 
marvelous tales of his exploits, and threw over 
him a glamour which was quite in keeping with 
our conception of him. Some of them told us that 
he was a very rich man who had lost his wife and 
little son in a railway accident, and since that 
time he had, beat his way about the country 
hoping that he too would be killed. Others said 
that he was once a champion featherweight 
boxer — a famous jockey — we heard scores of 
fabulous stories of his origin and of his reasons for 
becoming a tramp. He always traveled alone, we 
were told, and ranged not only the United States, 
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but Canada as far as Quebec, and Mexico, and 
South America to ‘Bonus Airs.’ 

I remember our meeting with him as vividly as 
though it had happened last week. 

One afternoon, when Sharpe, Goodwin, and I 
had assembled at the marble-playing ground near 
the water-tank, we found a bright-eyed little man 
sitting on one of the cross-supports, whittling a 
stick and whistling softly to himself. I remember 
very little of his personal appearance except that 
he had a deeply lined, worn-looking face, and was 
dressed in a decent suit and cap. On the plank 
seat beside him was a small travel-scuffed satchel. 
He was a stranger, but evidently not a ‘hobo,’ so 
we were not particularly interested in him, and 
proceeded with our game at once. 

We had been playing for some time when he 
whistled sharply to attract our attention. 

‘Here you are!’ he said. ‘Catch, one of you!’ 

Goodwin caught it. It was an Indian head, an 
Indian in full war-paint carved out of a potato. 

‘Well, where’s your manners?’ said the stranger. 
‘Can’t you say “thank you”?’ And without 
waiting for a reply, ‘Fetch me another one of 
those spuds.’ 

Several potatoes which had been jostled from 
some car were lying near by. We brought him all 
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of them, and he at once set to work on another 
head. He gave that one to Buller. It was a head 
of Abraham Lincoln, he said, and we all thought 
it a marvelous likeness. In his satchel he had some 
little pots of paint with which he colored the eyes 
and hair and beard. He examined the other 
potatoes with the swift appraisal of the artist. 
‘These won’t do,’ he said. ‘Too bumpy,’ and he 
threw them away. 

I was keenly disappointed and he noticed this. 

‘All right, my lad. Another keepsake for you. 
Scoot! Go back to your game! I'll tell you when 
it’s finished.’ 

Turning his back to us, he bent over his work, 
and hours later, it seemed to me, he looked up and 
beckoned. 

‘There you are!’ he said. He held out a match- 
stick, and on it was carved, in blocked letters, ‘A 
No. 1,’ the ‘A’ colored with red paint, and the 
‘No. I,’ with blue. 

‘Are you satisfied?’ he asked. 

I was speechless with gratitude, but Goodwin 
managed to say, ‘Mister, are you really A No. 1?’ 

‘That’s what they call me, youngster,’ he 
replied. ‘Now get along home to your suppers and 
don’t bother me any more.’ 

There was a hasty bolting of suppers that 
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evening. We were at the water-tank again within 
the half-hour, but ‘A No. 1’ had gone. Evidently 
he had taken the west-bound passenger, on his 
way to Denver, or, as we thought more likely, San 
Francisco. He had freshly painted his old inscrip- 
tion, and had carved under it, the date, ‘7/9/99.’ 


Several years ago I returned to Iowa, and long 
before the brakeman of the local train came 
through the car shouting, ‘Prairie Hills! Prairie 
Hills!’ I had my window open and was leaning far 
out, in my eagerness to recognize boyhood haunts. 

But I soon regretted my curiosity, my foolish 
longing to link past with present days. The stock- 
yards school had vanished, and the old wooden 
water-tank had been replaced by an upright steel 
pipe which had nothing to commend it but its 
utility. 


IT 
THE AZURE LISTS 
LANDSHUT, BAVARIA 
August, 1918 
SEVEN clocks in this ancient Bavarian town are 
striking the hour, the bells ringing slowly, spilling 
a pleasant music into the quiet air. As the boom- 
ing of the cathedral bell dies away, I remember 
that three months ago, this day, my career as 
an aviator came to anend. This isa prison camp 
for airmen, an enchanted place where we live 
enchanted lives, tormented by a sense of old 
realities. We have our quarters in a farm building 
of weather-mellowed stone, with a steep, red-tiled 
roof. The farmyard, our recreation ground, is 
enclosed on three sides by a high wall, so old and 
mouldering that vines and wild flowers grow 
richly in the crannies. On the fourth side, at the 
brow of the hill, stands the castle, cutting off the 
view of the town which lies in the valley far below. 
Irksome as the confinement is, we might endure 
it more patiently if we had even a limited prospect 
of the countryside. Our tiny enclosure has be- 
come intimate ground to us. We exhausted long 
ago the possibilities for exploration and the 
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opportunities for escape. Now there is nothing 
left for us to do, and so we sit along the sunny 
wall, or in the shade of a century-old pear tree, 
waiting for the war to end, brooding over the sud- 
den freaks of chance which brought us tumbling 
out of the air, sweeping us“like gusts of dead 
leaves to this sheltered spot where the hours pass 
so dreamily, their changes marked only by the 
far-off clamor of the bells. 

There is no wind stirring this fine midsummer 
morning — no movement of twig or leaf. A spider 
as airy as a dandelion seed hangs from one of the 
branches of the pear tree, paying out invisible 
thread, dropping lower and lower, but swaying 
scarcely a hair’s breadth, so still the air is. Ina 
pool of mottled light and shade a swarm of gnats 
whirls round and round — winged, golden things. 

We too had wings a few months —or is it 
years, or lives? — ago. We knew the joy of flight. 
We went where we would, still in the first flush 
of wonder at the boundless freedom of the skies. 
We flew in the early morning before the sun was 
up, when the ground mist lay like moon-silvered 
water in every fold and hollow among the hills; 
and at noon, far above any clouds there were, 
looking down upon them from heights greater 
than theirs above me at this moment; and at 
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evening, following the day westward, flying from 
the dusk to catch the last glimmer of sunlight from 
an airy perch three miles and more above the 
earth. Turning homeward at last, we watched 
through the long descent the lengthening shadows, 
the bend of a river shining in the afterglow, the 
faint thread-lines of roads and broad stretches 
of forest deepening and widening into lakes of 
purple gloom. We have lost these pleasures now, 
we airmen, prisoners of war. Those days of high 
adventure are over for us, past all recalling it may 
be. We sit under the pear tree for hours at a time, 
without speech or movement, or lie, head pillowed 
on arm, looking up into a paradise lost of blue 
sky and shifting cloud. 

Sometimes there are great depths of cloud, and, 
winding among them, those narrow highways of 
clear azure we used to follow with such delight — 
paths leading everywhere and nowhere, but all 
of them high roads to incomparable adventure. 
One remembers the endless choice of lonely ways, 
the risk of ambush, the sudden chance of combat, 
the swift flight and swift pursuit with the crackle 
of machine-gun fire and the roar of motors 
reverberating faintly against towering cliffs of 
shining mist; and what an always new shock of 
surprise it was to pass like disembodied spirits 
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through those seeming solid walls, rising again at 
a steep climbing angle above the highest peaks. 
One recalls the shapes of summer cloud, their 
suffocating depths, cool shadows, and the glory of 
sunlight above them; and the eerie light in the 
passageways between strata of winter cloud where 
the solitude and the bitter cold seemed that of 
inter-stellar space. 

Sometimes the sky is overcast and our hilltop 
whipped by a wet wind. These of all times are the 
dreariest, but if there should be a rift in the 
cloud-bank and a splash of sunshine, we imagine 
that we are out and away as we should be in hap- 
pier days, seeking that avenue of escape into the 
upper air which has become so necessary to us. 

So we dream through days of endless monotony 
while the clocks of the ancient town strike the 
quarters and the half-hours and the hours, a 
seven-fold reminder of the terrible persistency 
of the glacier-like movement of time. Now and 
then a German aviator — some pilot in training, 
perhaps — moves across our patch of sky. The 
sound of motors heard from afar is like a call to 
battle. Those German motors! How well we 
know their song, challenging, taunting! For a 
moment one forgets the prison camp, reaches 
toward a blank wall for helmet and gloves and 
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goggles which are no longer at hand. No matter. 
Here is a brief diversion, and we rush into the 
open eager to recognize the type of craft, hands 
shading eyes the better to make out the provoca- 
tive black crosses on the wings. We watch him 
till he passes far down the sky beyond our range 
of vision. Then we return to the pear tree or to 
the bench by the sunny wall, and we talk of old 
combats. For there are long pauses to be filled 
between the striking of the clocks, and the mis- 
chance of war has given us, in youth, the position 
of old men whose work is done, who have only 
their memories left them. 

We talk of old combats, and surely ours was 
fighting of a splendid kind. It was war at its best 
—if war may be said to have a best — clean, 
chivalrous, often a man-to-man adventure with 
fortune favoring the bolder, the more skillful 
pilot. It fulfilled the most hopeful expectations, 
and required in return the uttermost payment in 
service which heart and brain could make. There 
is no one of our melancholy fellowship who ap- 
proaches, even remotely, the type of airman he 
longed to be. None of us have achieved greatly, 
but there have been possibilities for all, and we 
have done what we could to be worthy of a great 
opportunity. Even the youngest of novices, shot 
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down on his first offensive patrol, has known the 
passion and heat of combat. The terror of the 
headlong tumble earthward cannot dim _ his 
recollection of the moment preceding, before he 
was out-maneuvered, when he dove to the at- 
tack, guns spurting, tracer bullets making a tan- 
gled skein of smoke in the clear air, the wind 
screaming through wires and struts. | 

Occasionally an older pilot whose luck has been 
better will fall into a reminiscent mood, warily 
enough, for ‘ground-flying’ at its worst is a de- 
testable offense. But so keen is the excitement of 
combat, even in retrospect, that in recalling it 
auditors are forgotten, walled enclosures vanish, 
the solid earth dissolves, and the veteran pilot is 
abroad again in his old single-seater, savoring in 
detail moments of exultation when he has seen his 
adversary conquered and his plane falling out of 
control, plunging and careening downward with 
the motor going at full speed, until the wings 
buckled under the strain and the whole mass fell 
vertically to earth. 

Such moments of self-revelation are rare, and 
but moments. There comes the realization that 
he has been making confidences and the old pilot 
relapses into uneasy silence. The lack of comment 
from the group of loungers is sympathetic rather 
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than hostile. They have all been as talkative at 
one time or another. They know the potency of 
like emotions — how they make one forget re- 
serve. It is only the habitual raconteur of his own 
exploits who meets with no kindness; for how 
should men chatter about adventure so uniquely 
personal, so lonely? Furthermore, most of these 
airmen are young, and take incredible experience 
as youth should, with incredible unconcern. 

But dreaming is a legitimate privilege, and ina 
prison camp a man cannot be too grateful for his 
memories. He may lie half hidden in the deep 
grass, recalling them at leisure, or with vacant 
mind, waiting for an old mood, sure that it will 
come, sure that it will carry him out of this 
drowsy airman’s purgatory into the windy sky. 

_ Tome there were few excursions comparable to 

those of early morning when we climbed to meet 
the dawn. I remember, with quietest pleasure, for 
they were usually the least eventful, the high 
patrols of midwinter mornings. And first, one was 
wakened out of dreamless sleep to find Tiffin, our 
old French orderly, standing beside one’s cot, 
candle in hand, the light shimmering through the 
cloud of his frosty breath. 

‘C’est l’heure, monsieur,’ he would say. 

Then what resolution was needed to throw back 
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the warm coverlets and to take the plunge, 
pajama-clad, into the biting air! The square of 
starry sky framed in the open window offered no 
welcome invitation, and the thought of possible 
combats within half an hour’s time was, to say the 
least, unpleasant. 

Among the memories of this zero hour comes 
that of the messroom phonograph, sure to be set 
going by some pilot whose animal spirits were 
amazingly resilient. No matter what the aero- 
drome, or what the sector of front, phonographs 
were always to be heard before the early morning 
patrols, and this sprightly music, filtered through 
the cold light of dawn, added enormously to one’s 
sense of the unreality of war-time adventure. 
There are certain music-hall ballads, the favorites 
of aviators all along the Western Front, which will 
have forever the significance of songs-before-. 
battle: ‘The Broken Doll,’ ‘Poor Butterfly,’ ‘For 
Me and My Gal,’ Al Jolson’s ‘Down Where the 
Suwanee River Flows’ — to hum one of these 
fifty years hence will be to recall vividly long- 
forgotten experience, and the precise shades of 
emotion —a feeling of almost painful elation 
mingled with one of depression due to a sense 
of the near presence of death— which passed 
through one’s consciousness at patrol time. 
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A cup of chocolate by the messroom fire while 
we were getting into flying-clothes, and the blood 
began to flow more vigorously. Then a brisk walk 
to the hangars, a quarter of a mile distant, and 
one was fully awake. From northwest to south- 
east along a cold horizon, the last trench rockets 
gleamed palely in the half-dawn; and the subdued 
mutter of guns — what a forbidding sound it was, 
and how alluring too! 

Our machines, groomed for flight, stood in front 
of the hangars, the motors purring softly, pro- 
pellers ‘idling over’ at 350 revolutions. Machines, 
motors: one uses the words reluctantly. Machines 
they never were, those old Spads. Call them 
Zincs, or Coucous, the French pilot’s terms of 
endearment, or bus, or joy-wagon after the 
American or the British usage. This last comes 
nearer. But wagon! One rebels at that, with its 
suggestion of creeping, lumbering movement. 
They are poor names all, but pass for want of 
better. | 

The mechanicians look over their charges with 
practiced eyes. They are a hardy race, those 
French mécanos, always flimsily clad, and often 
without gloves even on mornings of the bitterest 
midwinter weather. Cartier, who had the well- 
being of my own Spad in his keeping, had no more 
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flesh on his bones than a sparrow, and his jacket 
and trousers of light denim gave little protection 
from the intense cold; but he seemed never to 
mind. His love for the complicated mechanism 
of an aeroplane engine seemed to transcend all 
thought of comfort or discomfort. It had the 
abstractness of ideal passion, and yet it was a 
practical love, too, for which I had to thank him 
on more than one occasion. It had him from his 
bed long before dawn, and filled his thoughts and 
governed his actions on rainy days when flying 
was at a standstill, and pilots were pleasuring in 
Nancy, or Chalons, or Bar-le-Duc. He regarded 
his own calling as vastly higher than mine, save 
only in the literal sense. 

‘Ah, mon vieux! Il marche ce matin, tu sais!’ 

This was his usual morning greeting as he sat in 
my Spad testing out the motor. 

‘Il chante comme une alouette! Dans dix 
minutes tu seras 4 quatre mille.’ 

As he said this he would look upward with a 
curious watching gaze as though he already saw 
the plane at that height, a rapidly vanishing 
speck far to the eastward. Then, blowing on his 
numbed fingers, he opens the throttle. With a 
tremendous roar the motor leaps to its full power. 
A gasoline tin, Cartier’s beret, and a heap of oily 
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rags are swept into the icy current and carried 
far down the field. I cling to the side of the car 
and watch the revolution counter: nineteen hun- 
dred, twenty-two hundred, twenty-three hundred. 
I nod vigorously, clap him on the back to indicate 
that I am satisfied and ready to mount, but he 
gives no heed. What can I know of motors? It is 
for him to pass judgment. He reduces, opens, 
reduces, opens, his eyes closed, an expression of 
rapt virtuosity on his face as he listens to the 
bellow of the engine. Content at last, he throttles 
down, and before he dismounts, loads the machine 
gun and arranges my seat-straps. Then he helps 
me on with my fur boots. He always insisted on 
performing this latter service, regarding it, I 
think, merely as the last of his duties, making 
ready the human mechanism which should take 
his coucou into the air and exhibit it before his 
eyes as a hostler puts a horse through his paces in 
the presence of his master. 

At three minutes to the hour, Lieutenant 
Verdier, watch in hand, walks briskly over from 
squadron headquarters. 

‘Tout le monde est ici? Bon! En I’air!’ 

There were many officers in the French Air 
Service whose final command was ‘En Voiture!’ 
or ‘En Route!’ as though our Spads were so many 
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lumbering railway carriages, or a high patrol of no 
more consequence than a plodding pedestrian 
journey. Not so Lieutenant Verdier. He had a 
fine sense of the romance of our calling. ‘That 
was morning,’ he might have said, with Emerson, 
‘to cease for a bright hour to be a prisoner of this 
sickly body and to become as large as nature.’ 
That of a truth was morning patrol. En lair! 
The suggestive power of the command! What 
aviator heard it without a quickening of the 
pulses, without a thrill at the realization of the 
force which he governs at the movement of a 
throttle? For even in these days of the early 
mastery of the air he begins to think of it as his 
familiar element, of the wide sky as his home 
whither he may return at will. He rests on the 
earth poised as lightly as a bird. No longer on the 
viewless wings of poesy need he elude the sense of 
his own heaviness. He has found actual escape: 
he has the gift of flight. Is not this to unshackle 
the spirit? to free it, in a sense, from its in- 
tolerable burden of flesh? 

But such thoughts come to him only in a prison 
camp when more than ever bound. It was in a 
less exalted mood that he climbed into his plane 
on those crisp winter mornings in northern 
France. The memory of former combats came 
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frequently into mind, of narrow escapes from 
death, of sudden assaults while he was flying east- 
ward into the blinding glare of the sun, of ma- 
chines falling in flames. His thought was, more 
than likely, ‘Within ten minutes we shall be over 
the enemy lines.’ There was time to picture scenes 
at enemy aerodromes not thirty kilometres away 
— German flight-commanders shouting their final 
instructions! to their pilots, who were arming 
machine guns and fastening the buckles of their 
seat-straps. In the mind’s eye he could see, yet 
closer at hand, the enemy anti-aircraft gunners 
standing at the doorways of their dugouts, drink- 
ing their morning coffee, but the gun crews and 
range-finders ready for immediate action, listen- 
ing for the first faint hum of Hispano-Suiza 
motors. 

Once settled in my seat, feet on the rudder-bar, 
arms drawn into the tiny cockpit, Cartier mounts 
the step, pulls the fur collar of my combination 
well up around my neck and winds a knitted 
muffler around it. Then he hands me my gloves, 
first the silk ones, then the paper, then the fur- 
lined leather ones. 

‘Alors! ¢a y est?’ 

I nod as I adjust my goggles and try out the 
controls. The chocks are jerked from under the 
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wheels, and Cartier, clinging to a strut, runs be- 
side me with giant strides as I taxi to the middle 
of the field. The first plane of the flight is already 
in the air, nosing up in a steep climbing turn half 
a mile distant. Another, gathering flying speed, 
skims along the ground half hidden in a dust of 
powdery snow. My turn comes. Cartier signals 
all clear, and a moment later, coming back over 
the aerodrome at two hundred metres, I see him 
waving good-bye with both hands. Then he joins 
the little knot of mechanicians at the doorway of 
a hangar. 

They are soon lost to view. The snow-covered 
hangars are merged in the winter landscape, and 
the wide stretch of pine forest which borders two 
sides of the field dwindles to the size of a car- 
penter’s square. The patrol assembles at two 
thousand metres above the field, and as we turn 
northeast, toward the lines, holding a steady 
course, we seem to be hanging in space, without 
effort, without movement. A few stars are hang- 
ing there, too, glittering so brightly in the frosty 
air that five minutes of steep flight would seem 
ample to bring them within reach. Wisps of cloud, 
touched with a ghostly light, fall away on either 
side. Watching them while climbing gives the 
illusion that they are drifting slowly downward, 
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as though they had been blown about the sky by 
winds long since dead. 

So we mounted swiftly, watching the horizons 
recede as a ripple moves outward over water 
disturbed by the cast of a pebble; conscious of 
having left behind old limitations of thought, the 
age-old conceptions of time and space. This sense 
of wonder in flight, ever present with us, will soon 
be lost, no doubt. Ten years hence men will 
accept the most splendid gift of our mechanical 
age as though it were an ancient birthright: but 
its unaccustomed use gave us the keenest pleasure 
——a pleasure born in part of our high immunity 
and the deep peace of inviolable skies. We looked 
down on a world as lonely seeming and as lifeless 
as the moon. Entire sectors of the front lay with- 
in view, the scenes of battles greater in extent, 
more terrible in the scope of their horror than 
whole centuries of old wars. These we examined 
with a kind of Olympian curiosity, for it was 
hard to realize that we had any concern with 
what might be taking place there. We were lost 
in the blue sky, invisible from earth save at 
intervals when the sunlight flashed for a moment 
from the silvered under-surface of wings or fuse- 
lage. Now and then a few shells burst harm- 
lessly, far away, the explosions scarcely to be 
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heard above the roar of the motor. More often 
we had only the evidence of our eyes to convince 
us that we were being shelled. Looking backward 
we saw the fields of sky sparkling with points of 
intense light, and clouds of black smoke billowing 
outward with the force of mighty concussions. 
We were at the very summit of the azure lists, 
ready for battle with our kind, and far beyond the 
effective range of the groundlings. 


The bell at the outer gate jangles loudly, 
startling the guards along the wall from attitudes 
of dreamy languor. In a prison camp such an 
interruption breaks in upon moods of the deepest 
absorption. One is reminded of old freedom lost 
and present misery to be endured. Well, we still 
have our memories, better than the most sumptu- 
ous dreams of boyhood. And what boy of us, 
eight or ten or a dozen years ago, flying his kite 
from some windy hilltop, could have seen in the 
depths of sky the promise of the future, or could 
have read aright the cloudy symbol of the high 
romance which was to be his for the seeking in so 
brief a time? His for the seeking, in full tide of 
youth, when he was neither too young nor too old 
for stirring adventure. What sense of gratitude 
shall be adequate, and what sense of desolation 
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shall acknowledge fittingly its loss? Come what 
may now, his life of adventure is at an end. The 
future can hold nothing to equal the splendor of 
the past. 


Ill 
SIR JOHN, MISS AMY, JOSEPH, AND CHARLES 


It has long seemed to me a fitting thing that men 
of nomadic habits should give, from time to time, 
some account of their wanderings to the Spartan 
souls who carry on the world’s work. This be- 
comes almost an obligation on the part of those 
who wander from choice; for they enjoy the 
privilege only because most of their fellows forgo 
it, that harvests may be gathered, wheels kept 
turning, and children born and reared in some- 
thing better than gypsy fashion. Some attempt at 
compensation must be made for the great boon 
of freedom, of foot-looseness. Wayfarers who re- 
turn disillusioned from their travels should lose 
no time in acknowledging the fact, to the end that 
those who have remained behind may be the 
more content with their home-keeping ways. As 
for the others who returned refreshed in body and 
spirit — well, this, too, perhaps, should be ‘as 
frankly admitted, if for no better reason than that 
the Spartan souls may have the sterner enjoy- 
ment of self-denial. Thus may all itinerants 
render some small service to society, and — those 
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who will—take the road again with a lighter 
conscience. 

I must confess that, having but recently re- 
turned from a long voyage among island solitudes, 
I find myself anything but disillusioned by the 
experience. I sailed for months together over un- 
frequented seas, touching at islands surpassing 
in beauty any that I had ever before seen or 
imagined. I traveled on foot over lofty mountain 
ranges and mused through long afternoons from 
some airy vantage-point, looking out over an 
empty azure world. I explored once-populous 
valleys which the jungle has long since claimed 
again for its own; and at night I slept under the 
stars among the ruins of a forgotten civilization. 

I do not know what, if anything, I was seeking 
among these lost and lonely lands. Assuredly it 
was not romance; neither was I consciously in 
search of adventure. But the matter is of no 
consequence. Perhaps I merely hoped to satisfy a 
passion for loneliness, engendered during the 
Great War when men were herded like cattle in 
barracks and trenches. 

But one small adventure I did consciously seek 
from the beginning of this year of wandering, and, 
contrary to probability and to all expectation, it 
was realized. This may have been due to the fact 
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that the conception of it was accidental, the 
adventure, itself trivial, and that I entered upon 
it almost against my will. After a brief sojourn in 
a tropical island port —a jumping-off place in 
the Pacific — I had engaged passage on a trading 
schooner which was bound for a long voyage in 
the eastern Pacific. We were to sail that same 
afternoon, and I was busy packing a few belong- 
ings into a sea chest which I had just bought at a 
Chinaman’s shop. 

While going through my books, trying to 
decide what ones I should have most need of 
during the long absence, it occurred to me that I 
had become foolishly dependent upon books for 
diversion and companionship. ‘What an un- 
fortunate habit it is,’ I thought — ‘that of forever 
probing into other men’s minds instead of examin- 
ing the content of one’s own! To be sure, it isa 
comfortable recreation. It gives one a factitious 
sense of intellectual wealth, but it is a bad habit 
when carried to excess. Why not give it up, for a 
time at least? Why not leave all my books behind?’ 

I stopped in the midst of my packing, struck by 
the daring nature of the idea, trying to realize 
what a bookless year would mean among remote 
islands where reading was almost the only in- 
tellectual distraction to be had. Should I make 
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the experiment? I thought of a dozen good 
reasons why I should not, but was forced to put 
them aside; they were not good enough. No, if I 
lacked courage now for this temporary enfran- 
chisement, I should remain a book-slave to the 
end of my days. I decided, therefore, to abandon 
my traveler’s library. I would not take even a 
dictionary or an almanac, not a printed page of 
any description — not so much as an old news- 
paper wrapped around a pair of boots. 

But because the spirit cried out against so 
complete a renunciation, I altered the plan to this 
extent: although I would take no books of my own, 
I would not refuse any which chance might throw 
in my way. This would give an added zest to 
the adventure, and it would be interesting to see 
what sort of literary driftwood had been cast up 
on those distant islands. Probably I should find 
nothing. At most there would be so little of it 
that I should be in no danger of over-indulgence 
in reading. So, hastily repacking my box of books, 
not daring to take a last look between the covers 
of those old friends, I left them with my landlord 
at the hotel and set out at once for the water-front; 
for I felt that as soon as I had reached it I should 
be committed to my experiment. There could 
then be no question of turning back. 
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It was just midday, the hour for the siesta, and 
the avenue bordering the harbor was deserted 
except for two or three fruit-vendors, dozing in 
the shade of their sidewalk booths. The shadows 
of the trees on the ground looked as though they 
had been painted there. On verandas, hanging 
limp over the ends of sofas, I saw slippered feet, 
stockinged feet, bare feet. Somewhere in the 
distance a mandolin was being played, and the 
tinkling music seemed to cool the humid air. I 
found the schooner upon which I was to sail along- 
side the wharf. Bunches of green bananas and 
mountain plantain, baskets of oranges, limes, and 
mangoes were fastened to the rail on either side, 
and many of the native passengers were already 
aboard. They were scattered over the forward 
deck, under the shelter of their mats, with their 
bedding rolls and foot boxes piled around them. 
All were sleeping. Not a sound, save the faint 
creaking of the gangplank, broke the sunny mid- 
day silence. The captain himself lay stretched out 
on the deck-house in the shade of a bit of canvas 
rigged over the main boom, fast asleep beside his 
Polynesian sailors. 

The scene was as picturesque as my northern, 
inland-bred fancy could desire, and at another 
time an hour of leisure would not have sufficed for 
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the enjoyment of it. But now I was eager to be off. 
The bell in the cathedral tower struck a quarter 
past twelve, and we were not to sail until two. 
What should I do in the meantime? I walked up 
and down the wharf and fell to thinking of my 
books, and from thinking to longing for one of 
them as a man who has just renounced smoking 
longs for tobacco. It was clear that I must find 
diversions to take the place of reading during 
these first days of abstinence. 

One occurred to me at the moment: I might 
make a list of all the people I had ever known with 
any intimacy. It seemed an absurd expedient, 
but I was in no position to be discriminating, and 
so, dragging my sea chest into a shady corner and 
getting out my notebook, I began jotting down 
the names of people associated with early child- 
hood: Nancy Throckmorton, our old nurse; Mr. 
Francis, who used to saw our wood in winter; Dr. 
Holland, who lost a leg in the Civil War; John 
Keipp, who had given me my first hair-cut; old 
Mr. Phlaum, who had a little photographic studio 
on wheels —I soon had more than a hundred 
names. Here was a diversion which would occupy 
my time indefinitely. One name suggested an- 
other, and they recalled memories, odors — the 
smell of chalk in musty school-rooms; of Mr. 
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Prouty’s harness-shop where we used to go for 
whip-lashes; of rain and muddy streets. Little 
gusts of boyhood emotion swept across the senses. 
I saw the shadows of naked branches on the snow 
in the moonlight, and my mother going down a 
stairway with a lamp in her hand, and the dark- 
ness creeping up the walls behind her. 

I was interrupted in the midst of this occu- 
pation. Some one touched my arm and, looking 
up, I saw the landlord of the hotel where I had 
been stopping. He was a large man and rather 
fatter than he should have been for that climate. 
Beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead. 
He looked at me reproachfully. 

‘You forgot this,’ he said, holding out a small 
parcel. ‘One of my girls found it in your room 
when she was tidying up. It was in the clothes- 
press. You see what trouble I take for my guests? 
Ah, this heat! We must have some rain soon. 
Well, au revoir et bon voyage! Come back and see 
me some time.’ 

He walked away with an air of great exertion, 
through a long warehouse and into the bright sun- 
light beyond, his slippers raising little clouds of 
dust which hung motionless in the air long after 
he had gone. 

I felt of the parcel he had given me. It was a 
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book, without doubt. I removed the string and 
the paper wrapper. Froissart’s ‘Chronicles of 
England, France, and Spain.’ My heart leaped 
when I read the title, and I shouted, mentally, 
‘It isn’t mine!’ It wasn’t. It must have been left 
in the clothes-press by some former occupant of 
the room. Therefore I might keep it. Since the 
renouncement of my own books had become final 
at the water-front, I might accept in good faith this 
gift of chance. And what a gift it was! It was an 
Everyman reprint, and as I held it in my hand, 
the cover fell open to the familiar Shakespeare 
quotation opposite the title-page: ‘This is fairy 
gold, boy, and ’twill prove so.’ Well I knew it! As 
I turned the pages at random, my eye fell upon 
the following paragraph: 


When the men-at-arms perceived that the first 
battalion was beaten and the one under the Duke of 
Normandy in disorder and beginning to open, they 
hastened to mount their horses which they had close 
at hand. As soon as they were all mounted they gave 
a shout of ‘Saint George for Guienne!’ and Sir John 
Chandos said to the Prince, ‘Sir, Sir, now push forward, 
for the day is ours! God will this day put victory in 
your hand. Let us make for our adversary, the King of 
France, for where he is will lie the main stress of the 
business. I well know that his valour will not let him 
fly, but he must be well fought with, and you have 
before said that you will this day show yourself a good 
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knight.’ The Prince replied, ‘John, get forward. You 
shall not see me turn my back this day; I will always 
be among the foremost.’ He then said to Sir John 
Woodland, his banner-bearer, ‘Banner! Advance in 
the name of God and Saint George!’ 


Looking up from the page I saw the captain of 
the Kaeo lift his head and glance round inquir- 
ingly, as though he had been roused from sleep by 
that ghostly cry made audible across the cen- 
turies. And, indeed, such is the magic of Froissart, 
the air of the drowsy little port seemed loud with 
the shouts of men who have been in their graves 
these past five hundred years; with the thunder of 
hoofs and the shock of the meeting. I closed the 
book and the tumult died away, and where had 
been the plains of Maupertuis and the distant 
towers of Poictiers, lay the empty lagoon, placid in 
the shelter of the hills, with the shadow of a single 
cloud moving slowly across it. 

Thus hopefully began my small adventure, but 
it would have been too much to expect that the 
first good fortune would be often repeated. For 
many a day Sir John Froissart was my only 
companion, but I did not then wish for another, 
either in the flesh or between the covers of a 
book. As the weeks passed, I became more 
and more enamoured of the strange life of the 
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islands. At first their brown-skinned inhabitants 
engaged all my attention, but before many months 
had passed they had become only an essential part 
of the background, as the mountains were and the 
sea — that lonely sea across which others had 
come to take their places; to make the islands 
theirs, in some subtle way, more than they could 
ever have been, it seemed to me, the Polynesians’. 
These others — all of them white men — were as 
varied in character as they were few in numbers, 
but they changed my feeling about the islands, 
so that henceforth, whenever I see or hear the 
words ‘South Seas,’ there will arise the same 
lonely and beautiful pictures, but always in some 
way connected with these men. 

I remember vividly my meeting with one of the 
first of these, for it was then that I picked up 
another small fragment of literary driftwood, a 
very long way from the home of its origin. I had 
left the Kaeo some time before and was traveling 
on a thirty-ton schooner whose captain was a Low- 
Islander named Tahari, an excellent sailor, but 
with no knowledge whatever of navigation. He de- 
pended entirely upon his compass, so that if we were 
carried off our course by winds or currents, which 
frequently happened, we were often compelled to 
cruise about for several days in search of our 
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destination, and made landfalls one hundred or 
even two hundred miles from where we thought 
we were. This happened one day late in the 
summer when we had had an unusually anxious 
time of it. Even Tahari had lost his confidence, 
and sat at the wheel scanning the unbroken sky- 
line in gloomy silence. At length, by sheer luck, 
nothing else, we sighted an atoll which lies on the 
outer fringe of the far-flung archipelago known as 
‘The Cloud of Islands.’ 

It was a white man who welcomed me when the 
difficult landing over the reef had been managed. 
He was a man in middle life, tall and very thin, 
and was dressed, native fashion, in a pareu anda 
pandanus hat. His hair, where not protected by 
his hat, had been burned to a rusty yellow and the 
naked parts of his body were as brown as a 
native’s. When I greeted him in English, his face 
lit up with pleasure. 

‘This is a piece of luck!’ he said. ‘I haven’t 
talked with an Englishman —I really can’t re- 
member how long ago it was.’ 

I told him that I was an American, which seemed 
to please him none the less. He himself was 
English only on his father’s side, he said. His 
mother was French, but he had been born and 
reared in the south of England. 
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It was then late in the afternoon, and as there 
were several tons of copra to be loaded I willingly 
accepted his invitation to spend the night ashore. 
His house stood apart from the others in the 
village. It was the simplest kind of a dwelling, and 
contained but one room, furnished with a cot, a 
table, a chest of drawers, and two chairs. I looked 
around the walls for a shelf of books, but there was 
none. 

Our dinner that evening consisted of a tin of 
vegetable soup, another of torned beef, some hard 
biscuits, and coffee. Afterward we went for a 
stroll along the lagoon beach, and, our talk having 
turned to books, I said that I was a little surprised 
to see none in his house. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I’ve read very little this past ten 
years. The unfortunate thing about books, good 
books, to a man out here is that they are too 
stimulating. If I were to begin reading again I 
should become restless. I should want to do some- 
thing, go somewhere.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘would that be such a mis- 
fortune? Don’t you ever intend to leave this 
place? Doesn’t a life so lonely as this become 
monotonous after a time?’ 

‘T haven’t found it so,’ he said. ‘It all depends, 
of course, upon what one wants or expects from 
life. I am satisfied with very little.’ 
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‘But what do you do with your leisure?’ I 
asked. ‘I should think you would feel the need of 
some distraction.’ 

‘Oh, I fish a good deal, and — well, that’s about 
the size of it. Of course, in the daytime I’m 
usually busy with my little plantation. At night 
I go for a walk along this beach. What need has 
one for distractions in a place so beautiful as this?» 
There is the sky to study, and the sea. I’ve never 
found more fascinating books than those.’ 

‘I know,’ I said. ‘I can imagine that one might 
be very happy here if —’ 

I didn’t finish the sentence, and we were both 
silent for several minutes. I was hoping that he 
would tell me something about his life, why he 
had come to the islands in the first place, and how 
long he had been here, but my curiosity was to 
remain ungratified. He did, however, make one 
reference to his boyhood in addition to the earlier 
one as to where it had been spent. We had re- 
turned to his house, and he was telling me of the 
pleasure he got from the reading of old newspapers 
which were sometimes left with him by the 
captains of trading schooners. He read everything 
in them, he said. He liked these broken glimpses 
of the outside world. News of political events, in 
particular, interested him. He would speculate as 
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to what had led up to them and what might 
follow. Now and then he found in his newspapers 
a bit of verse copied from some magazine. 

‘Last year,’ he said, ‘I found something of this 
sort which pleased me very much. I don’t know 
just what it is. It doesn’t appear to be poetry; at 
any rate it’s not like the poetry I used to read in 
my younger days; but no matter, it is very 
beautiful. It is a description of an autumn day in 
Venice, but it might have been written of the 
south of England where I was born. Would you 
like to hear it?’ 

I said that I should like to very much, and he 
brought forth a scrapbook filled with newspaper 
cuttings. Having searched out the place, he 
moved the lamp closer, and then, in his soft, clear 
voice, read me the following lines: 

Leaves fall, 
Brown leaves, 
Yellow leaves streaked with brown. 
They fall, 
- Flutter, 
Fall again. 
The brown leaves 
And the streaked yellow leaves 
Loosen on their branches 
And drift slowly downward 


One, 
One, two, three, 
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One, two, five. 
All Venice is a falling of autumn leaves, 
Brown, and yellow streaked with brown. 


He looked up inquiringly. ‘Isn’t that fine? But 
I don’t like reading it often. I confess that it 
makes me homesick; it reminds me too vividly of 
my boyhood in England. I see our old place in 
Kent on a quiet November morning, with the 
leaves falling in little sudden clusters as they do 
after a heavy frost. I’ve often wondered why it is 
that these lines give me so clear and perfect a 
picture of an autumn day. What do you call this 
kind of writing? Is it something new?’ 

The poem had been clipped from a Sydney 
newspaper, and the author’s name was not given. 
Long afterward I found that it was a fragment 
of a longer poem by Miss Amy Lowell. I re- 
member very well the circumstances of this dis- 
covery. I was sitting at a table in the reading- 
room of the Boston Public Library. It was just 
about the dinner hour and most of the frequenters 
of the place had gone. There was another reader 
—a Mexican, or a Cuban, perhaps — sitting 
opposite me, and at a distant table I saw a pair 
of hands busily sorting papers within the circle 
of light made by a green-shaded lamp. I had 
noticed this before, however, or it may have been 
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afterward. At the moment I was seven thousand 
miles away, in thought, on an atoll in the mid- 
Pacific. I saw the Englishman with the sunburnt 
hair, with his scrapbook before him and a lamp at 
his elbow, and I could hear him saying: 


One, two, three, 
One, two, five, 


with the picture, in his mind, of leaves falling on 
a windless autumn day in Kent. 


We left the island the following afternoon, 
Tahari setting a course for another atoll one 
hundred miles to the southeast; but head winds 
and variable currents caused him to lose his bear- 
ings again, and we went farther astray than ever 
we had up to that time. After nearly a week of 
aimless wandering we sighted a small schooner 
far to windward. When she was close enough for 
an examination through binoculars, I saw that 
she was carrying an immense deck cargo of 
lumber, which was stacked in every available foot 
of space. She came close by and her captain 
brought her into the wind for a parley. 

‘Ver you goin’?’ he shouted; ‘Sout’ Amerika?’ 

We learned that we were well beyond the 
boundaries of the Low Archipelago, and that we 
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had, in fact, been sailing straight for the coast of 
South America, some four thousand miles distant. 
I decided then that the Pacific was too roomy 
an ocean to be sailing in with a man of Tahari’s 
accomplishments; therefore I asked the other 
captain whether he would take me as a passenger. 
He was willing, so I was carried across with my 
sea chest. Tahari bade me a cordial farewell, and 
having been put right as to his position, sailed off 
into the blue with renewed confidence; and from 
that day to this I have neither seen nor heard of 
him again. 

My new captain was a Norwegian-German who 
had spent most of his life trading among the 
islands of the Pacific. He was a curious mixture of 
gloom and gayety. Sometimes he would fall into 
moods of the deepest dejection. The cause of his 
melancholy was his sense of man’s insignificance. 
‘I feel so leedle, leedle, leedle!’ he would say as we 
sat on deck at night, looking at the stars. ‘I vant 
to chump oferbort! You vait! Von of dese days 
ven I get my courach!’ But in the morning he 
would be as happy and care-free as his Paumotan 
sailors. 

He lived on one of the southernmost islands of 
the Low Archipelago, and was then on his way 
home from Pitcairn Island, where he had gone to 
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salvage lumber from a shipwrecked vessel. He 
gave me an interesting account of the change in 
the life at Pitcairn due to the building of the 
Panama Canal. That old-time refuge of the 
Bounty mutineers had formerly been the least 
accessible of islands; but now, frequently, steamers 
bound through the Canal to and from New Zea- 
land and Australia stop there for water or fresh 
fruit and vegetables. One had come at the time 
of his visit, he said, and he had helped the Pit- 
cairners to carry off supplies to her in his whale- 
boat. A passenger on the steamer had given hima 
bundle of books to take home with him. 

‘Books?’ I said. ‘What kind of books?’ 

‘Picture books. Here! You see for yourself.’ 

He brought out a small bundle of magazines: a 
copy of ‘Vanity Fair,’ some ‘Saturday Evening 
Posts,’ and several motion-picture periodicals. 

‘I gif dese to my chilern,’ he said; ‘but dis von 
got no pictures. No good for me — too long to 
read. Maybe you vant?’ and he handed me a 
copy of Conrad’s ‘Lord Jim.’ 

Books have for me a value equal to that of 
music or odors as memorials of time and place. I 
was carried across the years in a flash of time, toa 
noisy little restaurant on Washington Street in 
Boston, where, over a very indifferent luncheon, I 
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first heard of Conrad, of ‘Lord Jim’; and to the 
day spent on a park bench on Boston Common, 
when I first read it. The early memory has been 
in no way effaced or supplanted by those of subse- 
quent readings, but this latest one I recall with 
particular relish because of the combination of 
events which made it possible. I shall always re- 
gard it as one of the excellent minor results of 
the building of the Panama Canal, more than 
adequate compensation for weeks of anxiety 
on a thirty-ton cutter, and the good in an ill 
wind which drove a three-masted lumber-laden 
schooner on the rocks at Pitcairn. 


During the months which followed, I almost 
forgot my quest for bookish adventure in the 
interest of changing scenes. For days at a time, 
Froissart’s ‘Chronicles’ and ‘Lord Jim’ lay un- 
disturbed in the bottom of my sea chest, while the 
chest itself, becoming more and more battered and 
scarred and weather-stained, was carried over 
beaches of sun-bleached coral on the low islands, 
and along slippery valley trails of the high islands. 
One day it was set down on a crumb of land which 
lies in one of the least-traveled ocean reaches in all 
the South Pacific. I doubt whether, since the 
dawn of steam navigation, a smudge of smoke has 
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ever stained the purity of its skies. Once in five or 
six months a small schooner, such as the one in 
which I was traveling, creeps over the rim of the 
horizon, bringing a bag of mail to the white 
resident of the island, and supplies of tinned food 
sufficient to relieve a diet of coconuts and fish 
during the period which would elapse before the 
time of the next visit. The rest of the year he is 
alone of his kind, on an island numbering one 
hundred and forty-five inhabitants. 

I spent a week with him while the schooner was 
visiting other islands of the group. I was reluctant 
to accept his hospitality for so long a time, but it 
was sincerely offered, and when he told me that 
he had a library that I might enjoy browsing 
through, I could not refuse so excellent an op- 
portunity for carrying on my researches. He 
was proud of his library, and with reason. A brief 
examination was sufficient to show that here was 
no crazy edifice built of odds and ends, but a fine 
structure, thoughtfully and solidly erected. It 
was like a bridge spanning the leagues of sea be- 
tween this island hermitage and the outside world; 
like a splendid aqueduct along which flowed a 
stream of living thought. 

During the mornings I explored the island with 
my host, or we fished from a canoe anchored toa 
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coral shoal in the lagoon. We slept during the 
heat of the day, and at night sat with books piled 
around us, reading and talking until the small 
hours. 

I have never found any place more congenial to 
the reading of books than my host’s veranda. The 
nights were cool and fresh; there were no insect 
annoyances, and one could read, hour after hour, 
without so much as a moth knocking against the 
shaded lamp. A broad stairway gave directly 
upon the waters of the outer lagoon, about a 
quarter of a mile wide at that point. Beyond lay 
the reef, where the surf, piling up in smooth 
combers, broke evenly, with a reverberating 
boom, followed by a long-drawn-out sigh as the 
sea foamed over the shallows to the beach. Be- 
yond that, in turn, lay the sea, unbroken by any 
land for over sixty degrees of longitude. It was — 
the idealization of a book-lover’s retreat, and to 
make it more memorable still I found there a 
volume which had long been the object of a fruit- 
less search. 

The book was the narrative of the voyage of the 
missionary ship Duff to the islands of the South 
Seas — a voyage undertaken in the years 1796- 
97-98. I had long known of its existence, but my 
inquiries had been to no purpose; and yet, at the 
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time of its publication, in 1799, the list of sub- 
scribers had numbered more than fifteen hundred. 
What had become of all those old copies, with their 
charts of islands then almost unknown, and their 
engravings of strange, idyllic scenes on the shores 
of heathen lands? The question for one of them 
was answered by my host during the first evening 
I spent with him. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘is something 
you will enjoy’; and he placed the volume in my 
hands. 

Enjoy it? Indeed I did! It was a story to re- 
fresh one weary of the extravagant straining after 
atmosphere of modern books of travel. It is made 
up largely of excerpts from the diaries of the men 
and women who were sent on this first great 
Christianizing enterprise of the London Mission- 
ary Society — a consecutive narrative, in minute 
and fascinating detail, of their wanderings from 
the time of leaving England, of their sojourn in 
various groups of islands where mission stations 
were established, of their observations upon the 
lives of the heathen, of their attempts at Chris- 
tianizing them; and it closes with an account of 
the return of the Duff, three years later, to Eng- 
land, empty of her passengers, who had remained 
in exile to carry on the work for which they be- 
lieved themselves chosen by a Divine Providence. 
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The object of the voyage is set forth in a 
resolution adopted at a general meeting of the 
London Missionary Society, then but newly 
formed, and is thus expressed: 


That a mission be undertaken to Otaheite, The 
Friendly Islands, The Marquesas, the Sandwich and 
Pelew Islands, in a ship belonging to the Society, to be 
commanded by Captain Wilson, as far as may be 
practicable and expedient. 


This resolution was embodied in a long letter of 
instructions to Captain Wilson, which closes as 
follows: 


We have now only to commend you to the all- 
sufficient care and protection of Him who holds the 
winds in His fist and the waters in the hollow of His 
hand. The Throne of Mercy will be addressed with un- 
ceasing supplications in behalf of your safety. You are 
accompanied by the affectionate esteem of the excellent 
of the earth; and ministring spirits, we trust, will 
receive the welcome charge to conduct you in safety to 
the place of your destination. May they be glad 
spectators of the formation of a Christian temple in 
those heathen lands, and thus be furnished with the 
subject of a new song to Him who sitteth upon the 
Throne, and to the Lamb! 

Signed by order of the Directors. 

JouN Love, Secretary 

August 5th, 1796 


The zeal of the directors of the Society was 
exceeded only by that of the missionaries them- 
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selves. Four of them — James Fleet Cover, John 
Eyre, John Jefferson, and Thomas Lewis — were 
ordained ministers. The others were of more hum- 
ble station in life, carpenters, joiners, weavers, 
shoemakers, and the like, for it was the wish of 
the directors that, while some of their repre- 
sentatives should be men of literary attainments, 
others should be ‘adepts in such useful arts and 
occupations as would make them most acceptable 
to the heathen in that state of inferior civilization 
to which they were advanced.’ Innumerable 
candidates for the mission presented themselves 
in England, ‘but none but men the most select 
for piety’ were admitted. After a careful exami- 
nation ‘as to their views, capacity, and knowledge 
in the mysteries of godliness,’ thirty men were 
chosen, and of these, six were married and 
brought their wives. In addition there were three 
children, aged twelve and two years, and sixteen 
weeks, respectively. This little band joined the 
Duff at Blackwell, and during a tedious wait 
for favoring winds, gave advance proof of their 
ardor in the following address of farewell to their 
directors in London: 

BRETHREN: 


We, the missionaries whom you, under the influence 
of our common Saviour, Lord, and Master, Jesus 
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Christ, the only begotten Son of the eternal Jehovah, 
have been instrumental in bringing together, uniting 
in one body, and in every way furnishing with all 
temporal necessities for the arduous undertaking we 
have in hand, cannot bid adieu to our native country 
and dear brethren in Christ, without laying before the 
Directors of the Society our views and feelings upon 
our present situation and future prospects. 

Having, through grace, overcome the disagreeable- 
ness which we first experienced on our embarkation, 
arising from our little acquaintance with each other, 
change in our habitation and manner of living, we find 
our minds composed and resigned, and our hearts more 
closely united to each other in the bonds of love. 

In looking forward to the length of the voyage, and 
deliberating on all the dangers and difficulties which 
those who traverse the bosom of the mighty deep are 
exposed to and frequently meet with, we are by no 
means discouraged; but can cheerfully give ourselves 
up to Him who holdeth the winds in His fist and the 
waters in the hollow of His hand. 

When we extend our view across the great Atlantic 
ocean, and contemplate the more extensive southern 
sea; when, in our imagination, we conceive ourselves 
landed on our destined islands, surrounded by multi- 
tudes of the inhabitants earnestly enquiring ‘From 
whence do you come, and what is your errand?’ we 
answer, ‘From a distant shore: the friends of God and 
human-kind; touched with compassion at your un- 
happy state as represented by our countrymen who 
have formerly visited you; moved by the spirit of our 
God, we have forsaken relatives and friends, braved 
storms and tempests, to teach you the knowledge of 
Jesus whom to know is eternal life.’ 
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Though Satan and all the hosts of hell should be 
stung with indignation and resentment at our boldness 
in the Lord, and fire the hearts of their deluded 
votaries with all the fury and madness which brutal 
ignorance and savage cruelty are capable of; though 
our God in whose name we go — our Saviour, by whose 
rich grace we are redeemed, should deliver us up to 
their rage, and permit our bodies to be afflicted, yea, 
persecuted unto death; yet, trusting in the faithfulness 
of the Most High, the goodness of our cause, the up- 
rightness of our intentions, the fervency of our aftection 
for Christ, our Head, and the elect of God, our hearts 
remain undaunted; and being, by Divine mercy, en- 
listed under the banner of the great Captain of Sal- 
vation, we are desirous to be ‘accounted worthy to suf- 
fer for His sake’ and to endure hardship as becometh 
good soldiers of Christ. 

Such, honored brethren and fathers in Christ, are 
our present feelings; which we hope, through your 
united prayers and the supply of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Your Lord, our God and your 
God, we shall never never lose. 

To you and to all who have contributed to our going 
forth, we render unfeigned thanks; and our prayers 
are, that the Most High God may grant you occasion 
to rejoice in Jesus Christ on our behalf; to whose grace 
we humbly and heartily commend you, most respect- 
fully and affectionately bidding you — Farewell! 

By order of the Missionaries. 

JOHN JEFFERSON, Secretary 

On BoarD THE DuFfF AT SPITHEAD 


August 29, 1796 


One reads such a letter as this with something 
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like envy. It is true that a more enlightened 
sentiment prevails in these days, as to the value 
to savage peoples of such missionary enterprises; 
but what stores of mountain-moving faith we have 
lost in one hundred and forty-five years! Now 
that we believe only in ourselves, how shall we 
find the courage and the fortitude for our own 
great and hazardous undertakings? I stopped at 
this point in my reading to recharge my pipe, 
and although I could find no satisfactory answer 
to this question, I could not help smiling, inwardly, 
as I thought of the martial ardor of the mission- 
aries. I saw the scene on board the Duff as clearly 
as though I had been there in the flesh. Daniel 
Bowell, ‘shop-keeper,’ and Benjamin Broomhall, 
‘buckle and harness maker,’ were standing at the 
rail looking eagerly out to sea, engaged in godly 
talk with John Harris, ‘cooper.’ Isaac Nobbs, 
‘hatter,’ and William Smith, ‘linen-draper’ — all 
of these foot-soldiers of Zion, in fact, were pacing 
_the decks in a frenzy of impatience to be at grips 
with the foe, already, in the imagination, battling 
with Satan and the hosts of hell. 

Their spirits did not droop during the tedious 
wait for weather. Indeed, there was but one faint- 
heart. ‘On the journey from Portsmouth to 
London,’ says the record, ‘Mrs. Hudden (wife of 
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brother Hudden, the butcher) being affected by 
the sea as most of us had been at first, fell into such 
a dejection of mind as engaged us to send her on 
shore at her request. Her husband went with her, 
though reluctantly; a man of meek and quiet 
spirit, and might have been a useful member of 
our community.’ 

Never before, nor since, I imagine, has one ship 
carried so full a complement of saints. I read on 
in the wistful hope that a few of the sailors, at 
least, might prove to be carnally minded men, 
equal to the task of leavening so great a lump of 
piety. But alas! I learned that even the sailors 
had been as carefully chosen as the missionaries 
themselves. ‘Of the nineteen members of the 
crew, says the record, ‘about half were communi- 
cants and every man was eager to beg admission 
under the profession of wishing to be instrumental 
in so blessed a service, and the hope that he should 
gain benefit and edification to his own soul.’ 
During the six weeks the vessel was detained in har- 
bor, one of the members of the Society, from Lon- 
don, remained with the sailors and administered 
to them daily. ‘He declared that he never heard 
the name of God blasphemed, a passionate word 
spoken, or saw an unbecoming action in any one 
of the mariners, many of whom joined in the ex- 
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ercises of prayer and praise with the most cordial 
devotion, and none who were not on duty ever 
absented themselves from the stated hours of 
worship. Surrounded as we were by King’s ships 
in the harbour, this excited no small measure of 
surprise.’ 7 

Night after night I read on in this obscure 
Odyssey, marveling at the freshness of its interest 
after all these years, the dignity and beauty of its 
language, and the simple, unquestioning minds of 
its creators. It was impossible not to smile, now 
and then, at their ejaculatory piety. Nothing 
happened during the entire course of their adven- 
tures but the hand of the Lord was in it. One of 
them thus chronicles an event which took place 
on shipboard during the five-months voyage to 
Tahiti: 


This afternoon we witnessed a remarkable inter- 
ference of Divine Providence in our favour. The pitch- 
kettle being placed on the fire by the carpenter whilst 
caulking the decks, the man who was left in charge of 
it suffered it to boil over. Immediately it blazed up 
with surprising fury. He had, however, the presence of 
mind to lift it off the fire and prevent the dreadful 
conflagration. Through the goodness of God no harm 
was done, and the fire put out in an instant. Oh! the 
wonders of His care who hath said: ‘He that toucheth 
you toucheth the apple of My eye!’ 
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At another time a day’s monotony was broken 
when a seabird, alighting in the rigging, was 
captured. ‘One of the brethren remarked, ‘‘So 
might my poor soul, wandering from its true 
home, be lost if not graciously prevented by 
Divine mercy.’’’ 

The bounty of nature, the genial climate, and 
the beauty of the islands which they reached after 
a long and ‘hazardous voyage, gave the mission- 
aries cause for much concern. They were in 
constant fear lest they should consciously enjoy 
themselves; lest they should forget their duties as 
mortifiers of the flesh. Shortly after the arrival 
of the Duff at Tahiti, one of them wrote in his 
journal: 

O Lord! How greatly hast Thou honored me! a 
poor worm! Lord, Thou hast set me in a heathen land, 
but a land, if I may say so, flowing with milk and 
honey. Oh! put more grace and gratitude into my poor 


cold heart, and grant that I may never, like Jeshurun, 
grow fat and kick. 


Two of the ship’s company did follow Jeshu- 
run’s example. They were John Micklewright, the 
captain’s steward, and Samuel Templeton, the 
cabin boy. Five months at sea, under the close 
supervision of the missionaries, was a little too 
much for them. At the first opportunity they 
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escaped into the bush, and they could neither be 
captured nor persuaded to return. 

But if I yield further to the temptation of 
quoting, I shall never have finished. It is a pity 
that there is no cheap reprint of this absorbing 
story of heroism and adventure. It is as worthy 
as Cook’s ‘Voyages’ of being made accessible to 
the public at large. 

My host’s copy, not having been found in a 
clothes-press by his maid-of-all-work, I forgave 
him for not assuming it to be mine. My memory 
of the week spent in reading it suffices. As for the 
man himself, I can still see him striding along the 
one street of the village, his mind occupied with 
a round of small duties and the innumerable 
concerns of the islanders. I have often wondered, 
since, what could be the secret of his content. Not 
mere love of books; he was too rugged for that. In 
energy, in the healthiness of his outlook, in the 
enjoyment of the life he had chosen, and the keen- 
ness of his interest in what was taking place in the 
world at large, he stands apart from all the white 
men whom I met during this year of wandering. 
He seemed master of an environment which is 
notoriously hostile to thoughtful men; and yet he 
gave the impression, somehow, that he mastered 
it daily, that the fight was never at an end. My 
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recollection of him is as clear as tropical sunlight, 
and as warm as his hospitality during one of the 
most enjoyable weeks I have ever spent. 


After a period of over-indulgence, it was in 
keeping with the intent of my so-called bookless 
experiment that there should be a long interval of 
abstinence, and so it happened. Then I made a 
fifth and last discovery which came so season- 
ably to the day that I am reluctant to speak of it. 
However, I can but tell of the event as it fell 
out. 

At that time I was a passenger on a three- 
masted schooner whose captain, one of the most 
genial and reminiscent of island skippers, has been 
trading in the eastern Pacific since the seventies. 
One of the first things I noticed was that he used 
his dividers for cleaning his pipe and that he took 
no observations. The log, beautifully burnished 
and polished, hung from a hook in his cabin. I 
saw no sextant, but there was a chronometer 
ticking in a little cabinet above his bunk. 

‘I keep it wound up,’ he told me; ‘sort of habit. 
You get used to doing a thing and you can’t leave 
off; but for all the use I make of it I might just as 
well chuck it overboard.’ 

This was during the early part of a voyage to 


a 
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the Marquesas, and I was a little uneasy, re- 
membering my experiences with Tahari. 

‘But do you never take a sight?’ I asked. ‘How 
can you be sure of your position?’ 

He was thoughtful for a moment. Then he 
shouted, ‘Tané! Tané! Come aft!’ 

Tané, the cabin boy, came from the galley. 

‘Draw me a pail of water,’ said the captain. 

Tané drew it, and the captain poured it slowly 
back over the side, examining it critically mean- 
while. Then, without the hint of a smile, he said: 

‘We'll pick up Fakarava at four-thirty.’ 

We didn’t, however. We didn’t sight it until ten 
minutes to five, and then it was from the mast- 
head. Thecaptain explained that his error was due 
to the fact that the water had been drawn too 
close to the vessel’s side. ‘It’s got to be clean,’ he 
added. ‘If there’s any foreign matter in it, it 
throws me a few miles off my reckoning.’ 

On the eighteenth of December we entered the 
pass of an atoll which was to be our last stop be- 
fore proceeding to the Marquesas. There was an- 
other white man at this island, a Scotchman with 
a drooping mustache and an air of incurable 
melancholy. 

‘He has reason to be discouraged,’ the captain 
told me as we were going ashore. ‘He’s been 
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through three hurricanes in the last twelve years, 
and each time he lost everything he had — house, 
store, trade goods, everything.’ 

After some talk about the price of copra, the 
Scotchman was invited to have dinner on board 
the schooner. 

‘Are you going to have Irish potatoes, Joe?’ he 
asked. 

‘I’m sorry; Mac. We haven’t a spud left. We 
used up the last of them about a week ago.’ 

The Scotchman said nothing, but, clasping his 
hands, he pressed them tightly together, and the 
expression on his face was so eloquent of bitter 
disappointment that any words either of regret or 
sympathy seemed useless. 

After a moment of silence he said, ‘ You haven’t 
got any books you want to trade, have you?’ and 
without waiting for a reply, as though to forestall 
a second disappointment, he added, ‘No, I don’t 
suppose you have.’ 

‘You're wrong there, Mac, old man!’ said the 
captain. ‘I’ve a bundle of them all ready for you. 
Come aboard to kaikai, anyway. I’ve got some 
tinned peas that will melt in your mouth. You'll 
forget all about the spuds.’ 

‘You better come and look at my books first,’ 
he replied. ‘Maybe you won’t want to trade.’ 
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We followed him to his store, a tumble-down 
shed made, of bits of corrugated iron and the 
boards of old packing-cases, and roofed with 
flattened-out biscuit tins. The room was almost 
bare of trade goods. There was a half-barrel of 
flour in one corner and some unsacked copra in an- 
other. A few bolts of calico, faded at the edges, 
lay on a dusty shelf among odds and ends of fish- 
ing gear; and back of the counter was a pile of 
empty nail-kegs. The Scotchman brought out his 
reading matter — a copra-sack half filled with it.. 
I made no examination of the contents, except to 
assure myself that by ‘books’ he meant, as did the 
captain, magazines of the sort which have a Camp- 
Fire Column among the back pages, where the 
readers get together to discuss with the editor the 
merits of ‘The Purple Abyss,’ and ‘The Lagoon of 
Passion.’ 

A week later I was traveling on horseback in 
Typee Valley, one of the largest as well as the 
gloomiest of Marquesan valleys. The schooner 
had gone on to the next settlement the day before, 
but I decided to make the journey overland, for I 
wanted to see what changes had taken place in the 
valley since Melville had visited it eighty years 
ago. I found a settlement of twenty or thirty 
inhabitants on the seacoast, but in the depths 
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of the valley there was no one. Melville’s old 
friends have long since disappeared and they have 
left but few descendants. 

It was a cloudless midsummer day — mid- 
summer for the tropics, but I remembered that it 
was Christmas Day at home. I tried to picture the 
scene there: the snowy fields, the frosted window- 
panes, the crowds walking briskly along the streets 
blowing out clouds of steam, the deepening winter 
dusk, with the lights coming out in the houses, 
where many families were gathering, doubtless, 
for their annual reading of ‘The Christmas Carol.’ 

There was no seasonable reminder of the day in 
Typee Valley. The tops of the mountains shim- 
mered with moist equatorial heat, and in the 
depths of the valley itself the air was oppressively 
warm. My horse picked his way slowly over 
the stones, through a tunnel of greenish gloom. 
Swallows — tireless little creatures peculiar to the 
islands — flew round and round in pools of sun- 
light without making a sound. Occasionally the 
silence was broken by the bawling of wild cattle 
far up in the hills; or that most melancholy of 
birds, the kuku, burst suddenly into its monoto- 
nous song: a despairing O-o-h, O-o-h, O-o-h, Oh-Oh- 
Oh-Oh-Oh-Oh-Oh, dying mournfully away. No, 
there was not so much as a hint of Christmas 
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in Typee Valley, and I was glad to get back to the 
schooner, where I could at least talk of it with the 
captain. I found him in his cabin, sorting by dates 
the magazines the Scotchman had given him. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘what do you smell?’ 

I sniffed the tepid air, and said that I smelled 
dried copra, as usual. 

‘What! Do you mean to tell me you don’t smell 
beef, fresh beef? You’ve never been a sailor, that’s 
plain! The boys have been hunting this morning. 
They shot a wild cow, and in about half an hour 
you’re going to have some of the finest beefsteak 
you ever tasted. How’s that for Christmas dinner?’ 

He went on sorting his magazines. One of them 
he threw aside after a brief examination. | 

‘What’s all that about?’ he said. ‘Guess it 
don’t belong with this lot.’ 

I picked up the volume. It had originally been 
in paper covers, but these had been torn off. The 
first page was soiled with grease and dirt, but the 
print was still legible, and in the opening para- 
graph I learned that Marley was dead. The 
author emphasized that point. He wanted it 
clearly understood, in the beginning, that Marley 
no longer walked the world in the flesh. Every 
one knew that he was dead, authentically, offi- 
cially dead — as dead as a doornail. 


IV 


SING 
(A SONG oF SIXPENCE) 


Not long ago while living at Papeete, the capital 
of Tahiti in French Oceania, I found myself so 
low in funds'that it seemed the part of wisdom to 
retire for a time to one of the remote country 
districts until I could repair my fortunes. On the 
leeward side of the island, thirty-five miles from 
the town, I found an attractive place, an acre in 
extent, with a one-room house on it precisely 
suited to my needs. The veranda overlooked the 
sea, unbroken by any land as far as the Antarc- 
tic Circle, and a clear mountain stream flowed 
through my small domain so that I had both 
fresh-water and sea-water bathing. But a more 
important feature than either of these was the 
cheapness of the rental—three dollars per 
month. — 

The land thereabout was so fertile that I 
decided to make a vegetable garden. In the 
tropics gardening would be a delightful occupa- 
tion, I thought, and it might easily prove so 
profitable that I could live without having to 
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resume my old trade of journalism. So I set to 
work, hopefully enough, glad of the necessity 
which had brought me to this decision. 

The experience was disillusioning. Millions of 
tiny red ants carried away most of my seed, and 
if any happened to be overlooked by the ants, the 
moment they sent forth green shoots, these were 
sheared off by the land-crabs. After three months 
of patient effort, all that I had to show for my toil 
was two ears of sweet corn — or, better, sweet- 
corn cobs, for the rats had eaten off the kernels — 
three small tomatoes, and one squash. Having 
estimated my time as worth, at a modest figure, 
twenty cents an hour, and adding expenditures 
for seed, garden tools, etc., I found that these 
vegetables cost me $15.50 each. 

Nevertheless, I resolved to try once more, and 
ordered from America a fresh supply of seed—a 
small quantity this time, for my funds were get- 
ting low, and, furthermore, because of my innu- 
merable enemies, I meant to garden on a reduced 
front. But when I had cleared away the weeds — 
how marvelously they had flourished meanwhile, 
without care! — and saw the hosts of ants drawn 
up in waiting battalions, and the ground perfo- 
rated like a sieve with the holes of land-crabs, and 
a crab at the entrance of each hole, waving his 
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keen-edged nippers in the air, I lost heart. ‘It is 
useless,’ I thought. ‘I’d better go back to journal- 
ism. Although not a lucrative profession, it is 
more profitable than gardening, and if I practice 
it faithfully I should be able to earn at least 
twenty cents an hour.’ Therefore I put away my 
tools and left Nature to replant whatever she 
would in my garden plot. She chose, as before, 
lantana and false tobacco. 

That afternoon I was oiling and cleaning my 
typewriter, which had long been rusting in disuse, 
when a Chinaman named Hop Sing drove past my 
door in his dilapidated spring-wagon. He lived a 
quarter of a mile down the lagoon beach from my 
place, in a house he himself had built from the 
boards of old packing-cases. I knew that he had a 
vegetable garden of sorts, although he raised only 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, and a very tough 
variety of field corn, so I hailed him, thinking he 
might find use for my dollar’s worth of seed. He 
stopped, willingly enough, and I brought out to 
him a small packet each, of beans, sweet corn 
(Golden Bantam), squash, pumpkin, lettuce, and 
tomato seed, all of the best varieties. Sing 
grunted expressions of mild interest while I 
explained what the various packets contained, and 
when I had finished, asked ‘How much?’ ‘Oh, 
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nothing at all,’ I said; ‘a little present for you.’ 
He grasped the back of the seat to steady himself, 
perhaps from the shock of receiving a present from 
a stranger, and his black eyes glittered a trifle 
more brightly; but these were the only evidences 
of emotion — if it may be called emotion — that 
he displayed. 

I forgot Hop Sing forthwith. There were other 
things to think of, chiefly the precarious state of 
my finances. Having counted on my garden to 
furnish food, I had spent my little capital all too 
freely. Luckily my rent was paid several months 
in advance, but I had left only one hundred and 
twenty-eight francs — a little more than five dol- 
lars, American, at the current rate of exchange 
— and not a penny coming in until I had written 
something — story, sketch, what-not. The manu- 
script would have to be sent to America, and even 
though it should be accepted at once — a remote 
possibility — I could not hope to receive a check 
from such a distance for at least three months. 
How was I to live in the mean time? There were 
plenty of bananas on my place, and about fifty 
coconut palms, but my landlord, a native, re- 
served the right to both the fruit and the nuts, 
which was no more than fair considering the 
modest rental he asked for house and grounds. 
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He gathered the nuts as they fell, and the bananas 
were picked green to send to the Papeete mar- 
ket. I thought of fishing, but, remembering past 
experiences, I knew that it would be foolish to 
count on that. I had no better luck at fishing than 
at gardening. No, I should have to live, somehow, 
on my one hundred and twenty-eight francs. That, 
of course, was impossible, so I resolved not even 
to try. I kept twenty-eight francs for inciden- 
tal expenses, spent twenty-five francs for native 
tobacco — if I was to write I should have to smoke 
— and the rest in sweet potatoes and tinned beef. 
When the food was gone—well, I would worry 
about that when the time came. 

Three days later I was on page two of a sketch 
which I planned to call ‘Settling Down in Poly- 
nesia,’ a story of some experiences I had had the 
summer before. It was Sunday, but Necessity 
knows no holy days, and I was doing my utmost 
to work. But the mere fact of having to work 
seemed to make accomplishment impossible. I 
had written and rewritten the two pages of 
my story, vainly trying with each new draft to 
blacken page three. I was roused from a mood of 
profound dejection by a knock at the door. 

It was Hop Sing, and with him were his wife, 
their three small children, and a wizened little 
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man shaped like an interrogation-point. Hop was 
dressed in a clean cotton undershirt and a pair of 
dungaree trousers. His wife wore a pajama suit of 
black silk and her hair was elaborately dressed. 
She carried one child on her arm, led another by 
the hand, and had a third, the baby, in a sling on 
her back. The children were beautifully dressed, 
and each of them had on a little skull-cap of blue 
silk with flowers and butterflies embroidered on it 
with gold thread. The ancient wore a coat like a 
dressing-gown. He was very feeble and got down 
from the wagon with difficulty. It was pathetic 
to see the effort it cost him to walk. He would 
advance his staff a few inches, and, grasping it 
with both hands, make a shuffling hop up to it. 
Then he would rest for a moment while gathering 
strength for a new effort. We helped him up the 
steps, and at length all were seated on my 
veranda, Mrs. Sing sitting sidewise in her chair, 
because of the baby in the sling. My unwashed 
breakfast dishes were on the table, and several 
slices of fried sweet potato on a greasy plate 
looked anything but appetizing. I was ashamed 
of the disorder of the place, the more so because 
this was the first visit I had ever had from the Sing 
family. Both Hop and his wife looked about them 
in appraising fashion, but I could not judge, from 
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their faces, what they thought of my housekeep- 
ing. | 

‘My fadda-law,’ said Sing, indicating the old 
man. 

I smiled and nodded. 

A rather long silence followed. I felt em- 
barrassed and could think of nothing to say. 

‘What name, you?’ he then asked. 

I told him. Another interval of silence. I gave 
my forefinger to the baby on Mrs. Sing’s lap. It 
clasped it gravely and held on. Mrs. Sing smiled. 
Her father, too, smiled; at least his face wrinkled 
suddenly, like a pool into which a pebble has been 
thrown. The small baby in the sling was asleep, 
its chubby arms sticking straight out. It looked 
like a doll rather than a baby. The oldest child, 
a boy of six or seven, had the curious mature 
look and the air of profound wisdom common 
to Chinese children. 

Sing took from his pocket one of the packets of 
seeds I had given him. 

‘What name, this?’ he asked. 

‘That? Sweet corn, Golden Bantam. Very 
good. Tahiti corn no good —too tough. This 
corn fine.’ 

‘Where you get?’ 

‘From America,’ I replied. 
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He brought forth the other packets. 

‘All this Melican seed?’ 

It was, I said, and the best that could be bought. 

He was silent for a moment. Then he said: 
‘Make fine garden now. Make plenty big tomato, 
plenty squash, plenty corn. Bimeby you see.’, 

Thinking of my three tomatoes about the size of 
marbles, I was not sanguine about Sing’s being 
plenty big. However, I expressed the hope that 
they might be. I brought out a seed catalogue and 
showed him pictures of the various varieties of 
vegetables. He was much interested and ex- 
changed remarks in Chinese with his father-in- 
law. Meanwhile one of those heavy local showers 
common at Tahiti in the rainy season broke with 
violence. The thunder of water on my tin roof 
was deafening. Soon the cloud melted into pure 
sunshine, the last of it descending in a fine mist 
shot through with rainbow lights. Sing went out 
to his wagon and returned with three huge water- 
melons. He made.a second excursion, bringing 
this time a live fowl, a bottle of Dubonnet (vin 
apéritif), and a basket containing seventeen eggs. 
All of these articles he placed on my kitchen table. 

‘Littly plesent, you,’ he said with a deprecatory 
gesture. 

Mrs. Sing and her father then rose, and all three 
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shook my hand, bidding me good-bye with smiles 
and nods. A moment later they drove off, leav- 
ing me astonished at this expression of Chinese 
friendliness. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the value, to 
me, of their generous gift. Tinned beef is a 
nourishing food, but I had lost all relish for it 
during the Great War. As for sweet potatoes, I 
had eaten so many while knocking about the 
Pacific on small trading schooners that I could 
hardly endure the sight of them. How welcome, 
then, was this more palatable food! I thought of 
having a chicken dinner at once, but, on second 
thought, decided not to kill my fowl. Perhaps she 
would lay, and if I could somehow procure a 
rooster, I might from that small beginning raise 
enough chickens to provide for all my needs. So I 
staked the hen out in the dooryard with a string 
tied to her leg, and, having found several coconuts 
partly eaten by rats, I broke these open and gave 
her a good meal. Then, having dined on a six-egg 
omelet, with half a watermelon for dessert, I 
resumed my work with interest and enthusiasm. 
All the afternoon the bell of my typewriter rang 
with the steady persistence of an alarm-gong at 
a railroad crossing, and pages of manuscript fell 
from my hands like autumn leaves after a heavy 
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frost. By six o’clock that evening I had reached 
the end of my ‘Settling Down’ story. 

I had no time to lose if I were to get it into the 
north-bound mail. The monthly steamer from 
New Zealand to San Francisco was due at Papeete 
on Monday. I decided to go into town to post the 
manuscript myself, not being willing to trust the 
native mail-carrier with so precious a document. 
A motor-bus ran daily between Papeete and Tara- 
vao, a village just beyond my place, but the fare for 
the round trip was twenty-four francs. I should 
need at least ten francs for stamps and expenses in 
town, so I decided to walk in to Papeete, and if I 
had enough money left, to ride back. Having 
fortified myself with another six-egg omelet and a 
small glass of Dubonnet, I set out. 

It was a beautiful night, dewy and still and 
fresh, with a full moon rising above the palm trees 
on the Taravao isthmus. The road wound this 
way and that round the shoulders of the hills, 
now skirting the sea, now crossing the mouths 
of broad valleys where the land breeze from 
the mountains blew cool and refreshing. I had 
glimpses through the trees of lofty precipices fes- 
tooned with the silvery smoke of waterfalls, and, 
on the left hand, of the lagoon bordered by the 
reef, where great combers caught the moonlight in 
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lines of white fire. From native houses along the 
road came snatches of song, a strange mixture of 
airs, part French, part Tahitian, to the accompani- 
ment of guitars, accordions, and mouth-organs. 
On verandas here and there women were busy with 
their ironing, sitting cross-legged on the floor with 
a lamp beside them; and far out on the lagoon the 
lights of the fishermen were already beginning to 
appear. 

I walked briskly along the road, feeling at peace 
with the world and with myself. How pleasant it 
would be, I thought, really to settle down in this 
remote tropical paradise, to remain here for the 
rest of my life. Where else could I find kindlier 
people, or a life more suited to one of my indolent 
habits?; If it were true that a man’s wealth may 
be estimated in terms of the things he can do 
without, then in that sense I might hope soon to 
achieve affluence. Material possessions added 
little to the sum of one’s happiness, and I could 
always earn enough at writing to provide for the 
simple necessities of life. Whenever the mild- 
eyed melancholy tropical wolves came _ sniffing 
apologetically at my door, I could write a story of 
one sort or another, and live on the proceeds of the 
sale of it until it became necessary to write an- 
other. 
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So I mused, proceeding on my way, but toward 
midnight, when I had covered about half the 
distance to Papeete, I found myself again thinking 
of food. The nourishment stored in my second six- 
egg omelet had already been absorbed and its 
energy expended. I had a drink of water from a 
mountain stream and tightened my belt a notch 
or two. /‘I’ll have a good breakfast when I get to 
town,’ I thought. For four francs I could buy a 
large portion of chop suey at one of the Chinese 
restaurants. That would have to suffice until I 
returned to the country, which I meant to do at 
once, as soon as I had posted my manuscript. 

At a place where the road followed a lonely strip 
of beach I came to a thatched hut, and, sitting 
near it, by a fire of driftwood, were an old native 
man and woman. I stopped for a moment to enjoy 
the beauty of the scene. The stems of the palms 
were black against the firelight, which flickered 
over the faces of the old couple and cast huge 
shadows behind them. They saw me and called 
out, ‘Haere mai ta maa!’ (Come and eat!) This 
is merely a friendly greeting, and I replied in the 
customary way, ‘Paia vau’ (I’m not hungry), but 
if my empty stomach could have spoken it would 
have made indignant denial of that statement. 
But evidently they really meant that I should 
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partake of their midnight supper. They were 
roasting in the coals what appeared to be shell- 
fish and some sort of native vegetable, and an 
appetizing fragrance filled the air. 

‘Come!’ said the old woman, ‘try this; it is very 
good’; and, putting several generous portions on a 
coconut shell, she held it up to me. 

Good? I should think it was! The meat of the 
shellfish was as delicately flavored as that of the 
finest lobster, and the vegetable had a nut-like 
taste. My hosts were delighted with my appetite 
and urged more food upon me. 

‘Eat! Eat!’ said the old man. ‘We have plenty, 
enough for a dozen’; and he pointed to several 
buckets filled with uncooked food. So, being very 
hungry by that time, I ate with a will. 

“What kind of shellfish are these?’ I asked. 
‘Did you catch them on the reef?’ 

‘Shellfish! These are not shellfish! They’re 
tupas.’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed. 

Tupas are land-crabs, and those I had been 
eating with such relish were members of the 
pestiferous family, countless in numbers, which 
had assisted the ants in ruining my garden. [ 
hadn’t known they were edible, but the old man 
told me that Tahitians thought them a great 
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delicacy, which they are, in truth. As for the 
vegetable, it was not a vegetable at all, but a nut, 
the fruit of the mapé, the Pacific chestnut tree. 
These trees flourish everywhere in Tahiti. They 
are found along the banks of all the streams, and 
in other moist or swampy places. There was a 
grove of them on my place and the ground beneath 
was littered with nuts which I had never bothered 
to examine, not knowing they were good to eat. 

I was appalled at thought of the time I had 
wasted trying to make a garden, when all the 
while there was an inexhaustible food supply at 
hand, to be enjoyed without labor, to be had for 
the mere taking. But no, the taking of land- 
crabs could not be such a simple matter. I re- 
membered the wariness of those which infested 
my garden plot. They did all their damage in my 
absence. The moment they saw me they scurried 
to their holes, and, if I made so much as a move 
in their direction, dodged down to safety. I had 
once caught one by digging him out, but that cost 
me a half-hour of hard work. 

I asked the old man how he caught them, and 
he showed me a method so simple and reasonable 
that I wondered I had not thought of it. He hada 
fish-pole and line, but instead of a hook at the end 
of the line, he tied there a bunch of leaves from 
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the hibiscus tree. These leaves and the blossoms 
of the hibiscus are the principal food of land-crabs 
when there is no garden stuff at hand. We went a 
little way from the hut to a spot in ful! moonlight 
where there were many crab-holes. ‘Now stand 
very still,’ he said. In a moment the crabs, which 
had scurried away at our approach, came warily 
up again. He then cast his bait very much as one 
does in fly-fishing. Immediately several crabs 
sidled toward it. They fastened their nippers in 
the leaves, each of them trying to drag the bundle 
to his hole. The old man gave a deft jerk to the 
line, and the crabs, not being able to disengage 
their nippers quickly enough, were dragged to his 
feet. He pounced upon them and threw them into 
the bucket with the others. 

I then tried my hand, with such success that I 
was tempted to return home at once and begin 
fishing in my garden. But more prudent counsels 
prevailed. One’s appetite for food so plentiful and 
so easily procured might become jaded in time. 
Furthermore, I should need a certain amount of 
money for clothing, shaving materials, etc., so I 
bade farewell to my kindly hosts and proceeded 
on my way, reaching Papeete at dawn, just as the 
steamer which was to carry my manuscript to 
America was entering the harbor. Stamps for the 
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parcel cost three francs. I then breathed over 
it a silent prayer and slipped it into the letter- 
chute. 


Papeete is a colorful town, particularly in the 
early morning when the inhabitants are going to 
and from the market. Every one is on the streets 
then, and the French and Chinese restaurants are 
filled with people exchanging gossip over their 
morning coffee.’ I had an excellent breakfast at a 
cost of four francs, then strolled along the water- 
front, doubly enjoying the gayety of the scene 
after my long sojourn in the country. I was walk- 
ing along the Quai de Commerce looking at the 
shipping when some one touched my shoulder. It 
was a bald, fat little Chinaman who had evidently 
been running after me. He was so out of breath 
that he could not speak for a moment.’ Then he 
began talking in Chinese-Tahitian, a sort of 
béche-de-mer I don’t understand. I shook my 
head. He renewed his efforts, speaking very 
earnestly and rapidly, and presently I caught the 
name, Hop Sing. 

‘Hop Sing?’ I said. 

‘E! E! (Yes! yes!) he replied, and of a sudden, 
found some English words. 

“You know Hop Sing? Hop Sing flen, you?’ 
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Yes, I said, I knew him. ‘Hop Sing live close 
me, Papeari.’ 

(Papeari is the name of the district where I was 
living.) 

The Chinaman’s face glowed with pleasure. 

‘Maitai! Maitai!’ (Good! Good!) ‘Hop Sing 
send me letta! I know name, you! You give seed, 
put in gloun, make garden. Maitai! Maitai! Hop 
Sing glad! Me glad! Hop Sing brudda-law me.’ 

“What name, you?’ I asked. 

‘Lee Fat. Keep store, over there,’ and he 
pointed down the street. ‘When you go back, 
Papeari?’ 

‘Go this morning on motor-bus,’ I replied. 

‘Goo-bye!’ said the Chinaman, and rushed off 
without another word. I was surprised at the 
abrupt leave-taking and stood looking after him, 
not knowing what to make of the encounter, 
touched at the thought of this odd little man 
chasing me down the street to thank me for the 
trifling favor I had done his brother-in-law. 

I sat on a bench near the post-office to wait for 
the motor-bus. ‘The beach-combers’ bench’ it was 
called, for it was usually occupied on steamer day 
with waifs and strays from all parts of the world 
who sit there waiting for the distribution of the 
monthly mail, always expecting letters containing 
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money and nearly always disappointed. ‘I’m in 
the same boat now,’ I thought. ‘Three months 
hence I'll be sitting here nursing the same forlorn 
hope.’ It was possible, of course, that my manu- 
script would sell at once, but it would be foolish 
to count on it. Well, I still had twenty-one francs, 
and I should have nine left after paying my bus 
fare. Certainly I should not starve with land- 
crabs and mapé nuts to eat, and meanwhile I 
would work as never before at the journalistic 
trade, sending out manuscripts as long as I had 
money for postage. Having made this resolve, I 
put my worries aside. 

It was nearly midday when I arrived at Pa- 
pearl. While I was paying the driver my fare, 
the boy who attended to the distribution of par- 
cels put a box down beside me. 

‘You’ve made a mistake,’ I said. ‘That isn’t 
mine.’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ he replied. 

‘No, no. I didn’t have a box and I’ve ordered 
nothing from town.’ 

He insisted, however, that it was mine. A 
Chinaman had brought it just before the bus left 
the market, he said, and had paid for its carriage 
to my place. I still thought there was some mis- 
take, but upon prying off the lid I found a card 
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with ‘Lee Fat, No. 118,’ printed on it. (Every 
Chinaman at Tahiti has a number. This is for 
some governmental purpose.) Under the name 
was written in pencil: ‘Mr. Hall, for you.’ 

The parcel contained the following articles: 
One two-pound box of New Zealand chocolates, a 
large paper bag of lichi nuts, one quart of cham- 
pagne (Louis Roederer), and a beautiful Chinese 
lacquered box with a gold dragon on the lid. In 
this box were two silk handkerchiefs and a silk 
pajama suit. 

I was tempted to open the champagne at once 
that I might drink long life and abundant health 
to Hop Sing and his brother-in-law, Lee Fat, No. 
118; but I had no ice, and I knew that I could not 
drink a quart of champagne without having a 
headache a few hours afterward. So I tied a string 
to the bottle and lowered it into the cistern to cool. 
Then I went out to attend to my chicken. 

She was gone. The string was still tied to the 
stake, but she had worked her leg out of the noose 
and vanished. After a long search I found her 
under the back steps. I reached in very cautiously 
to grasp her. She pecked at my hand, and, as I 
drew her forth, gave utterance to those indignant 
squawks common to hens when they are setting. 
Surely enough, she had laid an egg and was setting 
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on it. Evidently she had been ready to set when 
Hop Sing brought her to me. The egg under her 
was probably unfertilized so I took that out. 
Then I made her a nest out of the excelsior which 
had been packed around the articles in Lee Fat’s 
gift-box, and placed in it the five eggs remaining 
from Hop Sing’s gift. The hen settled down on 
them with contented cluckings, and when com- 
fortable closed her eyes as much as to say: ‘Now, 
then, all I ask is to be left alone, and twenty-one 
days hence we shall see what we shall see.’ 

It seems to me now that the definite upward 
trend in the graph of my fortunes began that 
afternoon when I started land-crab fishing. The 
result not only flattered my vanity — sadly in 
need of flattery — but gave me renewed confi- 
dence. ‘At last,’ I thought, ‘I am a success at 
something!’ I could not eat a tenth of the crabs I 
caught, so I made a pen of stakes set closely to- 
gether and deeply into the ground, and turned the 
surplus loose inside it. They immediately dug new 
holes for themselves, but this did not disturb me, 
for I knew that I could easily catch them again. I 
fished all over my small estate with such success 
that I had to enlarge my pen several times. Even 
then, despite the fact that some of the crabs dug 
their way out, there were so many that the ground 
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was honeycombed with their burrows. It occurred 
to me that by feeding them regularly on hibiscus 
leaves and blossoms I might add to their size and 
increase the delicacy of their flavor. The experi- 
ment was highly successful. The crabs thrived 
upon regular and abundant food, and I thrived 
upon them. At the time of Hop Sing’s visit, what 
through worry and an uncongenial diet, I was 
very thin, but within six weeks I had gained four- 
teen pounds. 

Meanwhile, promptly upon the appointed day, 
my hen stepped out of her nest followed by four 
chicks. I was quite as proud of them as she was 
and doubtless took more credit to myself on the 
occasion than the facts warranted. I fed both the 
hen and her brood on a mixture of roasted land- 
crabs and mapé nuts, and never have I seen 
chickens grow so rapidly. 

It may seem incredible that my bottle of 
champagne should have remained unbroached 
during this time, but such is the case. In my 
interest in crab and chicken farming I had quite 
forgotten it; but one day when my landlord was 
gathering coconuts in a near-by grove, I invited 
him in to share it with me. He was more than 
willing, and his habitually reserved attitude 
toward me altered at the first glass. I then learned 
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the reason for this attitude. He told me that his 
last tenant, an Australian, had not only eaten 
bananas and coconuts to which he had no right, 
but had gone away without paying his rent, three 
months in arrears at that time. We drank con- 
fusion to this scurvy tenant wherever he might be. 
Several of my landlord’s children had accompanied 
him to the house and I shared among them the 
box of New Zealand chocolates. It was a merry 
little party, and after much pleasant talk my land- 
lord left me with repeated expressions of good will. 

The next morning I found on my back veranda 
a large bunch of bananas and a gunny-sack filled 
with oranges and mangoes, and thereafter I was 
never without these delicious fruits, gifts from my 
landlord and his family. Not infrequently, Mata, 
his wife, would send me, by one of the children, 
baked fish, breadfruit, and mountain plantain, 
fresh from her native oven. I was overwhelmed 
with benefits and remembered with deep gratitude 
that I really owed them all to Hop Sing. 

His garden was flourishing during this time. 
All the seeds I had given him had sprouted and 
gave promise of a rich harvest under his patient, 
ceaseless care. He was always at work and so too 
was Mrs. Sing, despite the demands on her time 
made by three small children. Sometimes of a 
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late afternoon I walked down to their place. They 
always greeted me in the most friendly way, but 
never for a moment did they leave off working. 
‘Surely,’ I would think, ‘the Chinese deserve to 
inherit the earth, and doubtless will inherit it if 
industry and patience count for anything.’ Mrs. 
Sing was usually to be found in a little back shed 
sorting and cleaning vegetables for the Papeete 
market. All of her members were busy at once. 
She rocked the smallest baby, which lay in a little 
cradle hanging from a rafter, by means of a cord 
attached to her foot. Now and then she would pull 
another cord which hung just over her head, and 
this one ran by a system of pulleys to the garden 
where there was a sort of jumping-jack scarecrow 
to frighten away those robbers, the mynah birds. 
Meanwhile the vegetables got themselves cleaned 
and deftly packed in little baskets. 

Sing was a baker as well as a gardener, and four 
times per week, after his long day’s toil, he made 
the rounds of the district in his spring-wagon, 
selling crisp loaves of bread and pineapple tarts 
to the native population. During these excur- 
sions he often left something at my gate, either 
a tart or a loaf of bread, and, to my great relief, 
nothing I could do or say served to dry up his 
fountain of gratitude for my wretched little gift 
of seed. 
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Under these circumstances the weeks passed so 
pleasantly that steamer day — the third since the 
posting of my manuscript — was at hand before I 
realized it. I walked into town once more and 
waited on the familiar bench till the mail should be 
distributed. I waited all through the afternoon, 
until every one in Papeete and its environs had 
called for letters. I waited until the sun was sink- 
ing behind the mountains of Moorea and the post- 
office was about to close. Then, summoning all 
my resolution, I mounted the steps and walked 
toward the delivery window, saying inwardly: 
‘It’s useless to ask; I’m quite certain to be dis- 
appointed.’ The girl who presided there went 
hastily through a small heap of letters. 

‘No, there’s nothing for you,’ she said, smiling 
pleasantly. 

I made a ghastly attempt to smile in return and 
was going toward the door when she called after 
me, 

‘Oh! Justamoment! What name did you say?’ 

I repeated it, enunciating the words with the ut- 
most care. 

“Yes, there’s one letter,’ she said. ‘Fifty 
centimes postage due.’ 

Having paid this I had left only a twenty-five- 
centime piece, the smallest coin in use in French 
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Oceania. But little that mattered! The letter 
contained a gracious note accepting my manu- 
script and a check for five hundred dollars. 

To those living luxurious lives in the high 
latitudes five hundred dollars may seem a trifling 
sum, but it was a fortune to me. I had never be- 
fore received so great a sum for anything I had 
ever written. With the half of it I could pay the 
rental for my house and grounds for a period of 
nearly seven years, and the two hundred and fifty 
remaining would suffice for other expenses for a 
much longer time, provided I lived as modestly in 
the future as I had in the immediate past. But 
now, with bright vistas of ease and plenty and 
peace of mind opening out before me, I found my- 
self perversely considering the idea of leaving 
Tahiti. The north-bound steamer to San Fran- 
cisco would be due shortly, and I fell to a con- 
sideration of the varied experience I might now 
have by virtue of movement and my five hundred 
dollars.. Remembering past fortunes in jour- 
nalism, I knew that it was the part of wisdom 
to stay here where living was, for the first time, 
within my means. And yet, if I did not go now, 
I might have to wait long before I should again 
have money enough for a steamship ticket. I 
walked the streets long after every one else was in 
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bed. The clock in the cathedral was striking two 
before the decision — to go — was made. 

Hop Sing was in town on the day of my de-_ 
parture. He had driven to Papeete with garden 
produce, and both he and Lee Fat came to see me 
off. Fat insisted on my accepting a pair of 
Russia-leather bedroom slippers and a Chinese 
fan of blue silk embroidered with gold butterflies. 
Sing’s parting gift was a basket of tomatoes as 
large as oranges, and a dozen ears of sweet corn 
(Golden Bantam), the first fruits from the seeds I 
had given him. They smiled good-byes as the 
steamer backed away from the wharf; then I went 
at once to my cabin, in order that departure from 
that most beautiful of islands might be a little 
less poignant. While I was unpacking my bag, a 
steward looked in. 

‘You’ve been assigned to the doctor’s table, 
sir,’ he said. ‘It’s a table for four, but this trip 
there’s only one other gentleman there besides the 
doctor. Is that satisfactory?’ 

‘Quite,’ I replied. ‘And, by the way, will you 
please have this sweet corn prepared and served 
at luncheon? Take a couple of ears for yourself 
if you care to.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. I guess the other gentleman 
at your table will be glad to see this. He’s done 
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nothing but complain about the food ever since 
we left Wellington, and to tell you the truth, it’s 
not what it might be.’ 

The doctor did not come down for luncheon. I 
had just seated myself when the other passenger at 
his table came in. He was a tall, spare man, with 
a drooping mustache and a bilious complexion. 
He was dressed in a baggy linen coat, knicker- 
bockers, and low white shoes. He sat down with- 
out even a nod in my direction, and, adjusting a 
pair of nose-glasses, picked up the menu card, 
puffing out his cheeks as he examined it, letting 
the air escape slowly through his lips. He struck 
me as being a man who would be extremely hard 
to please in the matter of food or anything else. 
He was partaking gloomily of a dish of creamed 
tinned salmon when the steward brought in a 
platter with ten splendid ears of Golden Bantam 
corn steaming on it. He gazed at it in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Take this away,’ he said to the steward, push- 
ing the dish of salmon to one side, ‘and bring mea 
plate.’ 

Never have I seen a man give himself up to the 
enjoyment of food with such purely physical 
abandon. One would have thought he had not 
eaten for days. When he had finished his third 
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ear, he said, ‘Steward, where does this corn come 
from? It’s not on the card.’ 

‘No, sir, it’s not on the regular bill. It’s a gift 
to the table from the gentleman sitting opposite 
you.’ 

He gave me a quick glance as though he had 
just then become aware of my presence. 

‘Consider yourself thanked, sir,’ he said 
brusquely. 

I nodded. 

‘Is this corn of your own growing?’ 

‘Well, yes, in a sense,’ I replied. 

He ploughed a hasty furrow along his fourth ear 
before speaking again. Then he said, ‘What do 
you mean by “in asense’’? You either raised it or 
you didn’t, I should think.’ 

He had a waspish, peppery way of speaking as 
though he had long been accustomed to asking 
whomever, whatever he chose, with the certainty 
of a deferential reply. In view of the fact that 
he was eating my—or rather, Hop Sing’s — 
corn, I felt that he might have made an effort, 
at least, to be gracious. Therefore I merely said, 
as coldly as possible, ‘Oh, you’d have to live 
in Tahiti to understand that.’ Having finished 
my luncheon, I rose, bowed slightly, and left him 
there, still eating corn. 
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Half an hour later I was standing at the rail, aft, 
watching the peak of Orofena, the highest moun- 
tain on Tahiti, slowly sinking into the sea. A 
hand was laid on my arm and, turning, I found 
my luncheon companion. 

‘Well, sir!’ he said, ‘one would say that you 
were about to jump overboard.’ 

‘I have been thinking of it,’ I replied, ‘but it’s 
too far to swim back now.’ 

‘You like Tahiti as much as that? Well, I 
don’t wonder. An island where they grow such de- 
licious corn must be a good place to live. I ate six 
of those ears — finished the lot, in fact.’ 

‘I’m glad you enjoyed it,’ I replied. 

‘See here! You mustn’t mind my manner. I’m 
afraid I was a little brusque at luncheon. I’ve got 
dyspepsia, and a wayward liver, and an enlarged 
spleen — Lord knows what-all else the matter 
with me. Gives me a sort of jaundiced outlook on 
life. But I want you to know that I’m grate- 
ful. Sweet corn is one of the few things I can eat 
without suffering afterward. Now, then, tell me 
something about your island. I didn’t go ashore. 
Useless trying to see a place in six hours. It’s only 
an aggravation.’ 

I scarcely know how it came about, but within 
a few minutes I was talking as freely as though to 
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an old friend. I told him of the beauty of the 
islands in the eastern Pacific, of the changing life, 
of the mingling races, of the strange outcroppings 
of savagery through the shale of what in those 
parts is called civilization. Presently I stopped 
short, thinking he might be bored. 

‘Not at all,’ he said. ‘Well, you’ve had an 
interesting time, evidently, and you seem to have 
made good use of your eyes and ears. Too bad 
you’re not a journalist. I don’t suppose you’ve 
ever tried your hand at writing?’ 

‘Yes, occasionally,’ I said. ‘In fact journalism 
is my trade, if I may be said to have a trade.’ 

‘Is that so!’ he said, looking interested. ‘Got 
any of your stuff with you?’ 

‘A few sketches of various sorts.’ 

‘Would you mind letting me see them?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ I replied, and so, at his 
suggestion, I brought him a small sheaf of things, 
six slight papers on various island subjects, each 
of them about two thousand words long. I had writ- 
ten them all in less than a week’s time. He settled 
himself on his deck chair and adjusted his glasses. 

‘Come back an hour from now,’ he said, ‘and 
I'll tell you what I think of them.’ 

He thought two of them worthless, and, curi- 
ously enough, they were the ones I thought best. 
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‘But these four are not bad. What do you 
want for them?’ 

‘Do you mean you would like to buy them?’ 

“Yes, of course. But I forgot to tell you: I’m 
manager of a newspaper syndicate in America. 
We can use these sketches. Tropical island stuff is 
always popular. Interest in the South Seas never 
really wanes, and it never will as long as life is 
what it is in America. Well, what do you want 
for them?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ I said. I was about to add, 
‘Would one hundred dollars be too much?’ mean- 
ing one hundred for the four. He interrupted me: 

‘Give you one hundred and fifty each for them. 
Is that satisfactory?’ 

I admitted that it was, quite satisfactory. 

That evening I set down on paper, for my own 
amusement, a list as complete as I could make it, 
of all the benefits, direct and indirect, accruing to 
me from my trifling gift to Hop Sing. With 
that before me I came to the conclusion that 
Adam himself, the first husbandman, even under 
the exceptionally favorable conditions prevailing 
in the Garden of Eden before the Fall, had never 
reaped a richer or more varied harvest than I had 
from my garden at Tahiti. And it all came from 
a dollar’s worth of seed. 


V 
ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


UPON returning last summer from a long sojourn 
among the islands of the eastern Pacific, I de- 
cided to break my journey across the continent at 
Riverview, a little town in Iowa where my aunt, 
Mrs. Harriet Mason, lives. It is a homely sort 
of place, and, owing to its isolated position and 
the conservatism of its long-settled inhabitants, 
it still has the aspect and the ‘feel’ of the eighteen- 
nineties. My aunt’s house is of a yet earlier 
period. It is a large, square brick dwelling sur- 
mounted by a glassed-in cupola, with a view to 
the westward over a dozen miles of upland 
prairie. A wide hallway, cool on the hottest days 
of summer, divides the lower floor, and as all the 
rooms give on it, the mingled fragrance from all of 
them pervades it—a fragrance of dried rose- 
leaves, of Pears’ soap, of pine-needle sofa pillows, 
of Civil War memoirs and bound volumes of 
‘Harper’s Magazine.’ Many a time, in places 
thousands of miles distant, I have been aware of 
that perfume which is composed of scores of 
ingredients too subtle to define. To breathe it 
again in reality was almost to doubt the passage of 
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time. I waited for a moment, then rapped gently 
at the screen door. Receiving no reply, I walked 
through the hallway to the back porch. Aunt 
Harriet was sitting on the steps, shelling peas into 
a salad bowl. 

Two hours later we sat down to supper. There 
was delicious fried chicken, mashed potatoes with 
giblet gravy, corn on the cob, green peas in cream, 
beet salad, apple, grape, and currant jelly, hot 
rolls, strawberry shortcake, and iced tea. ‘A 
pick-up supper’ Aunt Harriet called it. I had 
dreamed of those pick-up suppers often enough 
when eating coconuts and fish on lonely islands in 
the South Seas! I hated to hurry through this 
one, but there was no help for it. There was to be 
a meeting at the church of the Foreign Mission 
Society, and, as of old, my aunt was in charge of 
the arrangements. 

We entered by way of the Sunday-school room, 
where I met the minister, Mr. Williams, and the 
visiting missionary but recently returned from 
New Guinea. He was dressing several of the local 
young people in the ceremonial costumes of the 
New Guinea savages: headdresses of brilliant 
feathers, garments of dyed grasses, anklets of 
human hair, bracelets and necklaces of pearl-shell, 
sharks’ teeth, and brightly colored seeds. They 
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were very self-conscious and plainly dreading the 
moment when they must appear before the 
audience. 

‘Isn’t it awful,’ whispered Aunt Harriet, ‘to 
think of human beings getting themselves up like 
that? And think of it, dear! They have souls to 
be saved just as we have! Mr. Robinson [the 
missionary] has saved hundreds of them. He’s 
lived in New Guinea for nearly fifteen years! He’s 
doing a wonderful work — wonderful!’ 

She was busy for half an hour helping with the 
preparations. Then we took seats in the rear of 
the church. On the platform above the pulpit a 
large map of New Guinea had been hung. It was 
colored a deep and uniform black save for narrow 
fringes here and there along the coast. These were 
in dazzling white to show the progress of mission- 
ary enterprise on that immense island continent. 

By the time the meeting was ready to begin, the 
church was crowded. People were seated in the 
aisles, standing in the vestibules and at the open 
windows. After the invocation the congregation 
sang that old militant hymn, 


The Son of God goes forth to war 
A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar — 
Who follows in His train? 
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It was splendidly sung, every one joining in. 
Aunt Harriet’s eyes shone as she added her clear, 
strong voice to the others. The missionary, 
standing very straight, gazed in rapt, listening 
attention over the heads of the audience. At the 
conclusion of the hymn he stepped forward, with- 
out introduction, and in a quiet, impressive voice 
and manner he began: 

‘My friends, there are those who believe, or 
profess to believe, that the spirit of the Christian 
religion is dead. The same view was held a 
generation, a century, five centuries ago. In every 
age, in every land, there are doubters, faint- 
hearts, and there will always be. But I am here to 
say — and I believe it with all the strength of my 
soul — that the Son of God goes forth to war at 
this momentas triumphantly as He did in the time 
of the Apostles themselves. A kingly crown to — 
gain! To gain? In countless dark places of the 
earth it has been gained to the everlasting glory 
of the Church. But how mighty are the hosts 
arrayed against us! How far-flung is the battle 
line of the great Army of Christ! I have come this 
evening to tell you of one of the farthest outposts 
of that conquering army; to speak, not so much of 
what has been done there, as of what remains 
to do.’ 
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Then, in the same simple, deeply earnest 
manner, he told the story of his years among the 
savages: of the dangers, of the hardships and 
privations, of the opportunities for service. He 
engaged one’s interest, one’s respect, by the trans- 
parent sincerity revealed by every word and 
gesture, every intonation of his voice. I could see 
that he lived only for his lonely mission station 
among the coastal swamps; that he would go on 
living for it, and die for it at last, conscious of a 
life well spent. He was in the midst of his narra- 
tive when there was a slight stir in the crowd at 
the rear of the church. A slip of paper was passed 
from hand to hand to my Aunt Harriet. She read 
it hastily. ‘Mrs. Wintersteen is very ill.’ she 
whispered. ‘They want me to come. I must go at 
once.’ I knew what a disappointment it must be 
to her to miss the rest of the meeting, but there 
was not a second’s hesitation. No one ever called 
on Aunt Harriet in vain. 

‘You needn’t have come, dear,’ she said, a little 
reproachfully, as we were walking toward the 
Wintersteens’ house. ‘I don’t see how you could! 
Weren’t you interested?’ 

‘Very much,’ I replied, ‘but I don’t like to stay 
indoors on such a night, and remember, Aunt 
Harriet — this is my first visit here in ten years.’ 
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‘Yes, I know.’ 

We walked in silence for the rest of the way, and 
when I left her at the Wintersteen gate, ‘Now, go 
right home and don’t bother about me any more,’ 
she said. ‘You must be tired and sleepy after 
your long journey. Your room’s all ready, and 
there’s some nice fresh milk and a cherry pie in the 
ice-box.’ 

After exploring the ice-box I went out on the 
back porch. The view from there is beautiful 
at all times, particularly so by moonlight on 
a summer night. A short distance beyond the 
house the hill slopes steeply to the densely wooded 
bottom lands along the Chaquaqua River, and 
on the farther side the prairie stretches away to 
a horizon distant and gently undulating, like a 
horizon at sea. 

The night was very still. June-bugs droned by 
and fireflies glimmered through the currant bushes 
and around the peony beds. The frogs were in 
full chorus along the river, and whip-poor-wills 
were calling from the wood-lot. I stretched out 
in a hammock, meaning to pass in review frag- 
mentary periods of boyhood; but instead my 
thoughts turned to my recent adventures in the 
South Seas. The missionary was responsible for 
that, with his talk of New Guinea and the dark 
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places of the earth. The islands I had visited had 
been called dark places too, not many years ago. 
Now, doubtless, they are shown in purest white 
on the military maps of the ever-victorious army 
with the red banner. 

And yet it was curious to think that at a time 
when my Aunt Harriet’s father, whom I could 
vaguely remember, was felling trees for his first 
log cabin at Riverview, the inhabitants of most of 
those islands were still heathen. ‘There are men 
living to-day,’ I thought, ‘who must have been 
carried as babies in arms to missionary meetings 
where funds were being raised to Christianize 
those very places.’ What vast changes had taken 
place in the Pacific in less than a century! Now 
the blood-red banner streamed beyond horizons 
far to the westward. Supposing that within an- 
other fifty or seventy-five years, the vanguard of 
that great army should overtake the rear-guard on 
the other side of the world — what would they do 
then? Perhaps the eager pioneers would be 
appalled at the realization that there were no 
more heathen lands to conquer? Some, perhaps, 
would go on through sheer necessity, sheer force 
of habit. Others would turn, and, marching slowly 
back over old battle-fields, would look about. 
them, noting the changes which had taken place. 
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Would they be satisfied in every case? Would they 
talk as freely then of victories gained ‘to the ever- 
lasting glory of the church’? It was an interesting 
subject for speculation. I had seen some of their 
ancient battlefields during my recent wanderings. 
The recollection of one of them in particular was 
made the more vivid by a burst of martial music 
which just then broke the stillness of the night. 
Evidently the missionary had finished his address. 
The congregation was singing the closing hymn. 
It was ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ 


When I first saw the island, I had been travel- 
ing for several weeks on a small schooner whose 
captain and owner is one of the few independent 
traders left in that part of the Pacific. We had 
gone from island to island and from group to 
group, picking up a few sacks of copra or pearl- 
shell, a parcel of vanilla beans — anything in the 
way of cargo which might be found at the more 
remote, sparsely populated places. One evening, 
the wind coming fair from the southeast, a course 
was laid for Taputea. 

‘We might as well go up there now as later,’ the 
captain said. ‘I’ve got some mail for Mr. Cowden. 
I expect he’s wondering what’s become of it.’ 

“Who's Mr. Cowden?’ I asked. 
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‘He’s a professor, a countryman of yours. Been 
coming to Taputea off and on for twenty years. 
Sometimes he stays for as long as a year, studying 
crabs or snails, I forget which it is. They’re going 
through some queer process of evolution, he says. 
But Mr. Cowden’s all right. I’ve known him 
since the first time he came out here.’ 

At dawn, two days later, we could just make 
out the land, a faint bluish triangle showing above 
the horizon every time we rose to the swell. It was 
the peak of Tanifa, the highest mountain on the 
island, the captain informed me. 

‘It isn’t often that you have that view,’ he 
added. ‘We’re still about sixty miles off. We'll be 
at anchor to-night if the wind holds.’ 

All day, from a perch aloft, I watched the land 
emerge, changing color as the light changed. At 
sunset we were close enough to see the surf break- 
ing against the cliffs, which rose perpendicularly 
in many places to heights of more than a thousand 
feet. Above the cliffs, grassy plateaus sloped 
gently toward the mountains, whose jagged peaks 
rose clear of a level film of cloud. We coasted 
along, close inshore, past several deep valleys 
filled with purple shadow; then, rounding a head- 
land, we entered the most beautiful harbor I had 
ever seen. 
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It was about half a mile wide, completely land- 
locked, with portals of sheer rock to seaward, and 
a broad sandy beach around the inner border. 
The valley itself, as nearly as I could make out, 
was of great depth and filled with trees and dense 
bush. The houses of the settlement were hidden 
for the most part, but I had a glimpse of a few of 
them — an upper balcony with pillared arches, a 
diminutive church spire, the white wall of a ware- 
house. Soon they were lost in the gathering dark- 
ness. No lights were to be seen, and the only sound 
I heard was lapping of water along the sides of the 
schooner, and the plaintive bleating of goats far 
up in the mountains. 

The anchor was let go and went down a good 
ten fathoms, the rattle of the chain filling the bay 
with clamor. One of the sailors up forward gave a 
loud halloo and from far up the valley came back 
the arué-rué — the echo — as though it were the 
only voice of that silent land. I brought up my 
deck chair and was watching the brightening 
reflections of the stars when the captain joined 
me. 

Neither of us spoke for some time. Finally he 
said, ‘Well, what do you think of Taputea?’ 

‘It seems a very lonely place,’ I replied. ‘One 
would think that the arrival of a schooner would 
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be quite an event here. Where are all the natives? 
Asleep?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,’ he replied in his gentle, drawling 
voice. ‘They’re all sleeping in the bosom of 
Abraham.’ 

He heaved his immense bulk out of his chair and 
stood by the rail, looking toward the land. 

‘Lonesome? I should think it was! I hate to 
come up here in these days. Too bad you could- 
n’t have seen Taputea forty-five years ago. Even 
then it was finished, only I didn’t realize it. The 
first time I came was in seventy-eight. I was only 
twenty, and Taputea was the first South Sea 
island I’d ever seen. We came in about this time 
in the evening, and long before we’d rounded that 
point dozens and dozens of natives came swim- 
ming off to us. I can’t begin to tell you what a fine 
lot they were! Since then I’ve seen every kind of 
native in the Pacific, but none of the others could 
hold a candle to these. But I remember, as we 
were coming in to the anchorage, Captain Pritch- 
ard — old George Pritchard, the man I named this 
vessel after — told me just about what I’ve been 
telling you. ‘This place is done for,’ he said. ‘You 
ought to have seen it twenty years ago.’ Very 
likely some other skipper told him the same thing, 
twenty years before that. I’d like to have been 
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the first white man that ever saw the place, back 
in the old days. 

‘The worst of it was,’ he continued, ‘that all 
through these islands the first white men were 
nearly always missionaries. I’ve got no use for 
that tribe! I suppose it’s because I’ve had to 
carry so many back and forth. I’ve heard too 
many songs of Zion rising over the deep. Little 
they cared about the old days! What they wanted 
was the New Jerusalem, with all the natives 
dressed in white shirts and collars and white 
trousers, or black mother-hubbards, going to 
prayer meeting with Bibles under their arms. 
They meant well, I suppose, but Lord deliver me 
from your well-meaning people! He didn’t deliver 
these poor heathen. You can see what’s happened 
— they’re all dead. When I first came there were 
still three or four hundred living in this one valley. 
Now I could take all that’s left aboard my 
schooner and have room to spare.’ 

‘But aren’t you unfair in blaming this on the 
missionaries?’ 

‘Not at all! Not the least bit! You remember 
the old song, 


Shall we whose hearts are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The Lamp of Life deny? 
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That’s the missionary spirit! It always has been 
and it always will be. They’ll save your soul if 
they have to kill you to doit! They believe there’s 
only one Lamp of Life and that they’ve got it; so 
they snuff yours out. 

‘I said just now that I could take all the people 
there are left in this valley aboard my schooner 
and have room to spare. It’s a fact; I could. Do 
you know how many there are? Eighteen, and 
five of those are white. There’s Mr. Cowden, old 
La Motte the Government agent, Rudge the Pro- 
testant missionary, Father Gilbert the Catholic 
one, and Sister Theresa at the convent. The rest 
are natives, all in a state of grace except two — an 
old man and woman who live a good way up the 
valley. They’re pure heathen. The missionaries 
have been trying to save them for years, but 
they’ve had no luck. More power to that old 
couple! If ever they give in — well, Mr. Cowden 
will have to find some one else to bring him his 
mail. I'll never come to Taputea again. Hello! 
There’s a light. That’ll be Mr. Cowden.’ 

He walked to the companionway. 

‘Tihoti! We'll have katkai on deck this evening; 
and fetch up those sacks of mail out of my cabin.’ 

I waited with a good deal of curiosity to see this 
lonely man who had spent the better part of 
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twenty years at Taputea, ‘studying crabs or 
snails.” He hailed us from a distance, and came 
alongside, rowing vigorously. Having made fast 
his skiff, he clambered aboard with the agility of a 
boy. He was about sixty, with a white mustache, 
thick white hair, and a deeply tanned, healthy 
skin. 

‘Well, Captain!’ he said, ‘I thought you were 
never coming.’ 

‘Yes, we’re a little late, Professor; but you know 
how it is at this time of year —no wind. Until 
yesterday we haven’t made a fair day’s run the 
whole voyage. Meet my first-class passenger. 
He’s having a look round the islands. I was just 
telling him that he’s forty years too late.’ 

‘Later than that, much later,’ he said, smiling. 
‘However, Taputea still has its attractions. I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible to become so 
attached to a place.’ 

Then, excusing himself —‘This is my first 
mail since last November’ — he emptied on deck 
the sacks we had brought him and made a hasty 
examination of their contents. I noticed that the 
bulk of his mail was made up of periodicals and 
parcels of books. These last he examined eagerly. 

‘By Jove!’ he exclaimed as he opened one of 
them. ‘Here’s a piece of luck! Captain, you re- 
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member my speaking of Lieutenant Collingwood, 
who came to Taputea in the Resolute, in 1832? 
He wrote a memoir of that visit. I’ve had every 
bookseller in England and America looking for it, 
and here it is at last! Edwards, of London, dis- 
covered it. That man is a marvel! Give him time 
and I believe he could unearth the lost books of 
Livy!’ 

He was immensely pleased with his good fortune 
and referred to it again at supper. He now had 
everything, he said, which had been written about 
Taputea from the very earliest days. 

‘Are there many volumes?’ I asked. 

‘No, not a great many; thirty-odd, exclusive 
of the missionaries’ records. But they are all ex- 
traordinarily interesting.’ 

‘Well,’ said the captain, ‘I wouldn’t give you 
three ha’pence for all the missionaries have 
written.’ 

Mr. Cowden laughed. 

‘You may have discovered,’ he said to me, ‘that 
the captain is a little violent on the subject of 
missionaries? Strange, isn’t it, that traders nearly 
always are? They couldn’t have made a living 
anywhere in the Pacific if missionaries had not 
prepared the way, and yet they see red the 
moment the name is mentioned.’ 
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‘You're right, Professor— we certainly do. I’ve 
never held that traders were any great blessing to 
savages. They never pretended to be; but most of 
them believed in letting the islanders live as they’d 
a mind to, and that’s more than you can say of 
the best missionary that ever drew breath. Isn’t 
that so? Come now! What’s your honest 
opinion?’ 

‘On the question: ‘‘The Trader versus the Mis- 
sionary as a Civilizing Influence’’? It’s an old con- 
troversy, Captain. It seems hardly worth while 
reopening it in these days.’ 

‘Well, traders have one thing to their credit 
anyway —a sense of humor. When I look at 
Taputea and see what white men have done to 
it — traders, missionaries, all of us together —in 
the name of God and the Higher Civilization, I 
could laugh if it wasn’t so downright tragical. 
But take old Rudge or Father Gilbert — they’re 
still exhorting away and sending up prayers of 
thanksgiving that the heathen have all been 
saved. I’d hate to be left in this place with those 
two for company! How do you manage, Pro- 
fessor?’ 

‘You forget, Captain, that I’m not a trader. 
Missionaries are not my hereditary enemies. Mr. 
Rudge isn’t, perhaps, the sort of man I would 
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choose for a companion here, but Father Gilbert 
can be quite interesting if you can start him on 
matters outside religion.’ 

‘How’s he getting on with his dictionary?’ 

‘Famously! He’s halfway through the letter 
“KK” now.’ ) 

The captain laughed scornfully. 

‘You know,’ he said, turning to me, ‘Father 
Gilbert has been writing his dictionary of the 
Taputean language for the last twenty-five years, 
and by the time he’s finished there’ll be no one 
left to speak it but himself, Mr. Cowden, and me.’ 

“You're forgetting Rudge, La Motte, and Sister 
Theresa. Well, Captain, I must be going. What 
are your plans? You’re not leaving at once, I 
hope?’ 

‘No. I want to take in a supply of firewood, 
and to-morrow afternoon I'll give the sailors a run 
ashore. We'll sail sometime Sunday morning, very 
likely.’ 

‘In that case, what about shore-leave for the 
first-class passenger? Would you like to come?’ 
he added, turning to me. ‘There’s plenty of room 
at my house, and to-morrow you might enjoy a 
walk around the settlement?’ 

I accepted the invitation with pleasure. It was 
a warm, starlit night, so profoundly still that long 
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after we had left the schooner I could hear one 
of the sailors there, singing softly to himself. We 
passed round the end of a ruined stone pier and 
entered a river with immense trees overarching it 
from either bank. Hardly a gleam of light came 
through the interlacing branches. We soon 
brought up before a flight of stone steps descend- 
ing into the water, where the skiff was made fast. 

It was so dark that I did not see the man seated 
at the top of the steps until Mr. Cowden switched 
on his flash-lamp. He was a native, a very old 
man, naked to the waist, and wearing a pair of 
knee-length cotton drawers. His white hair was 
closely cropped, and a band of tattooing across 
his eyes had precisely the appearance of a mask. 
He rose as we approached, and stood leaning ona 
paddle. I noticed then that his whole body was 
covered with tattooing in curious and intricate 
designs. When Mr. Cowden spoke to him he made 
a barely perceptible gesture of assent by raising 
his eyebrows. Otherwise one would have thought 
that he had not observed us at all, and as we 
passed he stood gazing somberly over our heads 
toward the opposite bank of the river. 

My host preceded me through a gateway open- 
ing into a garden overgrown with weeds. Just 
before we reached the house he stopped. 
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‘Has the captain told you of the old heathen of 
Taputea? Well, that’s the man. He has no use for 
any of us, though he tolerates me after a fashion, 
because I furnish him with tobacco. You should 
see his manner of accepting my small favors, like 
a king receiving tribute from a petty prince. Jove! 
I feel petty, too, in his presence. You noticed his 
height? He’s six feet four. Imagine this island in 
the old days, filled with men of that stamp!’ 

He led the way into a spacious two-story dwel- 
ling, with upper and lower balconies encircling it. 
It was in a sorry state of repair. Heavy wooden 
shutters hung askew; the pillars supporting the 
balconies were crumbling away, and large frag- 
ments of plaster had fallen from walls and ceilings. 
Mr. Cowden occupied three rooms on the upper 
floor. These had been made habitable and 
comfortably furnished, and were in the agreeable 
state of disorder of most bachelor establishments. 
When the lamps had been lighted he sorted over 
his mail. 

‘I’ll not bother with this to-night,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
only three or four letters to get off. Plenty of time 
to-morrow, but if you don’t mind I'll just glance 
through this volume of Collingwood’s. Here are 
some magazines that might interest you.’ 

He lit his pipe and stretched out on a sofa with 
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his book, while I turned over the pages of monthly 
and quarterly reviews, some of them nearly a year 
old. There were articles on religion, politics, so- 
cial questions, criticisms of novels and volumes of 
poetry, and in many of them I was conscious of are- 
curring note either of cynicism or disillusionment, 
as plainly discernible as the melancholy laughter 
of a trombone in a ‘Blues’ symphony. Most of 
these writers seemed to think that the world was 
in the process of dissolution since the Great War 
and that there was little left to live for. I made 
a brief extract in my notebook of one critical 
article — a review of an anthology of verse called 
‘American Poetry Since 1900:’ 

‘There are more than five hundred professional 
poets,’ the critic began, ‘practicing their trade in 
America at this moment! So solemn a thought 
must make any one pause.’ He then paused at 
length to consider the contents of the volume, and 
having quoted and commented through two 
columns, he came to the following conclusion: 


Futility, vulgarity, overconsciousness of the one, 
blindness to the other — these are the two things that 
weigh upon our time. With nodreams left that they can 
agree to value deeply, men either hold dear what is 
cheap or turn in weariness from all. While we cast our 
voices across the Atlantic without having anything to 
say; while we fly across continents in a day without 
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knowing what to do when we have arrived, this is the 
sort of literature we produce. Wireless and aeroplanes 
are the poetry of our age, mustard gas and high 
explosives the stage properties of its tragic genius; but 
of memorials outlasting bronze we have raised our- 
selves but few. 


‘Well!’ said Mr. Cowden, closing his book with 
a sharp clap. ‘I’m going to have a rare time read- 
ing Collingwood. It’s interesting to find that he 
bears out what all the other explorers and travel- 
ers have said of the beauty of life at Taputea in © 
the old days. It must have been so, It’s impos- 
sible to doubt it in the face of such unanimous 
opinion. Have you read anything about the 
island?’ 

‘One or two old books,’ I replied. ‘Otherwise 
my knowledge is limited to what I’ve seen and 
heard to-day.’ 

‘I can imagine what you’ve heard — with 
respect to the missionaries in particular. I often 
take issue with the captain on that question, but, 
you know, I think he’s largely right. I doubt 
whether there has ever been, elsewhere, a primi- 
tive race so utterly and quickly destroyed by 
Western civilization as the inhabitants of this 
group of islands, and there is no doubt that the 
missionaries must bear the larger part of the 
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responsibility. That’s a broad statement. One 
might talk until doomsday without convincing a 
churchman of the truth of it. 

‘You know, very likely, that the group to 
which Taputea belongs was among the last in 
Polynesia to resist the encroaching whites? The 
natives had an instinctive distrust of ‘us from the 
first, more deeply engrained than is often the case 
with a primitive people. When representatives of 
the first Mission Society attempted to establish 
themselves here, the result was utter failure. 
Two men were chosen to work this virgin field: 
Israel Thompson, described in the record as a 
*“boot-maker,’’ and William Creel, ‘‘gentleman’s 
servant and since tin-worker.’’ Nearly the whole 
shipload of missionaries on this expedition were 
fanatical, narrow-minded, ignorant people, with 
an appalling conviction of the sacredness of their 
cause. The natives would have nothing to do with 
them, and small wonder, for they were a proud, 
intelligent race for all their primitive culture, and 
they were not long in discovering the truth — that 
they were superior to the men who had come 
to them as teachers and preceptors. And they 
learned as quickly that the purpose of the mission- 
aries was nothing less than to overthrow their 
society and to establish in its stead a civilization 
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as joyless as it was ugly and alien. Well, as I have 
said, the first attempt was a failure, but the 
missionaries had the horrible persistence of their 
kind. They came again and again, and when 
peaceable methods failed, they resorted to force. 
They were landed under cover of the guns of war- 
ships. The natives accepted them then because 
there was no alternative. 

‘The result was the inevitable one. The 
missionaries set to work at once to destroy the 
tapu—a system of laws, half secular, half re- 
ligious, which constituted the only restraints the 
natives knew. These restrictions were always en- 
forced and rarely violated. They covered every 
phase of human life, from the insurance of an 
adequate food supply to the worship of the gods 
and the Levitical code governing childbirth or 
marriage with a relative. 

‘All of this was destroyed as it had to be if 
Christianity were to thrive, and that is why I say 
that the Church is as guilty with respect to these 
people as though it had lined them up in their 
thousands and shot them down. Take from any 
nation its religion, its secular law, the tradition 
and immemorial custom which have all the bind- 
ing effect of law— what is there left? What 
happens? Precisely what has happened here. 
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‘This wholesale desolation has taken place in 
one man’s lifetime. The old native we met last 
night has witnessed the greater part of it. He re- 
members the last of the tribal wars. The Tapu- 
teans had wars, of course, but compared to ours 
they were as harmless as boys’ mimic battles. 
Formerly, although they had bows and arrows, 
they were only for sport. It was considered igno- 
ble to use them in warfare which was a hand-to- 
hand business. And there is another thing to their 
credit: they abhorred the infanticide, the system 
of birth-control, which was practiced by other 
branches of the Polynesian family. Children were 
welcomed, cherished, and almost spoiled by love. 
Strangely enough, during their centuries of iso- 
lation Nature seems to have adjusted matters 
so that the men far outnumbered the women. 
Their marriage customs which so shocked the 
early missionaries were undoubtedly better suited 
to their tribal life than the white man’s substi- 
tutes. Each woman usually had two husbands, 
sometimes more -—a young man who was her 
lover, and an older man to provide for her. The 
position of women was high among them; they 
might rule as chiefs in default of men — 

‘Am I boring you with all this?’ he asked 
suddenly. ‘What started me, anyway? Oh, yes, 
Collingwood’s book.’ 
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‘Please go on,’ I said. ‘Tell me something more 
of the people. As I remember it, some old 
explorer called them ‘‘the finest race in the 
Pacific.’’? Was that true, do you think?’ 

‘Yes, I think it was. If there were time for you 
to go through these books of mine, you would 
be impressed by the unanimity of opinion on that 
point. Every explorer who visited the island in 
former times described the inhabitants in terms of 
almost extravagant praise. Naturally enough, the 
women came in for the larger share of it. Men- 
dafia said they were lovelier than the famous 
beauties of Lima, and you may remember the 
later account of Captain Cook’s surgeon? He 
declared the women to be the most beautiful he 
had ever seen, and that the race as a whole sur- 
passed any nation in Europe in physical per- 
fection. Even the missionaries were impressed 
by their beauty. A droll incident occurred when 
they first came here. A group of young women, 
dressed only in girdles of leaves, swam off to the 
mission ship. There were some famished goats on 
board, and in their eagerness for green fodder 
they soon stripped these nymphs of their light 
garments. Imagine how shocked the missionaries 
must have been! But evidently some of them, at 
least, didn’t turn away their eyes, for in their 
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record it is stated that “for symmetry of form 
these young women might have served as models 
for the statuary and the artist.”’ 

‘Let me make one other quotation, from 
Collingwood this time. He visited Taputea, as I 
have said, in 1832, as second-in-command of the 
Resolute. While his captain was charting the 
bays and harbors, Collingwood, with two mid- 
shipmen for companions, explored the valleys. 
He spent six months ashore, living with the 
natives, and during that time not a single un- 
pleasant incident occurred to mar his relations 
with them. He must have been an exceptional 
man, tactful as well as brave. This is a part of 
what he says of the inhabitants under a chapter 
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called ‘‘General Observations’’: 


It is not possible to praise too highly the beauty and 
grace of body of the Taputeans. The men are un- 
usually tall and splendidly proportioned. The women, 
by comparison, seem uncommonly diminutive. They 
are of pale olive complexion, with exquisite hands and 
feet, and their hair would be the envy of the most 
richly endowed women of England or France. Both 
sexes have teeth of milky whiteness, due, perhaps, to 
their largely vegetable diet. Their features are regular, 
and so distinctly European that one could believe this 
race to be some lost remnant of our own. During my 
six months on the island I saw no instance of natural 
deformity, and disease appears to be unknown. The 
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Taputeans have developed a complex and highly 
organized system of government and religion well 
suited to them. The communal life as it exists in their 
valleys seems to me as nearly perfect as any system of 
human society is likely to become. We have nothing to 
teach the Taputeans which could benefit them in any 
respect, or make them happier than they now are. If, 
for once, the nations of Europe could forget their ha- 
treds and jealousies and their eagerness for dominion;, 
if they could agree to unite in protecting these islands, 
never to visit them, never to interfere in any way with 
the lives of their inhabitants, there might remain to 
after time an example of primitive race living under 
natural and social conditions which one may truth- 
fully say approach the ideal. 


Mr. Cowden threw the book on the table and 
walked restlessly up and down the room. 

‘What a splendid suggestion!’ he said. ‘I 
suppose I’m a foolish old sentimentalist for 
thinking so. But supposing it had been carried 
out; supposing that England and France and 
America had joined forces for that purpose. They 
might have taken the mandate in turn. There is 
one small island in this group that has never been 
inhabited, and it is far enough away from the 
others so that there could have been no inter- 
course with the natives on the part of the sailors. 
This might have been made the station for a 
man-of-war whose purpose it would have been to 
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see that no ships of any nation ever touched at 
the islands. The natives would have been left 
wholly to themselves. Once every fifty years or 
so, a few men of Collingwood’s type might have 
been permitted to spend a few months ashore so 
that the outside world could keep in touch with 
this primitive civilization. Personally, I would 
have been content merely to know that it was 
in existence. And it might have been at this 
moment! But how absurd for me to be talking 
like this!’ he added with a wry smile. ‘What 
nations could have been found with the fore- 
thought, the unselfishness to carry out such a 
plan? No, it would have been impossible; but 
we've lost something here well worth preserving, 
and it can never be replaced — never! Think of 
the people who were asking, one hundred years 
ago, as we still ask, even more eagerly, to-day, 
‘Where is human happiness to be found?”’ And 
at that very time ignorant men and women were 
destroying in the name of Christianity one place 
in the world where happiness was the rule and not 
the exception. And as the old missionary record 
says, ‘“The devout intercessions of the Christian 
world were continually ascending, like incense to 
Heaven, for the success of the embassy.”’ They 
were; there’s no doubt of it. Well, aise prayers 
were answered.’ 
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“What happened after all the natives had been 
converted?’ I asked. 

‘What has happened nearly everywhere else in 
Polynesia. The old life was completely changed, 
and the people, exploited by men of superior 
cunning, lost heart. By 1850 they were rapidly 
decreasing in numbers. Trade had followed the 
Word, of course, and disease followed trade. The 
missionaries were not directly responsible for 
what the traders did, to be sure, but they were 
indirectly responsible: for, as I have said, they 
destroyed the old taboos and robbed the chiefs 
and their priests of their power. The people were 
at loose ends — a nation without a government, 
without authority to which they could look for 
guidance. Conditions were ripe for the secular 
exploiters. 

‘The white colony was growing all this while. 
In the sixties there were three hundred and more, 
planters and traders making small fortunes in 
cotton during the American Civil War. The chief 
difficulty was in persuading the natives to work 
on the plantations. There was nothing they 
wanted. Mirrors, cheap jewelry, gaudy calicoes, 
the white man’s usual inducements, were worth- 
less here. At last some one thought of opium, and 
after that there was no more trouble. The natives 
would do anything to get it — even work.’ 
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‘I suppose this old house is a relic of those 
days?’ I said. 

“Yes. There are half a dozen others like it in the 
settlement. No one has lived in them for years, for 
after the Civil War, when American cotton was 
again on the market, the place began to run down. 
. By the late seventies nearly every one had gone. 
Old Mr. La Motte, the Government agent, is the 
only one left of all that crowd. He must be nearly 
ninety, in his dotage, of course, and very deaf. 
The Resident Agency used to be quite an im- 
portant post. It was abolished in 1901 — there 
was nothing left for an agent to do—and La 
Motte was retired on half-pay. But he’s for- 
gotten all about that. He thinks he’s still in the 
Government employ and goes to his office every 
day. I’ll take you to see him to-morrow.’ 


The sun was an hour high by the time we had 
finished coffee the following morning. I decided 
to spend a part of the day in an excursion up the 
valley, but before starting I went in my host’s 
company to call on Mr. La Motte. 

The Government building was a gloomy-looking 
structure, so encompassed by the jungle that the 
air inside was like that of a cavern, and the light 
very dim. The walls of the hallway were covered 
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with the mud cells of wasps, and open doorways 
revealed high-ceilinged rooms filled with a litter 
of old furniture, copra sacks, barrels, and packing- 
cases. We found Mr. La Motte in a room at the 
rear of the building. He was seated at a table, 
writing, his eyes within an inch of the page before 
him. Mr. Cowden greeted him in a loud voice, but 
it was not until he touched his shoulder that 
he looked up from his work. He was frightfully 
emaciated, quite bald, with a face so pale that it 
seemed to radiate a faint light. He gazed at us 
with a puzzled expression. 

‘You wish to see me?’ he asked, ina tay color- 
less voice. 

‘Yes; you remember me, Mr. La Motte? 
Cowden, Professor Cowden. The George Pritch- 
ard came in last night. She’s brought us a visitor.’ 

He seemed to be pondering the words, trying 
to rearrange them in his mind. At length he 
nodded, smiling wanly. 

‘George Pritchard? Oh, yes, I remember him.’ 

He looked doubtfully from one to the other of 
us; then, speaking to Mr. Cowden, ‘This is his 
son?’ 

‘No, no; not his son. Merely a visitor. He 
came by Captain Grey’s schooner. You remember 
he calls her the George Pritchard.’ 
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‘Oh,’ he replied, and was again long silent. ‘Of 
course!’ he added. ‘You wish to register. Just a 
moment, gentlemen.’ 

He rose painfully, went to a shelf filled with 
ancient ledgers, and stopped irresolutely before it. 
While he was making his search I glanced around 
the room. It was musty with the smell of old 
documents which were piled everywhere — on 
chairs and tables and boxes and scattered over the 
floor. The walls were covered with faded photo- 
graphs of sailing vessels, picnic parties, and plan- 
tation scenes. In a tarnished gilt frame above the 
table was an engraved invitation requesting the 
presence of Mr. Alfred La Motte at a dinner and 
ball to be given on board H.M.S. Implacable on 
the evening of November 21, 1872, and under this 
was the menu card of the dinner prepared and 
eaten a half-century ago. 

Mr. Cowden touched my arm and nodded 
toward the old man, who was wandering vaguely 
here and there. Noticing some papers on the floor, 
he stopped to pick them up. Having collected an 
armful, he returned to his table and gave a slight 
start as though surprised at finding us there. 

“You wish to see me?’ he asked again in the 
same puzzled way. 

‘Some other time, Mr. La Motte. It isn’t at 
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all important. We'll call again when you’re not 
so busy.’ 

‘Yes — you'll excuse me, gentlemen? I have 
some very important matters to look into. Come 
round to the club at four. We have very jolly 
times there.’ And he resumed his chair and began 
fumbling over his papers. 

‘I’m sorry I brought you,’ said Mr. Cowden 
when we were again outside; ‘but sometimes his 
mind is fairly clear, and in that case it would 
have pleased the old chap immensely to have had 
a visitor. He would have made no end of a fuss in 
looking over your papers and having you register. 
Here’s the club, by the way. Hardly worth while 
going in. It was closed long before my time.’ 

We halted in front of a decayed wooden build- 
ing with a sign, Colonial Club, still faintly visible 
over the door. | 

‘I'll leave you here,’ he said. ‘A little farther 
on you will find a path leading off to the left. 
Follow it past the convent to the river. Then you 
have only to keep straight on up the valley. Wait 
amoment! Here’s Father Gilbert, our philolo- 
gist.’ 

A robust little man, wearing a sun helmet and 
a black soutane, had just emerged from the path I 
was about to take. He had a long grayish beard 
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and pale blue eyes, all but hidden under shaggy 
eyebrows. 

‘Well, Father, how are you getting on with the 
dictionary?’ Mr. Cowden asked, after I had been 
introduced. 

‘Slowly, slowly,’ he replied. ‘I can’t say that I 
see the end of the Ks, but I’m making progress. 
And by the way, Professor: you remember our 
discussion, some time ago, of kahi, the word for 
albicore? You said, if I am not mistaken, that it 
was Kakahz in the Proto-Polynesian tongue?’ 

“Yes, I believe it was.’ 

_ *Well, I’ve been searching out modifications of 

the word, and I find that it is kakast in the 
Penrhyn Island dialect — there, you see, the 
consonants are still retained. Butnotethis! The 
Tahitian variant is aaki, and in Rarotongan we 
have aaz, the pure root form. Isn’t that interest- 
ing? It’s an excellent illustration of my point, 
that in all the Polynesian dialects the roots are 
vowel.’ 

I left them a moment later for my walk up the 
valley. The path was clearly defined at first. It 
led through a thicket of weeds and bushes to the 
convent, a large two-story building of mason- 
work, with a grass-grown gravel walk before it. 
All the windows were closed and shuttered save 
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for those of one room at the corner. Hearing the 
sound of voices, I glanced in. It was aschoolroom 
running half the length of the building, filled with 
rows of empty desks. Sister Theresa, a tiny 
woman completely hidden by her bonnet and 
robe, stood at a blackboard with a pointer in her 
hand, and two native girls, her only pupils, were 
repeating after her in sing-song voices: 

Five times five are twenty-five, 

Five times six are thirty; 


Five times seven are thirty-five, 
Five times eight are forty. 


They were pretty children of fourteen or fifteen, 
and one of them had the splendid hair Lieutenant 
Collingwood had praised so highly in her ancestors. 
Crossing the river by a steel girder — all that 
remained of the bridge—I passed through a 
grove of mango and breadfruit trees where there 
were three or four thatched huts. They were 
evidently occupied, but I saw only one old woman 
sleeping in the shade of a doorway. Far up the 
valley I came upon the house of the old native I 
had seen the night before. He was leaning against 
a tree, and his wife lay on a mat near by with her 
chin propped on her hands. I passed within a 
dozen yards of them, but neither spoke, or gave 
the slightest indication that they had seen me. 
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There was no trail beyond this point, but I 
pushed on, through bushes festooned with spiders’ 
webs, over and around the trunks of trees, walking 
sometimes in the river and sometimes along the 
banks. All the way up the valley, on both sides of 
the stream, I saw great stone platforms on which 
the natives had formerly built their houses. They 
were overgrown with trees and bushes, but some 
of them had been so massively built that hardly 
a stone had been dislodged by the encroaching 
jungle. Toward midday I entered a ravine so 
deeply shaded by overhanging mountain walls 
that it was nearly free from undergrowth. Having 
followed it for some distance, I found it blocked, 
from side to side, by a terrace of stonework. A 
rude stairway led up the side of it to a second and 
third terrace, and beyond this was a paved plat- 
form fully one hundred paces long by half as wide. 
At the back of it, in a recess in the rock, was an 
immense stone image. It had fallen from its 
pedestal and was leaning against the mountain 
wall, gazing with wide-eyed vacuity at the empty 
sky. 

It was an impressively lonely spot, but not so 
lonely, I think, as another in the main valley where 
I stopped fora swim. There, the river descended 
in a series of cascades to a splendid bathing pool, 
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walled on one side by a flat-topped boulder, nearly 
as large as Mr. Cowden’s house. Steps had been 
hewn up the sloping face of the rock. These were 
plainly footworn, and there was another de- 
pression at the summit, where countless genera- 
tions of island children must have stood before 
leaping into the still, deep water. 

I returned slowly to the settlement, trying toim- 
agine the scenes one would have witnessed in the 
valley a century ago. Collingwood had estimated 
the population at twenty-five hundred, and that 
of the island as a whole at six thousand. Now it 
was indubitably a Christian island, but the cost 
of making it so seemed out of all proportion to 
the result achieved. The silence of the place, 
its forlorn and lonely aspect, brought to mind 
Tennyson’s picture of that dolorous land in 
Lyonnesse, where King Arthur 

glanced across the field 
Of battle: but no man was moving there, 


Nor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 
Nor yet of heathen. 


Indeed, the only living things I saw during my 
walk were a few tiny iridescent lizards rustling 
over the dead leaves, and a species of small dust- 
colored bird which fluttered soundlessly through 
the undergrowth. But no—lI had forgotten. 
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Late in the afternoon, about a mile above the 
settlement, I met the native girl whose beautiful 
hair I had admired as I passed the convent school. 
She was walking arm in arm with two of the half- 
caste sailors from the schooner. They saw me 
from a distance, and all three vanished into the 
bush. When I passed the place, I heard a ripple 
of laughter hardly to be distinguished from the 
murmur of the stream. 


On Sunday morning the captain sent word that 
we were tosail at ten. I was glad toleave Taputea, 
although reluctant to part with my kindly host. 
We had talked as men do who meet by chance and 
part knowing they will never meet again. I have 
not forgotten a remark of his, made while we were 
walking along the deserted, grass-grown street to 
the beach. We halted for a moment in front of 
the Protestant church. 

“Take a last look,’ he said. ‘Here you see the 
final result of three generations of missionary 
effort.’ 

The service in Mr. Rudge’s church had just 
begun. There were four worshipers, one man and 
three old women. Mr. Rudge was reading the 
lesson from a native Bible, rounding off the pe- 
riods with vigor and solemnity. The church stood 
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close to the beach, and as we waited there for the 
schooner’s whaleboat, we could hear the mission- 
ary’s voice echoing through the empty building. 

‘Think of it!’ said my host. ‘What a fiasco this 
whole civilizing, Christianizing experiment has 
been! Who has profited by it in any way? Who 
has been made happier? No one —not a soul. 
The natives are dead and the island forgotten 
by the nation that stole it from them. As the 
captain said, it would be amusing if it were not so 
tragic.’ 

‘I wonder what Mr. Rudge and Father Gilbert 
think?’ I said. 

‘They’ve lived here too long to appreciate 
either the humor or the tragedy. I doubt whether 
they ever have. Listen! Mr. Rudge can speak for 
himself. Do you know that hymn?’ 

They were singing at the church. The words 
were in the native tongue, but the air I recognized 
at once. It was ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ 


VI 
GO-QUICK SMITH 


I Am haunted at times by the memory of a man 
who, if he is still living, must be well into his 
sixties. Perhaps he is dead; but I am never able to 
think of him as either old or dead, and when I 
dream of him—which still happens not in- 
frequently — he appears as he did on an autumn 
night many years ago. I see his bushy red 
mustache like flames of fire issuing from his 
nostrils, his protruding blue eyes, his enormous 
hairy hands. This, to me, horrible apparition 
materializes suddenly out of profound darkness, 
embossed on the face of the night and thrown into 
clear relief by the flame of a match. 

Smith was not his name, although he bore one 
nearly as common as that; and he was called ‘Go- 
Quick’ because it was a favorite diversion of his 
to anoint the back of any stray dog he could catch 
with a chemical compound which caused it the 
most acute agony. The poor beast would run till 
it dropped, or until the chemical had lost effect. 
The mixture was commonly called ‘Go-Quick.’ I 
don’t know what the ingredients were. 
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I remember Smith as far back as I remember any- 
thing; and his wife, too,a bony giantess dressed 
in blue calico, with a sunbonnet of checkered 
gingham on her head. They lived on a farm two 
miles from town, and I saw them frequently as 
they drove past our house with their produce. I 
used to await their coming inagrassy hollow in 
the bank above the road. They came always of a 
Saturday morning, and although I knew when to 
expect them and dreaded the sight of them as 
I have never since dreaded anything, I seemed 
compelled to remain at my post until they had 
passed. The ghost of the feeling of helpless, bone- 
melting terror visits me at this moment, remem- 
bering how I would crouch down in the grass hop- 
ing to escape notice as their wagon approached. 
Usually he didn’t notice me. He sat forward on 
his seat, elbows on his knees, a whip in one huge 
hand, gazing somberly at the horses’ tails; but his 
wife, stiffly erect, turned her sunbonneted head 
slowly from side to side, observing everything. A 
part of the fascination they had for me may have 
been due to the fact that the lurching of their light 
wagon over the rutty road communicated to their 
bodies a grotesque movement, as though they 
were dancing sitting down. There was a sprightli- 
ness in this bobbing, swaying movement so out of 
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keeping with the habitual morose expression on 
their faces that I could not have turned away my 
eyes however much I might have wished to. 

At first it was Mrs. Smith I feared most. She 
was a hard-featured woman. Her eyebrows 
were unusually heavy and black, and, because of 
near-sightedness perhaps, she drew them down in 
menacing fashion as she gazed at you. She rarely 
missed seeing me, and sometimes, when they 
had passed, she would turn in her seat and con- 
tinue to hold me with her glance. In those days 
she was always associated in my mind with the 
mother of a boy in one of Grimm’s or Andersen’s 
fairy tales. This mother had killed her son, 
cooked his body and fed it to his father, and there- 
after the boy’s spirit, in the form of a bird, 
perched in a tree in the dooryard, singing: 

It was my mother who murdered me, 
It was my father who ate of me, 


It was my sister Marjorie 
Who buried my bones ’neath the almond tree. 


Once Mrs. Smith called her husband’s attention 
tome. It was the first time I had ever heard either 
of them speak. Pointing toward me with her 
thumb, ‘What is it?’ she said. ‘A boy or a girl?’ 

He drew rein and both of them gazed at me for 
an eternity, it seemed. Their faces, larger than 
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human, appeared to float free of their bodies, 
approaching to within a foot of my own. ‘Better 
ask it,’ I heard him say as in a dream. Then he 
clucked to his horses and they passed on. 

The shame and mortification which mingled 
with my fear on this occasion made the experience 
one of the most vivid in childhood. I was wearing 
the kilts and curls with which the mothers of the 
eighteen-nineties afflicted their little boys. On my 
sixth birthday I was allowed to discard them both. 

The whole of childhood, it seems to me now, was 
overshadowed by my fear of the Smiths, and it 
was the more intense because I never spoke of it to 
any one. I remember one curious circumstance 
connected with my unhealthy state of mind in 
those days. In bad weather, when forced to play 
indoors, I often amused myself by standing before 
my mother’s piano, striking various keys and 
listening to the sound dying away. One note — I 
think it must have been F in the middle register — 
always called to mind a picture of the road leading 
to the Smith place. I don’t know why this should 
have been so, any more than I knew at the time; 
but invariably, upon striking this note, I seemed 
to be traveling with the sound up the long hill 
toward the Smith farm. I heard the rasping rustle 
of dead cornstalks in the fields on either hand, and 
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the mournful creaking of the windmill in the 
pasture lot. Along the northern front of the house, 
which stood at the summit of the hill, the un- 
curtained windows glared balefully, reflecting a 
pale, winterish light, and the kitchen door stood 
open as though to receive me. It is impossible to 
convey, in words, a sense of the apprehension with 
which I approached that silent, evil house. It was 
a waking nightmare quite as vivid as any I had in 
sleep, and it lasted as long as I could hear the 
reverberation of the F note from the sounding-box 
of the piano. Then, in the fragment of a second, 
the vision would be blotted out. 

On Halloween — or, as we called it, ‘Halloween 
Night’ — of my tenth year, I was admitted for 
the first time into a band of older boys whose 
leader, ‘Cheep’ Somers, was the best swimmer, 
skater, ball-player, and fighter of his years in the 
town. He was the idol of the small boys, all of 
whom prized his commendation vastly more than 
that of their fathers. On this occasion he led us 
into the usual sort of Halloween pranks. We car- 
ried Jay Champ’s wooden cigar Indian from his res- 
taurant to the Methodist minister’s front porch; 
we took the clapper out of the schoolhouse bell; 
and hauled old Mr. Phlaum’s photographic studio 
— acar on wheels — as far as the cemetery. Then 
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we halted in a cornfield at the edge of town to 
consider what we should do next. 

‘T’ll tell you what!’ said Somers, after he had 
listened to various proposals. ‘We’ll go out to old 
Go-Quick Smith’s farm and run his spring-wagon 
down the hill into Indian Creek.’ 

There was a chorus of horrified dissent the 
moment this suggestion was made. Smith hada 
well-deserved reputation as a cruel, vindictive 
man, and his farm had been as safe from small-boy 
depredations as though it had belonged to the 
Devil himself. Member after member of Somers’s 
band backed out. At last there was only Buller 
Sharpe and myself to be heard from. 

‘Come on, Buller,’ said Somers. ‘You and 
Jimmy’n I'll go. These babies can run home to 
their mothers.’ 

Somers and Sharpe, both several years older 
than I, had, I think, a purely natural fear of 
Smith. In mine there was something occult, due 
to those encounters with him in early childhood. 
To them he was merely a bad man, a boy-hater. 
To me he was the incarnation of Evil-without-a- 
name, and I remember that, as we were following 
the road I had traveled so many times in imagi- 
nation, I seemed to hear the F note ringing in my 
ears, and the old feeling of despair came over me 
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again. This actual journey seemed unreal and I 
more than half believed:-that I should wake up in 
a moment and find myself standing at the piano 
at home. 

It was about nine o’clock. The moon was shin- 
ing through a film of cloud that robbed it of half 
its light. We passed the Wilson farm and then had 
before us a lonely stretch of bottom land covered 
with willows and cottonwood trees, with Indian 
Creek winding among them in great loops. This 
bottom land belonged to Smith, who used it for 
pasture, and he had some cattle barns there. The 
other farm buildings, together with his house, 
were nearly a half-mile farther on, at the summit 
of the hill. The road leading to them had been 
graded down considerably so that there was a 
steep embankment on either side. 

We approached under this welcome cover until 
we reached the turn-off to the barnyard; then we 
crawled up the bank until we had an unrestricted 
view of the house. A light was burning in the 
kitchen. Luckily for us, the spring-wagon was 
standing in the open, near the barn. | 

‘Now we'll crawl in,’ whispered Somers. ‘Then 
I’ll take the tongue, and, Buller, you and Jimmy 
push behind. Don’t make no noise! We'll be safe 
as soon as we get to the road, and we'll dump his 
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old wagon off the bank at the end of the bridge. I 
guess that’ll show him whether we’re afraid of him 
or not!’ 

It was a light wagon, easily managed, but it 
made a horrible clatter over the frosty ground. I 
kept my head turned, my eyes on the kitchen door, 
but when we reached the road I felt my courage 
returning in increasing waves. It was a steep 
descent, and we had to hold back with all our 
strength, feet forward, letting the wagon drag us. 
Sharpe was jubilant. 

‘Ain’t you glad we came, Jimmy? Think of all 
those babies that backed out! I guess we're goin’ 
to pay old Smith back, all right!’ 

At that moment there was an awful cry from 
behind. Words of some sort were in it, but to me 
it sounded like nothing human. Sharpe and 
Somers vanished as though they had melted into 
air. I found myself alone, running down the hill in 
front of the wagon, which was rattling and banging 
close behind. Then there was a crash followed by 
silence, broken only by the sound of pursuing feet. 

I don’t know what possessed me to keep to the 
road. There was time to scramble up the bank, 
and among the fields of dead cornstalks I should 
have had an excellent chance of escape. But I kept 
straight on as though hemmed in between un- 
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scalable walls. I looked back once — that was 
enough. He was about fifty yards distant. He 
didn’t shout again, but merely kept coming on, 
coming on. I reached the bottom of the hill, 
crossed the Indian Creek bridge, and then, in pure 
animal terror, ran down the embankment toward 
one of Smith’s cattle barns. 

I didn’t know then how far he was behind, or 
whether he had seen me dodge off the road. 
My one desire was to escape the awful sound 
of following feet. A barn door stood open. I 
stumbled in, feeling along the wall with my hands, 
and fell head foremost into an opening at about 
the level of my waist. It was an oats-bin. I 
burrowed down into the grain and lay still. 

An immeasurable period of time seemed to have 
elapsed. I raised my head and listened. Cattle 
were munching hay in another part of the stable. 
I sat up cautiously and started picking the oats 
out of my eyes and hair. Then I heard a fumbling, 
rasping noise; a match flared into flame, and there 
was Smith in front of the oats-bin door. Only his 
hands and face were visible, as though they had 
been pushed through holes in a black curtain. 

If he had spoken, the experience would have 
been a little less terrifying, but he neither spoke 
nor moved for a long time — hours and hours it 
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seemed to me. I could hear his breathing. At last 
one of those huge hairy hands groped over my 
head to my coat collar and lifted me out. 

When we reached the place where the wagon 
had gone into the ditch, he stopped to make an 
examination. The wagon had turned up on its 
side and several spokes were damaged in a wheel 
which had come in contact with a large boulder. 

Mrs. Smith was sitting at a table in the kitchen 
with a lamp before her. She had a pile of socks in 
her lap and was mending one stretched over a 
darning-ball. Smith dropped me on a chair and 
closed the kitchen door. Having done this, he 
spoke for the first time. 

‘The wagon’s smashed,’ he said. 

Mrs. Smith didn’t reply. She merely drew down 
her eyebrows in the manner I knew so well and 
looked at me. Then she resumed her darning. For 
all the years that have passed since I saw the 
stocking in her hand, if it were still available and I: 
were to be asked to pick it out from ten thousand, 
I believe I could do it. But I remember nothing 
of the appearance of the kitchen except that there 
was a cabinet of shelves and drawers in one corner. 
From one of the drawers Smith took a ball of 
clothesline cord, cut off several pieces, and tested 
them for strength. I was huddled down in the 
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chair just as he had dropped me. He yanked me 
to a sitting position, tied my feet together and my 
hands behind my back. Then he picked me up, 
slung me over his shoulder, and started for the 
door. 

‘Where you goin’?’ his wife said. 

‘To drown this little pfezst in the water-tank, 
that’s where!’ 


The water I felt on my face came from a tin cup 
in Mrs. Smith’s hand. I was on the kitchen floor 
and she on her knees beside me. For a moment 
she was only a pair of immense eyebrows, but 
gradually her face took form. I heard her say, 
‘You’re goin’ too fur. They’ll have the law on ye 
one of these days.’ 

Her husband was sitting close by, his arms 
folded, watching me. 

‘Stand him up,’ he said. 

Mrs. Smith lifted me to my feet, but the bones 
were out of my legs. 

‘Stand up, young-un!’ she said. ‘He ain’t goin’ 
to drown ye.’ 

It was some time before I could manage it. Then 
Mrs. Smith led me to the door. 

‘Now git home!’ she said; ‘an’ don’t you never 
come snoopin’ ’round here again! An’ don’t you 
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go blabbin’ that he was goin’ to drown ye, or like 
enough he will!’ 

‘Let me ketch him blabbin’!’ said Smith. ‘T’ll 
do worse than drown him! I'll take him across my 
knee and break his little back!’ 

I didn’t blab from that day to this, and now 
that I have, at last, I shall not feel safe, even at 
this distance of time and place. But, as I have 
said, he may be dead by now, and if not, he is a 
fairly old man, all crippled up with rheumatism, 
perhaps. If this were the case it would be no more 
than he deserves, the old villain! 


Vil 
ICELAND 


IN one of Francis Thompson’s poems, ‘The 
Cloud’s Swan Song,’ there is a stanza which has 
for me a peculiar interest because of the picture, or 
rather the series of pictures, which it first evoked. 
I was a very immature youth when I first read the 
poem, and caught but a glimmer of its mean- 
ing; but the splendor of the imagery, the sublime 
simplicity of certain passages, filled me with awe 
and wonder. I read them over and over, and in 
particular the one stanza which so stirred the 
imagination. I don’t recall the order in which it 
comes, but the lines are as follows: 

Of my wild lot I thought; from place to place, 

Apollo’s song-bowed Scythian, I go on, 

Making in all my home, with pliant ways, 

But provident of change, putting forth root in none. 

The vision which I saw upon first reading this 

stanza was not that of a pilgrim in the realm of 
the spirit, but of an eager, insatiable wanderer in 
space — over land and sea. I cannot hope to 
convey to others a sense of the glamour which 
enveloped him, or to picture the rich and varied 
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backgrounds against which I saw his lonely, mov- 
ing figure. Two of these backgrounds appeared 
oftenest in dreams at night, or in dream-haunted 
musings by day. In one I saw the crest of a far- 
distant hill from behind which streamed an 
autumnal evening light. All the foreground was 
in deep shadow, but on the ridge, outlined against 
the sky, moved this figure, song-bowed, as I 
knew, toward some goal at which I could only 
guess. In the other he was standing on an empty, 
sunlit beach, with his back to mountains which 
rose to stupendous heights and stretched away to 
incalculable distances. In front of him, far out on 
the floor of the sea, which seemed uptilted toward 
the land, a ship was making in — a ship for which 
he was evidently waiting. I never saw him close 
at hand. He was always all but lost between an 
immensity of sky and downward-sloping plain, or 
standing at the border of a sea which was more 
than a sea— some great water as boundless as 
his hope of change. 

Thompson’s poems came into my hands some 
years before I was ready to understand and 
appreciate them, but I had been preparing since 
boyhood for the one stanza in ‘The Cloud’s Swan 
Song.’ Those who have been born and reared in 
lonely little towns on the prairies will know what 
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the preparation was, and they will understand 
why I was quick to find only a splendid literal 
meaning in the poem; a symbol — of what beauty! 
— of the ideal wanderer. Henceforth that always 
moving figure rarely faded from consciousness 
even for a day. It became a promise of my own 
high destiny. 

For it was to be a high destiny — so with the 
eagerness of youth I decided — none other than 
this: to wander over the earth, in the flesh as well 
as in the spirit, as long as life should last. I would 
put aside all other desirable ends which might in 
any way interfere with this; count other ambitions 
as nothing; be content to reap no rewards but one 
which seemed best of all — a growing delight in 
the new and strange, an appreciation, ripening 
as the years passed, of all the glories of the earth 
seen at first-hand. I would rest here and there 
for some brief time, then move on to vague and 
remote destinations; and after long periods of 
wandering, returning to old haunts, I would look 
upon them, too; with unaccustomed eyes, and be 
there, as elsewhere, ‘a stranger and a guest.’ 

Who has not had, in youth, such dreams of 
freedom? Then the blood of nomadic ancestors 
beats yet vitally in the veins, nor will it ever be 
wholly subdued for all the task-bound years 
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which follow. Then one feels most keenly — as 
Maurice de Guérin has said — that in wandering 
one fulfills the true condition of humanity. His, 
surely, is the universal cry of boyhood: ‘The 
stream of travel is full of delight. Oh, who will set 
me adrift on this Nile?’ Adrift has no terrors then; 
only the frightful boredom of immobility. And 
since it must be endured when least endurable, a 
boy seeks what relief he may. He gives rein to his 
world-wandering fancy, which takes flight on the 
slenderest pretext, and finds rich nourishment 
wherever it turns: in books and the pictures in 
books; in a crude scene painted on the back-drop 
in a village ‘opera-house’ ; in the sight of a ticketed 
portmanteau standing on a baggageman’s truck 
at a country railroad station. 

I remember a conversation I once had on this 
subject with a fellow countryman whom I met one 
misty November evening on a lonely bit of road, 
several miles beyond suburban London. That 
was his first visit to England, he told me, and he 
had spent two weeks in evening explorations of 
the environs of London in the search for a par- 
ticular view. His desire to find it was of much 
longer standing. It dated from boyhood, in fact, 
and was born of a picture in a book — ‘Oliver 
Twist’ I think it was. In the copy which he had 
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read as a boy there was a picture of two figures 
seen but dimly in the gloom of late evening. They 
had halted for a moment at the corner of a road, 
and one, pointing to a faint glow which seemed 
to come from beyond the horizon, said to the 
other: ‘See! Those are the lights of London!’ 

My companion of a moment was seeking that 
view. It would satisfy something deep within him, 
he said, could he but find it, and I understood 
precisely what he meant. We walked on together 
for a little way, talking of the books we had read 
and loved as boys, and of the woodcuts and old 
steel engravings illustrating them which had such 
imaginative appeal. 

But all this has little to do with Iceland, except, 
perhaps, indirectly; except that years later — 
scarcely a twelyemonth ago, in fact — I was think- 
ing again of that boyhood dream of wandering 
and how strangely events had conspired to bring 
it to pass. Indeed, I had quite forgotten the dream 
in the reality which it so faintly foreshadowed. I 
was then making a sojourn on an island in the 
south Pacific, as remote a destination as might 
be wished. It was mid-afternoon, and very quiet 
in the village at that hour. Even the children had 
left off playing and were scattered here and there, 
fast asleep under the shade of the mango trees. Of 
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their elders only one old woman was astir. She 
had come down to the river to wash some clothes, 
and the brisk thumping of her wooden paddle 
was the one sound needed to accentuate the 
dreaming silence of the place. Having soaped and 
pounded and rinsed, she wrung out the clothes — 
some flowered pareus, and a brightly colored bed- 
quilt —and spread them on the grass to dry. 
Then she too lay down in a sheltered spot for a 
long siesta. 

A Polynesian village during the heat of the day 
is a drowsy place. The grass-grown street is 
empty. You may sit for hours without seeing any 
movement there, without hearing a sound save 
when a gust of cool air from the depths of the 
valley stirs faintly the fronds of the palms. The 
booming of the surf far out on the reef seems not 
to be sound at all, but rather a part of the silence 
—a deep, measured breathing which disturbs the 
sense no more than the passing of a butterfly, or 
the shadow of a cloud moving across the high 
slopes of the mountains. 

I too should have succumbed, no doubt, to the 
languid influence of sun and air had not my 
interest been deeply engaged in a book: Trevel- 
yan’s ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.’ I had 
been reading it at intervals for several weeks, and 
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now skimmed through the pages, rereading ex- 
tracts from letters and journals and fragments of 
biographical comment. Among these latter I came 
upon one which I remembered having marked 
in pencil long before; and since it plays an im- 
portant part in this trivial narrative, I shall quote 
a portion of it: 


Valuable indeed is the privilege of following Mac- 
aulay through his favorite volumes where every leaf 
is plentifully sprinkled with annotations of the most 
lively of scholiasts; but it would be an injustice toward 
his reputation to separate the commentary from the 
text and present it to the public in fragmentary con- 
dition. Such a process could give but a feeble idea of 
the animation and humor of that species of running 
conversation which he frequently kept up with his 
author for whole chapters together. Of all the me- 
morials of himself which he has left behind him, these 
dialogues with the dead are the most characteristic. 
The energy of his remonstrances, the heartiness of his 
approbation, the contemptuous vehemence of his 
censure, the eagerness with which he urges and re- 
iterates his own opinions, are such as to make it 
difficult, at times, to realize that his remarks are 
addressed to people who died centuries, or perhaps 
tens of centuries, ago. But the writer of a book which 
had lived was always alive for Macaulay....When 
he opened, for the tenth or fifteenth time, some history, 
or memoir, or romance — every incident and almost 
every sentence of which he had by heart — his feeling 
was precisely that which we experience on meeting an 
old comrade, whom we like all the better because we 
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know the exact lines on which his talk will run. There 
was no society in London so agreeable that Macaulay 
would have preferred it at breakfast or dinner to the 
company of Sterne, or Fielding, or Horace Walpole, 
or Boswell; and there were many less distinguished 
authors with whose productions he was very well 
content to cheer his repasts. ‘I read,’ he says in his 
journal, ‘Henderson’s ‘‘Iceland’”’ at breakfast —a 
favorite breakfast book with me. Why? How oddly 
we are made! Some books which I never should dream 
of opening at dinner please me at breakfast and vice 
versa.’ 


There was an end of my own reading for that 
day. I fell to thinking of Macaulay, and in 
particular of the latter years of his life passed so 
pleasantly in the companionship of his books. I 
could almost see him sitting at dinner — in what 
company? With Jane Austen, perhaps, or Thu- 
cydides, or Samuel Johnson; and at breakfast, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, with Henderson’s 
‘Iceland’ propped against the coffee urn behind 
his plate. What, I wondered, was the peculiar qual- 
ity of that book which made it more acceptable 
to him at breakfast than at any other time? I had 
never heard of it. But how rarely in these days 
one hears even the name of Iceland! Yet it had 
been a nation for more than a thousand years. 
From there had come the actual discoverers of 
America five centuries before Columbus crossed 
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the Atlantic. There, too, poetry had flourished 
and a splendid prose literature at a time when 
most of Europe was without either, and America 
still a wilderness. What could it be like to-day, 
and what of the descendants of those ancient 
poets, sagamen, warriors, explorers? 

No answer to these unvoiced questions came 
from the old washerwoman sleeping near by. I 
smiled inwardly at the thought that whatever her- 
dreams they were not crossed by visions of Ice- 
land. Nor in fact had mine been until that 
moment; but now I felt a desire to go there, to 
see for myself a land lying as far to the north of 
the world’s interest as these tropical islands to the 
south of it. 

Of a sudden, remembering my pocket atlas, I 
went to the chief’s house, where I was then 
stopping, to consult it. Here, too, every one was 
sleeping, the chief himself lying in front of the 
doorway with his Polynesian Bible under his head 
for a pillow. I trod carefully among the silent 
forms, arousing only a dog, which rose languidly, 
yawned, and stretched in a bored way, and lay 
down again. In a corner, under the thatch roof, a 
wasp was at work, fashioning a mud cell for her 
larve offspring, and filling the room with the shrill 
droning of her labors. 
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Getting out my atlas, I turned through the 
pages until I found the following: 

‘Iceland. Capital, Reykjavik. (Pop. 14000.) 
Exports: fish, mutton, wool, and dairy products.’ 

That was all and it was more than enough. I 
winced at the scant utilitarian description of a 
country so glorious in the history of civilization. 
Nevertheless it gave a vague picture of the place, 
fading again almost at once. I saw, or thought I 
saw, the gleam of a sail on a gray sea, bleak head- 
lands in the wan sunshine of a winter afternoon, 
and a farmhouse looking smaller than human 
under the huge wall of a mountain. If a clearer 
picture were required — well, there was an excel- 
lent way of securing it. ‘And why not?’ I said, in 
thought. ‘There is nothing to prevent. If I 
choose I can be walking through the streets of 
Reykjavik this day three months hence. Even 
from these remote islands the journey can be 
made, very likely, in less time than was needed in 
the old days to cross from Norway.’ 

It was impossible to remain quiet under the im- 
pulse to action of these reflections. As I stepped 
over Teriaa, one of the sons of the chief, on my 
way out of the house, he opened his eyes and 
smiled drowsily. 

‘Haeré oé hia?’ (Where are you going?) he 
asked. 
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‘Haeré oré haeré’ (For a walk), I replied. But 
it is plain to me now that I was setting out on the 
first stage of a journey which has brought me to 
the little town of Akureyri on the north coast of 
Iceland. 

Sitting by a bright fire, looking out over the 
quiet waters of this mountain-girded fjord, it is 
pleasant to go back, in thought, over some of the 
details of the journey. I proceeded no farther that 
afternoon than to the upper slope of a plateau en- 
closing one side of the valley where the village 
lay. From that high vantage-point I had a view 
of a vast area of palm-clad lowland, and of the sea 
for thirty miles around. The upper air was all in 
motion, washing the senses clean of languor and 
passing over the grass in ripples of green shadow. 
It was a delightful spot in which to dream of a 
journey —to plan for one; and again in the 
imagination I set myself adrift on the stream of 
travel which flows through such varied land- 
scapes, sweeps such lonely shores. But it could 
not carry me, even in fancy, so far to the north as 
Iceland. I could not visualize a street scene in 
Reykjavik, or bring to focus the dim picture of 
the farm among the mountains. All the more 
reason for going there. 

But was it not foolish to think, seriously, of a 
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destination so casually suggested? And should I 
not regret, when it was too late, having left these 
islands where Nature is so friendly to human- 
kind? Here — no doubt of it — I had found real 
happiness. Day followed day, their passage 
scarcely noted, and marked only by variation in 
degree of loveliness. Time, even in human affairs, 
seemed the abstraction it really is. This wasa good 
not lightly to be relinquished; and yet to hold 
it at the expense of freedom was to make the most 
abject of sacrifices. Nor was happiness to be had 
for long if it were to be dependent on a miserly 
husbanding of it in one spot. Much better to 
believe, with Conrad, that it is ‘quaffed out of a 
golden cup in every latitude.’ ‘To be sure it is!’ I 
thought. Well, I would go, without either fore- 
bodings or too Sanguine expectations; and in order 
that there might be the greatest possible contrasts 
between these chapters of experience, I would 
make mine a winter journey. I would travel 
through the country as opportunity afforded, 
looking on at life, getting as well acquainted as I 
might with the people in whose veins flows the 
blood of the noblest of the old Northmen. Then, 
perhaps, I would return to the South Seas, and 
try to think no more, forever, of that boyhood 
dream of endless wandering. 
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The shadows of the mountains had crept far to 
the eastward by the time my decision was made, 
but the highest peaks were still golden green in 
the last sunset light. The village was all astir now, 
and the smoke of supper fires lay outspread in the 
cool air like a milky canopy, festooned from tree 
to tree. The gannets were flying homeward from 
their day’s fishing far out at sea, and, hovering 
within the shadow of the land, the man-o’-war 
hawks were waiting to rob them of the food they 
were bringing home in their gullets to their young. 
The children, playing in the shallows of the 
lagoon, forgot their sport for a moment as they 
watched the evening battle which always ended so 
sadly for the gannets. The superb flying of those 
strong-winged birds availed them nothing. The 
hawks were as skillful to pursue as they to evade. 
Now they were almost lost to view, now a 
thousand feet directly above the excited little 
watchers on the beach, who were shouting to each 
other: 

“Au-é! Ua ité 06?’ (Look! Did you see that?) 

‘Haeré mai ratou teinei!’ (They are coming this 
way now!) 

In the quiet of this winter afternoon how clearly 
I hear their voices and the faint disgorging 
squawks of the baffled gannets! In the village I 
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hear a blithe shouting back and forth, the 
chattering of the mynah birds in the mango trees, 
and the old women scolding good-humoredly 
around the ovens where the breadfruit and fish 
and mountain plantain are baking. And all of this 
is ten thousand miles away. 


Ten thousand miles! It seemed a fabulous 
journey because of the length of it, perhaps, and 
because on the whole it so adequately met a boy- 
hood conception of what a journey should be. 
Indeed, it would hardly surprise me if, at this 
moment, the mountains reflected in the calm 
waters of Eyjafjérdur, at Akureyri, should sud- 
denly blur and vanish, and I, waking to the song 
of an oriole in a linden tree, should find myself 
still a boy who had dreamed the whole of it. 

It began with a seven-hundred-mile journey in 
a trading schooner, in precisely the opposite 
direction to that of Iceland. This mattered little, 
however. I was not pressed for time and was well 
content to have a last experience of island travel, 
storing up memories which would serve to while 
away the long winter nights in the high latitudes. 
At length, emerging from the hinterlands of the 
Pacific, the memory of islands almost wholly 
vanished for a time, leaving a sense of emptiness, 
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of utter desolation. This passed, slowly, and in its 
place came the old sense of new life to be en- 
joyed. As I paced the decks of a north-bound 
steamer, there came afresh the realization of the 
privileges which are mine — any one’s — in this 
golden age for travelers. It seemed incredible 
that a little familiarity of use should ever have 
made such privileges seem commonplace. Spin- 
ning propellers, and the mighty engines animating 
them whose throbbing mingled with my dreams 
at night, seemed to offer splendid proof of the 
rightness of a mechanical age; so; too, a trans- 
continental passenger train moving eastward from 
San Francisco, bearing with it how many travelers 
from remote corners of the world! The telegraph 
wires rose and fell like waves in the great stream 
of travel, and the horizons, receding before, clos- 
ing in swiftly behind, gave one a sense of the very 
rotundity of the earth. At night, in my darkened 
berth, the window curtain raised, I looked out at 
the moonlit mountains and recalled to mind 
fragments of song — the weird song of primitive 
people heard but a few weeks since; and I went 
forward in thought to the land ‘beyond the 
farthest Hebrides’ which I should see, very likely, 
before the coming of the new moon. 

So I dreamed of my journey, under the happiest 
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of circumstances: with the landscape flowing past. 
The mountains gave way to the plains, and the 
plains were merged in the rolling prairie lands of 
the Middle West. And on the station platform at 
every lonely town there seemed to be, as of old, 
at least one boy of ten or twelve, gazing wistfully 
at us as the train flashed past. I wanted to say to 
each of them: ‘Sonny, only the other day, on an 
island five thousand miles from here, I was sitting 
under a palm tree, watching an old Polynesian 
woman washing some clothes. The day after to- 
morrow, or thereabouts, I shall be in Iceland. 
Don’t be impatient. Your time is coming. I used 
to stand just as you are now, looking at the trains.’ 

It is well, perhaps, that I had no opportunity to 
make these alluring confidences. I might have 
chosen the wrong boys. And maybe those prairie 
towns are not so lonely as they used to be, and the 
boys who live in them no longer the material from 
which the great army of wanderers is recruited. 
As for the land itself, viewed after a long ab- 
sence, it was hard to believe that any one should 
ever want to leave it. What lagoon-fringed 
islands set in the bluest of tropic seas could 
compare with it in loveliness? The smell of the 
meadowlands, of the warm, rich earth, the damp 
odors of tracts of woodland along the river 
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bottoms, was like a fragrance in the blood, some- 
thing nearer than breathing. Even above the 
roaring of the train I fancied that I could hear 
the song of the meadowlarks, and the old, cheery 
‘Bob White! Wheat’s ripe!’ of the quail. Yet 
here I was, passing through this paradise en route 
to Iceland! It seemed absurd. Every road wind- 
ing over the green hills seemed to beckon one 
away from such folly, and in the pasture lands 
groves of trees offered shade for meditating upon 
it till the moment of returning sanity. 

While thinking of these things I became aware 
of a huge signboard, half concealing just such a 
pleasant grove of trees; and the inscription on it 
read: 


CHICAGO INVITES YOU TO SPEND A WEEK 


FORTY MILLION PEOPLE WITHIN A NIGHT’S RIDE 


I rubbed my eyes and looked again; but there. 
was no need for rubbing, no mistaking the purport 
of letters three feet high. Could it be true? Why, 
the spoor of the last buffalo had no more than 
disappeared, and it was only yesterday — when I 
was a boy — that bands of Indians used to trek 
through our town every summer on the way to 
their camp on Squaw Creek. Forty million people! 
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And twenty-five years hence —! I thought again 
of the islands in the South Seas, and of the lonely 
white men I had met here and there, hidden away 
in the depths of the valleys, walking along un- 
frequented beaches where the peace of vast 
solitudes of ocean lapped them round. Not a few 
of them were Americans who had fled to those 
places to escape the onward march of humanity at 
home. They seemed to feel that they were safe at 
last; that the winds of change blowing from the 
high latitudes could never reach them there. The 
glamour of romance hung about those men, but 
were their lives, in truth, anything like so ro- 
mantic as those of the men in the midst of this 
Arabian Nights Dream of Progress? 

I looked about me at my fellow passengers in 
the dining-car; listened to their conversation; and 
from this fell to conjecturing what their lot might 
have been in other lands, in olden times before the 
era of democracy. Some, I imagined, would have 
been in the kitchens of great houses, scouring pots 
and pans, or, with brass rings around their necks, 
herding swine with Gurth. There were others, 
unmistakably, of a different sort — almost of a 
different species — whose names, as their lords 
and masters, would have been inscribed on the 
collars — whose names were still there, in a sense, 
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and would always be. Yet here they were, all 
dining at the same tables! 
And where, I wondered, would my own place 
have been in the days of Cedric the Saxon? 
Perhaps I should not have worn a brass collar, but 
almost certainly my name as a master would not 
have been graven on another man’s collar. Per- 
haps I should have been a lay brother transcrib- 
ing manuscripts in some old monastery; traveling, 
if at all, no farther than to the library of a neigh- 
boring monastery. No doubt about it: Democracy 
had brought me nothing but good; for now I went 
where I pleased, 


From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand, 


alone, swiftly, in perfect safety, with no one to 
question my right to do it, and with no bands of 
marauders coming out of the forest to string me 
up by the heels and jingle my small hoard of 
dollars from my pockets. To be sure, it was 
jingled out all too rapidly by modern brigands of 
various sorts along the highways of travel, but 
in less high-handed fashion; and these modern 
brigands, in return for the privilege of extortion, 
performed for one a certain amount of menial 
service. They drove one to astation, brushed one’s 
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clothes, waited upon one at table. No doubt, in 
this glorious age of equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities for all, those who were willing still to be 
menials were justified in exacting tribute from 
those whom they served. 

These reflections were interrupted by one of the 
least offensive members of this tribe, the Pullman 
porter, who was bowing before me, whisk-broom 
in hand. The train was pulling into the terminal 
at Chicago, and a few moments later, with a whole 
day of leisure before me, I set out to make a round 
of the bookshops in a search for volumes about 
Iceland. 


I began the search hopefully, for I knew that 
scores of volumes must have been written about 
Iceland, both before and since the time of Hen- 
derson. This, I learned, was the case, but most of 
them had been long out of print, and were to be 
found, if at all, only in second-hand bookshops. 
By the middle of the morning I had discovered 
three: Lord Dufferin’s ‘Letters from High Lati- 
tudes,’ and two of the old sagas, in translation, 
‘The Laxdaela Saga,’ and ‘The Story of Burnt 
Njal.’ Later, in a second-hand bookshop which 
was a marvel of order and cleanliness, I added 
two more to my collection: a thin volume called 
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‘A Summer Holiday in Iceland,’ and ‘Iceland — 
Horseback Tours in Saga Land,’ by W.S. C. Rus- 
sell. 

The young woman who brought me them 
said that mine was the first call for books about 
Iceland which she could remember, adding, 
“You’re not going there by any chance?’ 

I said that I was. 

‘But why, if you don’t mind my asking?’ 

“Why? Why does one go anywhere?’ 

‘Well,’ she replied, ‘I don’t see why any one 
does go to Iceland. I didn’t suppose any one ever 
did. It must be a dreary sort of place. It’s right 
under the Arctic Circle, isn’t it?’ 

Before I could reply she was called away to wait 
on other customers. I sat down under a lamp to 
examine my new purchases. 

The ‘Holiday’ narrative was a volume of less 
than one hundred pages, and had been privately 
printed, in England, more than fifty years ago. 
Turning to the first chapter, I read: 


For the geologist Iceland doubtless has its attrac- 
tions, but the ordinary traveler is likely to find an 
experience there disillusioning. A rugged, barren, 
treeless, sparsely populated country, under semi- 
arctic skies, life flows by — if it may be said to flow — 
with appalling monotony. 
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Here was a warning, certainly! One traveler at 
least had not found the golden cup the Icelanders 
drink from, if there is a golden cup. Although it 
disquieted me, I could not help smiling at the 
vividness of the description, and, reading on, I 
fancied I could see the crusty old gentleman who 
had written it setting out from England so hope- 
fully in fine, August-Bank-Holiday weather, pro- 
mising himself the jolliest of outings and a 
memorable experience of foreign travel. It had 
been memorable enough, but nothing like so 
jolly as he had anticipated. The semi-arctic 
skies rained on him, snowed on him; the east wind 
brought a blanket of fog which enveloped him 
when he was halfway up Mount Hekla, so that the 
ascent had to be abandoned. Geysir, the father 
of all the other geysers in the world, had refused to 
spout for him, although he had waited three days 
in the rain. Nothing had gone well. There had 
been hardly a gleam of sunshine during the whole 
month he spent in Iceland. He had been forced 
to remain indoors most of the time, in wretched 
little farmhouses where the windows were her- 
metically sealed, he said, to prevent the entrance 
of fresh air. Furthermore, he couldn’t endure the 
people, and they took snuff, ‘a disgusting habit.’ 
He had gone no farther from Reykjavik, the 
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capital, than to Thingvalla and Geysir, but it was 
clear that he considered that too far by a very long 
Way. 

I then turned to Mr. Russell’s book: 


It was five in the evening when we mounted the last 
ridge and looked down upon Hruni. It was one of the 
fairest sights I have ever witnessed — the basin-shaped 
valley of verdure surrounded by lofty ridges, the thou- 
sand sheep scattered upon the hillsides and through 
the meadow, the group of houses which constitute the 
farm buildings and the little church across the yard, 
the steam rising from some hot springs near the dwell- 
ings, the hundreds of haycocks waiting for the morrow 
to be taken to the stacks, the songs of the maidens 
driving the cows home from the pasture — a picture of 
prosperity and peace. Surely this is not Iceland, or 
else the name is a misnomer. 


This was reassuring. I read farther: 


It cost us an hour to pick our way across the has- 
socky bog, luxuriant with rushes, sedges, and cotton 
grass.... During the circuit we saw a flaxen-haired, 
barefooted lad seated upon a hummock with a book 
and a bundle of plants by his side. A dog was with him 
and two others watched the sheep from distant points. 

. I dismounted and shook hands with him, and re- 
turned the Icelandic salutation. I examined the hand- 
ful of flowers and noticed that some of them were 
partially dissected. Reaching for the worn and faded 
book, I discovered that it was a Manual of the Ice- 
landic Flora and that it was written entirely in Latin. 
A lad of twelve or thirteen years; his task the keeping 
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of a thousand sheep with no fences beyond the im- 
mediate farm enclosure; his recreation the study of 
botany through the medium of Latin. Of such boys 
are the Icelandic scholars made... . 

At six o’clock in the afternoon his father welcomed 
us in the guest-room...and in the evening, in a 
mixture of Icelandic, English and Latin, we conversed 
till midnight. The library contains many volumes of 
choice literature, theological works and history.... 
The bedrooms to which we were assigned were models 
of neatness and comfort....The quality of hospital- 
ity in these Icelandic homes is such as to make the 
stranger feel as if he were at home, and it is all done so 
quietly, without any display. 


It was an idyllic picture, but, remembering the 
Englishman’s narrative, I could not avoid the fear 
that Mr. Russell had been presented with a pair 
of rose-colored spectacles at the beginning of his 
tour. Was this picture of an Icelandic farm home 
typical? But, if it were not, what did it matter? 
It was good to know that there were still some 
homes of this sort where plain living and high 
thinking were joined as of old. The two books 
before me seemed to present the extremes of life 
in Iceland. One man found nothing that was of 
good report, and the other nothing that was not. 

By the time I had reached New York, I had 
acquired a good deal of information from books, 
but had met no one who could tell me of Iceland 
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at first hand. It occurred to me to make inquir- 
ies at the offices of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, but there I met with no better success. 
They could tell me little about Iceland, and knew 
of no Icelanders living in New York, although I 
learned that there were between forty and fifty 
thousand of them in America, living chiefly in 
Canada, with smaller colonies in North Dakota 
and elsewhere. I was about to leave the office 
when the man with whom I had been talking said, 
‘Wait amoment! It seems to me that I remember. 
seeing something about Iceland in the new tele- 
phone directory.’ He made a hasty search. ‘Yes, 
here it is: “‘Iceland Information Desk.’’ This is 
probably just what you want.’ 

I thanked him and set out at once on the quest. 
The address was easily found — an old brown- 
stone-front mansion on one of the streets west of 
Broadway. A newly painted sign, ‘ICELAND: IN- 
FORMATION, hung by the doorway. The room, I 
thought, was precisely what it should have been 
for an Iceland Information Bureau — small, bare, 
containing only a deal table and two chairs. On 
the table were pen and ink and a single block of 
writing-paper, and occupying the chairs were two 
men. One of them was of middle age, florid of face 
and rather stout. He was in shirt-sleeves — it was 
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a hot July day — and briskly fanning himself with 
a newspaper. The other I knew immediately for 
an Icelander of the old pure stock. He was a huge 
man, raw-boned, blue-eyed, and had a great 
shock of yellow hair which was parted in the 
middle. Neither of them offered me a chair. Re- 
membering Mr. Russell’s story, I noted this defect 
in courtesy not without disappointment. 

‘I suppose you speak English?’ I said to the 
man in shirt-sleeves who appeared to be in charge. 

‘Well, I suppose so,’ he replied. ‘What can I do 
for you?’ 

I told him then that I expected to visit Iceland 
shortly and had come to him for some first-hand 
information. Among other things I wanted to 
know about boats. 

‘Boats?’ he said, looking rather surprised. 
‘What do you mean, sea-going hacks? They don’t 
have ’em any more. Take a taxi, or you might 
walk.’ 

I smiled at this pleasantry, although it seemed 
a little crude. It was disappointing to find that 
Americanized Icelanders are like many other 
émigrés to America, who, as soon as they acquire 
English, pride themselves upon a certain glib, 
facetious, irrelevant manner of speech. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I suppose I might if I had on 
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my seven-league boots. But seriously, I do want 
some information. I have made many inquiries, 
to no purpose whatever. It is really surprising 
how few people in America have any knowledge of 
Iceland. They all think you belong to some tribe 
of Esquimaux, and live in igloos, and eat whale 
blubber.’ 

The two men looked at me in amazement. Then 
the elder of them said, 

“See here! What are you talking about?’ 

‘About Iceland.’ 

‘Well, what Iceland?’ 

“Why, there’s only one,’ I said. 

‘I know it,’ he replied. ‘Anyway, there’s only 
one that amounts to much. That’s right here in 
New York.’ 

However, we were both to discover that there 
are at least two: one of them a country and the 
other a skating-rink. We had a good laugh over 
the matter, and the man with whom I had been 
talking said, ‘Well, live and learn. I guess you’ve 
learned something about Iceland that you couldn’t 
find in the geographies.’ He went on to say that 
the skating-rink had recently moved from Broad- 
way and was not yet established in new quarters. 
That was the reason for the information desk. 


‘Take this card,’ he added. ‘We'll soon be 
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settled again, and when you come back to New 
York, if you want a good place to skate you'll 


know where to find it.’ 
As for the other Iceland, three weeks later I 
found it still in its old place under the Arctic 


Circle. 


VIII 
FROM AN HOTEL WINDOW 


It is late September. More than a month has 
passed since my arrival in Iceland, andI am 
now at Akureyri, the little capital of the North 
Country. 

I have taken temporary lodgings at the hotel, a 
two-story frame building which stands on a strip 
of land extending far into the fjord. The windows 
of my room look to the southward over the upper 
reaches of the fjord and the level valley land to the 
mountains, whose peaks are already white with 
the first snows of autumn. Here I have spent 
many hours watching the cloud reflections on the 
water, the changing lights on the vast wall of 
mountain to the eastward, and the shadows which 
gather in ravines and hollows, depth beyond depth 
of blue, each day a little earlier as the season 
advances. No doubt I should be more profitably 
employed. I have letters of introduction to people 
in the town which should have been presented 
long ago; and instead of seeking out a language 
teacher I have been struggling alone and hope- 
lessly with the intricacies of Icelandic grammar. 
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But it is hard to forgo this seclusion — the enjoy- 
ment of the exquisite sense of loneliness which is 
among the first and best of the rewards of travel- 
ing in a strange country. Thus far I have but 
three acquaintances in the whole of Iceland: my 
landlady, the postmaster, and the woman who 
keeps the tobacco-shop at the end of the street. 

From without, the hotel has the deserted ap- 
pearance of a seaside inn at the close of the season. 
The blinds are drawn in all windows but mine, for 
there are no other guests, nor will there be 
others, my landlady says, before next summer. 
Travelers do not come to Iceland so late in the 
year, and since the war there have been very few 
even during the summer months. It is evident 
that I shall have the country to myself for pur- 
poses of winter exploration. 

My landlady is a grave, silent woman. Al- 
though she has an excellent knowledge of English, 
she rarely speaks except in reply to a question. 
At mealtime, when she has placed'the food on the 
table, she sits with her sewing by the window, so 
quietly that I can hear the click of the needle 
against her thimble and am ashamed of the clatter 
I seem to be making with the dishes at my 
solitary meal. When I have finished, she dis- 
misses me with a slight nod, and I pass through 
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the empty dagstofa and up the stairway to my 
room as noiselessly as possible lest I should dis- 
turb — I scarcely know whom, or what. 

The silence is not of the room only, or of the 
house, but of the street, the town, the land itself. 
I have been conscious of it from the day of my 
arrival in Iceland. It is like a presence — some- 
thing one half expects to see as well as to feel and 
hear, if one may so speak. Sometimes when read- 
ing in my room, I stop in the midst of a paragraph 
to listen; or during a solitary ramble J am aroused 
of a sudden by the croaking of a raven far out on 
the heath above the town, or the bleating of sheep 
on the mountain-side across the fjord. I have 
heard these sounds elsewhere without remarking 
them particularly. Here they seem, somehow, to 
demand attention, and one measures the silence 
by them as one measures the immensity of a plain 
by the minute figure of a horseman crossing it. 

What a trifling impression man has made on 
this great ionely land despite more than a thousand 
years of occupation! The reason for this is largely, 
of course, the nature of the land itself. Only a 
small part of its forty-two thousand square miles 
is habitable. The interior is as barren of life, either 
brute or human, as it has always been. There, 
among the fastnesses of the glaciers, great rivers 
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rise, flowing out of the very heart of desolation 
and emptying into lonely seas. Rivers ‘unknown 
to song,’ and some almost without history in the 
sense of man’s relationship with them. The 
population even of the fertile valley lands has 
increased but slowly. Early in the tenth century, 
but sixty years after the first settlement of the 
country, there were fifty thousand inhabitants 
scattered around the coast and along the valleys 
leading away from it. To-day there are but 
ninety-five thousand, and a fifth part of this 
number live at Reykjavik, the capital. During 
past centuries famine and recurring pestilence 
have wrought great havoc, and in recent years 
many Icelanders have gone abroad in search of 
larger opportunities. There is no immigration. It 
may be said to have stopped at the close of the 
Viking period. Iceland has never had attraction, 
as a place to live, for men from more favored parts 
of the earth. So it remains, a land of silence and 
of vast empty spaces — such solitudes as were 
found by the handful of Celtic monks who, it is 
believed, were the first to view them. A thousand 
years hence it will still be so, and men who love 
the wild, rugged, more melancholy aspects of 
Nature will always find them here. 

For it seems likely that if Iceland were destined 
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to be developed, exploited in the manner of other 
countries, the process would now be well under 
way, and this is not the case to any extent. 
Except for the introduction of more modern 
methods of fishing and the increased import of 
commodities from the outside world, life goes on 
very much as it did a century, two centuries ago. 
The land is still remote from the thought and 
interest of the rest of the world and altered 
scarcely at all by the industrial revolution of the 
past hundred years. Iceland spar is the only 
mineral resource of commercial interest and the 
supply of this is almost exhausted. There is 
neither coal nor timber; there are only a few small 
factories, no railroads — all overland travel is on 
horseback — no cities unless Reykjavik may be 
called one. Akureyri, the second largest town, has 
twenty-four hundred inhabitants. Away from the 
coast there are no villages of any sort; only iso- 
lated farming communities separated from one 
another by great mountain walls, high tablelands, 
and vast stretches of desert country. One may 
travel from north to south and from east to west, 
when not following the customary trails, and 
cross the whole of Iceland without once passing a 
human habitation. 

On my journey northward from Reykjavik, I 
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followed the highway connecting the south and 
west country with the north. ‘The Great High- 
way,’ I had heard it called, and it is, in fact, one of 
the most frequently traveled routes in Iceland; 
butit would be hard to find anywhere a road which 
is less a highway in the modern sense. A few miles 
beyond Reykjavik it becomes the roughest of cart 
tracks, then, for the most part, merely a pony trail 
leading over moorland and mountain, across in- 
numerable rivers and small streams, and along 
valleys where, in many places, the paths have been 
worn through the turf to the depth of the horses’ 
flanks. Sometimes, after hours of riding over 
desolate ways, I came unexpectedly upon a valley, 
secluded, silent, filled with mellow sunshine, with 
a river winding by various channels through the 
meadowlands. The whistling call of the golden 
plover seemed the green-gold of the valley made 
articulate, and the faint honking of wild geese — 
the perfect voice of a lonely land — told better 
than the eye how blue the mountains were and 
how solitary. 
Dismounting to stretch my legs, I would sit for 
a time with the whole of the valley outspread be- 
low. The turf-roofed houses were scarcely to be 
seen against the meadowlands, and the brighter 
greens of the tuns — the home fields around them 
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— were like patches of velvet, at that distance 
not so broad as one’s thumbnail. I would try to 
fix the scene in mind, being sure that I should 
never find another valley so beautiful as this; but 
there was always another, and yet another, and 
for one that beckoned forward there was one that 
called back; and at the high threshold of each of 
them the wind over the mountain pass blew cold 
and keen, reminding one how brief a time re- 
mained for the enjoyment of this late summer 
loveliness. 

There is an element in the landscape here which 
satisfies more than the demand of the senses for 
beauty — a spiritual element, for lack of a better 
word. Perhaps I imagine this. It may be merely 
the clear cold outlines, the economy of Nature in 
her effects, the lack of trees and dense vegetation 
in such contrast to the overwhelming luxuriance 
of the vegetation on the islands of the South Seas 
which I had left so recently. It may be that I 
was weary, without having realized it, of tropical 
color and light and shade, and of man’s never- 
ending, hopeless struggle with tropical Nature. 
Here, too, there is struggle, but against frugality, 
not prodigality — the sort of contest which will 
always appeal most to men of Northern blood. 
And in Iceland the blood of the people is still the 
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old Norse blood, unmixed with other strains since 
the Celtic fusion made during the ninth and tenth 
centuries: and their speech is that of a thousand 
years ago. A remnant at least of what Madison 
Grant has called, whether wisely or not, ‘The 
Great Race’ is not passing in this environment, 
but holding its own under the stern natural 
conditions peculiarly suited to its survival. 

What a sense of continuity in the national life 
the modern Icelander must have! What a sense 
of nearness to the men and women of the heroic 
period in his country’s history! That they do have 
it even the most superficial observation makes 
plain. The farms are still called by the names 
given them a thousand years ago — pleasant, 
homely names, and rich with the accumulated 
associations of centuries: Hjardarholt, Herdholt, 
Hildarendi, Reykholt, Oddi, Miklibaer, Olafsvel- 
lir — there is music in them even toastranger’s 
ears. One can understand their appeal to a coun- 
tryman to whom they are so much more than 
mere names. 

The ancient literature of the country is still 
universally read and loved. At every farmhouse 
where I stopped for afternoon coffee, or to spend 
the night, I was sure to find in the badstofa two 
or three shelves of well-thumbed books, for the 
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most part the older sagas: ‘Njala,’ ‘The Lax- 
daela,’ ‘Egil Skallagrim’s Saga,’ ‘The Grettir,’ 
“The Erebiggja Saga,’ and many others I did not 
know even by name. And so little has the old 
speech altered that the children read these tales 
to-day, almost as they were written down in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries — as they were 
told, by word of mouth, in the great halls on 
winter nights at a yet earlier period. There is 
no need for the lexicons and explanatory texts 
which make the reading of ancient lore so tedi- 
ous a task for the children of other lands. 

It is hard to realize that more than forty genera- 
tions of men have lived and died since these farms 
were first occupied, for there has been little 
change. The old halls have gone, of course, and 
what forests there once were have been destroyed; 
but if its earliest inhabitants could return to 
Iceland now, they would find the meadows which 
they mowed still meadowland, and the streams 
where they fished and bathed on summer evenings 
still running clear sweet water. They would 
recognize superficial details of the landscape which 
in most countries are obliterated or completely 
altered in a decade. How pleased the men and 
women of Viking days would be could they look 
down, as I have during this journey, over the 
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places where they spent their happy, troubled 
lives! But it would sadden them, doubtless, to 
find that the land itself, for all its changelessness, 
has no memory of them, no more than of the birds 
which flew across the moorlands a thousand years 
ago. But no, this is not quite true. Some faint 
memory remains: a fragment of a wall, here and 
there, or the barely discernible outline of a temple 
site, or a depression in the ground marking the 
spot where a booth once stood, and trading was 
done when the ships had returned from Norway 
or the coasts of Britain. But the snows of cen- 
turies have fallen on these places, and winds and 
rains have filled and leveled, so that a stranger, 
unless they were pointed out, would hardly sus- 
pect the faint outlines or the few scattered 


boulders to be evidence of the work of human 
hands. 


Mine was not wholly, or even for the most part, 
a fair-weather journey. The valleys were not 
always filled with mellow sunshine. Often they © 
were overhung with clouds which seemed only less 
solid than the mountain walls themselves. Some- 
times a cold mist descended, followed by a long- 
continued downpour of rain. Then, in all truth, I 
seemed to be passing through an empty land, or 
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one inhabited only by ghosts long bereft of their 
bodies, uttering forlorn, foreboding cries with the 
voice of the raven. When the rain lifted and the 
gloom lightened a little, solitary figures could be 
seen here and there, bent toward the earth, walk- 
ing slowly, painfully, their legs stretched widely 
apart, swinging their arms across their bodies in 
curious fashion. I could only imagine them to be 
what they were: Iceland farmers mowing the last 
of the precious hay crop. The eye pictured them 
quite differently. Dwarfed by distance, gro- 
tesqued by the mist, they seemed misshapen 
earth-spirits going about some business which 
had no concern with humankind. Upon passing 
one close to the trail, it was always something of a 
shock to see him straighten up, to observe the 
friendly welcome in his smile as he leaned on his 
scythe, to hear his cheery, matter-of-fact greet- 
ing. For I had read much of Icelandic melan- 
choly, and on those dark days I expected to see 
evidences of it on every hand. But if I may judge 
after so brief an acquaintanceship with them, 
Icelanders are quite as cheerful as people in other 
lands. Certainly they seem far less dependent 
upon sunshine for healthiness of spirits. Those 
who have written so much of Icelandic melan- 
choly have, I believe, allowed the character of 
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climate and country and their own sober thoughts 
while traveling these solitary ways to color their 
conception of the people. 

But it would be easy to convince one’s self that 
melancholy must be a predominant characteris- 
tic of the Icelanders. They are of Norse-Celtic 
blood. They are thinly scattered over a lonely 
northern land which is surrounded by a gray 
northern sea. Both land and sea give them ample 
evidence of the mindless indifference of Nature to 
human concerns. As for the farmers, whether 
living inland or on the coast, their lives are very 
lonely, and they have few distractions save those 
they are able to devise for themselves. Their 
summers are brief and cold; their winters long and 
dark, and for all their labor they gain what most 
men would consider a scant livelihood. In the 
face of all this, how can they be otherwise than 
sober, silent, morose in character? So I wondered, 
often, while sitting in the badstofa of some isolated 
farmhouse, listening to the wind sweeping across 
the moorlands and the rain beating against the 
window-panes. 

Silent many of them are, in fact, and their hos- 
pitality is of the least obtrusive kind. Indeed, I 
sometimes thought it too unobtrusive. I came 
almost to dread the polite ‘Gerid svo vel’ (If you 
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please) with which, at the end of the day’s jour- 
ney, I was ushered into the badstofa, or the guest- 
room; but it came as inevitably as night and the 
door was shut as discreetly behind me. Then I 
would hear the muffled sound of retreating foot- 
steps in the long dark passageway leading to the 
other living and working quarters of the family 
at the rear of the house; then, faintly, the sound 
of another closed door; then silence, a solid block 
of it, enclosed by the walls of the empty room — 
empty save for my presence, silent save for the 
stentorian ticking of the clock. 

One gets curiously distorted pictures of a 
strange country through reading books of travel. 
The various books which I had read of life in 
Iceland had led me to believe that a stranger is 
taken immediately into the bosom of the Icelandic 
family; that aJJ doors — not merely the one lead- 
ing to the badstofa— flew and remained open at 
his approach. This has not been my experience. 
Thus far I have seen no more of the household life 
of the country than may be viewed through one 
closed door. If I were to leave Iceland now, what 
could I say to my friends who might ask of life in 
this remote land? ‘Well, the badstofa —’ I should 
begin; and, ‘This, I assure you, is a really accu- 
rate description of the badstofa,’ Ishould end. The 
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reiteration of the word in my story would be like 
the redundancy of the badstofa itself in my experi- 
ence. 

Before reaching the end of my journey, I real- 
ized that my loneliness was really evidence of the 
most thoughtful courtesy. I am a stranger in a 
land where, except in a few of the sea-coast towns 
and villages, there are neither hotels nor inns. 
When traveling it is necessary for me to stop at 
farmhouses, where entertainment is always will- 
ingly provided. But since I am both a stranger 
and a guest, my host for the night quite naturally 
assumes that I would like the same seclusion at 
his house that I should want at an inn. Further- 
more, thus far I know little or nothing of the 
language, and what could be more embarrassing 
than for two men, in the relationship of host and 
guest, to sit in silence, face to face, throughout 
a long evening? 

There is yet another reason why my hosts 
were rarely to be seen. The summer was far 
advanced, and every man, woman, and child who 
could be spared for the work — and nearly all 
could be spared — were in the fields from early 
dawn until the last light had left the sky. In 
summer, when the weather is at all favorable, it 
is not unusual for the farmers to work at their 
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haymaking from fourteen to sixteen hours a day. 
I was often in bed before my host for the night 
had returned from the fields. Some writers have 
called the Icelanders lazy. Sabine Baring-Gould, 
writing of them in 1863, says: ‘In character the 
Icelander is phlegmatic, conservative to a fault, 
desperately indolent.’ I do not believe that the 
people have changed greatly, in character or 
habits, in the space of sixty years. If they have 
not, if the Icelanders I have seen are as desper- 
ately indolent as those of 1863, then it would have 
been a pleasure indeed to have seen some of Bar- 
ing-Gould’s industrious Englishmen. 

Meanwhile I spent my lonely evenings in 
badstofas studying my Icelandic grammar and 
phrase-book, eager to have done as quickly as pos- 
sible with some of the essential spade-work on 
the language. ‘The Englishman on Iceland,’ the 
conversation manual is called. That ‘on’ made 
me suspicious at the time I purchased the book. 
‘Contains all that is necessary in conversation 
with the public,’ the presumptuous subtitle reads. 
It is of little value. What phrase-book could be? 
The Englishman or American ‘on Iceland’ must 
content himself with asking such questions as, 
‘Hve oft gys stéri Geysir?’ (How often does the 
great geyser spout?) and with receiving such irrel- 
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evant replies as ‘A hinum bjortu simarnottum er 
ekki kveikt 4 vitunum’ (On the bright summer 
nights the beacon fires are not lighted). 

I have also a French-Icelandic phrase-book, 
somewhat more useful, but giving, it seems to me, 
far too much space to the exchange of mere verbal 
courtesies. ‘I am beside myself with chagrin at 
discommoding you thus’; ‘A refusal on your part. 
would cause me infinite pain’ — these are typi- 
cal examples of the Gallic idea of useful phrases. 

My dictionary was a more interesting compan- 
ion. I spent many hours in the study of it, and was 
encouraged at finding so many words with a close 
resemblance to their English equivalents. Fiskur 
— fish; hagl — hail; 61 — ale; Jol — Yule; tss — 
ice; foolk — folk; gzell — to shout or yell; kalla — 
to call; there were scores of them whose meanings 
were apparent even to a novice, many which I 
recognized at once as old friends: for example, a 
eggja — to urge on, to exhort. To egg on, of 
course! I had not known, before, that this is good 
ancient Norse, but had always supposed it a 
venerable slang expression, originating in the 
theater, very likely, in the old barnstorming days, 
and that originally it must have been ‘to egg off.’ 

For all my language studies, I had ample leisure 
for a careful examination of the contents of the 
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badstofa, beginning with the library, passing then 
to the colored lithographs on the walls, the old 
painted chests for bed and table linen, and the 
family portraits on the chest of drawers. The 
photographs, each in a wooden frame, were ar- 
ranged in rows. I enjoyed their silent compan- 
ionship and talked with them in the universal, 
soundless language which all portraits understand. 
There were grave faces and gay; fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girls of the finest type of Northern loveliness; 
young men with strong faces, deepset eyes, well- 
shaped heads, and well-knit bodies which their 
homely ill-cut clothing could not conceal; fathers 
and mothers in the midst of healthy broods of 
children; grandmothers with broad brows and 
ample bosoms, their white hair braided and looped 
up under their tasseled black-velvet caps; grand- 
fathers, hale old men; uncles, aunts, cousins — 
and all this silent company with the heritage of 
good blood and the history of their simple, whole- 
some way of living written plain on their faces. 
I searched in vain through many groups of family 
portraits for one crafty face, for one I should not 
like to meet in the flesh. 

Then I would walk up and down the room, 
thinking of these people whom I hoped, eventu- 
ally, to know more intimately, wondering how 
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they had managed to live so homogeneously dur- 
ing all these centuries, and to escape, in these 
latter days, so many of the doubtful blessings of 
modern civilization. Climate and geographical 
position were partly responsible, no doubt, but 
there was more to the matter than this. Baring- 
Gould was right, evidently, in speaking of their 
conservatism. They were skeptical of change, and 
lived as their fathers and grandfathers had lived 
before them. With the exception of the cream 
separator, I saw, during the whole of my journey 
across the country, none of the innumerable 
mechanisms, the innumerable conveniences of the 
modern household which are indispensable with 
us: no phonographs, no radio outfits, not even 
Sunday newspapers. I can’t say that I missed 
any of these things greatly, but I did miss arti- 
ficial heat. It struck me that simplicity in that 
respect was carried a little too far. 

There was never a fire in the badstofa, and 
often no stove where there might have been one. 
‘What!’ some one may ask, ‘would you have had 
a fire in summer-time?’ Gentlest of readers, the 
solitudes of inter-stellar space would scarcely seem 
colder, I think, than the badstofa of an Iceland 
farmhouse on a rainy August evening. It is true 
that the Gulf Stream divides around the coasts of 
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Iceland and flows northward. United it might 
stand; divided, it falls a prey to the polar currents. 
Furthermore, it is spent and weary after its long 
journey and could hardly be expected to meet 
on equal terms the currents which have so re- 
cently emerged from their caverns of Greenland 
ice. 

It would not have occurred to my hosts that I 
was cold. They have no fires during the summer 
except in the kitchen at mealtime, and they would 
think it strange that I should feel the need of one. 
Men still fairly young can remember the time 
when there was scarcely a farmhouse in Iceland 
provided with stoves for heating purposes, and 
even to-day many houses are without them. In 
the country peat or dried sheep’s dung is burned 
when anything is burned, and then, often, solely 
for preparing food. Icelanders are a hardy folk, 
almost as hardy as their ponies, many of which 
live out of doors all winter without shelters of any 
sort. 

I was a little ashamed of my desire, of my need, 
for artificial heat during evenings which are here 
considered warm and comfortable; and while 
shivering over my language studies in the bad- 
stofa, I thought of the thousands of Americans who 
would have felt the cold as keenly, many of them 
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more keenly. I believe it is steam heat, central 
heating of all kinds, which has brought us to this 
pass. The Icelander’s immunity to cold has made 
me realize how much of old-fashioned hardihood 
we body-pampering Americans have lost in the 
past few generations. | 

How insidiously the manufacturers of central- 
heating apparatus have carried on, in America, 
their propaganda of advertising! I used to be 
charmed by their full-page illustrations in the 
magazines; by the contrast shown between the 
snug, cozy interior — the little children in flimsy 
summer dresses playing by the artistic radiator 
—and the bleak winter landscape seen through 
the adjacent window. But I shall be charmed no 
longer. I shall long to open the window and throw 
the little children out into the snow before they 
perish from creature comfort. I shall think how 
they will be even less able to endure moderate 
cold than their fathers were, and their own chil- 
dren still less able. It is high time that we real- 
ized the danger in those national slogans of ours: 
‘Safety First — Comfort Next.’ It would be a 
very good thing if we were to be a little less safe 
and a great deal less comfortable. The time may 
come when hordes of hardy barbarians, crossing 
the ice-packs, by way of Behring Straits, perhaps, 
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will deprive us of our safety and drive us out of 
our beautiful overheated houses. Then we shall 
wish that central heat had never been applied to 
them, and the only survivors will be those who 
were too sensible to have it applied. 


But the hour grows late. The empty hotel 
creaks and complains under the buffeting of the 
wind. The fire is out in my stove and there is no 
more fuel. I have talked at great length and said 
little; but under the circumstances, how could 
these observations have been otherwise than 
vague and general in character? What do I know 
of Iceland after my one month sojourn? 

I will even go so far as to say, what do I know 
of badstofas? 


Another week has passed; a week spent in 
almost complete forgetfulness of the present 
world of reality. The weather being very stormy, 
I was so foolish as to open a parcel of books 
brought for winter amusement; and so during 
seven days and nights I have been reading early 
and late, by daylight andlamplight. I read parts of 
‘Paradise Lost’ again; and Kinglake’s ‘Eothen,’ 
‘The Travels of Mungo Park,’ Sidney Colvin’s 
‘Life of Keats,’ Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘Two Years in 
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the French West Indies,’ and Santayana’s ‘Solil- 
oquies in England.’ 

This morning I said ‘Come in!’ consciously, for 
the first time this long while. The little maid 
opened the door just wide enough to admit her 
head, and so golden is her hair that the first shaft 
of late morning sunlight, striking it, was dissolved 
in a shower of misty glory. She was not aware of 
the beauty of the effect and said, as any other 
house-maid in Iceland might have said, 

‘A jeg ad qveikja i ofninum?’ (Shall I light the 
fire? Or, as I still translate it in my English- 
thinking way, ‘Am I to quicken in the stove?’) 

‘Ja, gerid svo vel’ (Yes, if you please), I replied, 
as always, and she bustled noiselessly around the 
room, replenishing the box of peat, tidying the 
stove hearth, every now and then flashing through 
the shaft of sunlight in a spray of gold. Then, 
having brought the breakfast tray, she bobbed a 
little curtsy at the doorway and vanished. 

Sitting by a good fire, drinking my coffee, I 
wondered whether my feeling of content were 
merely the result of being comfortable. ‘No,’ I 
thought, ‘it is not that, and assuredly it is some- 
thing besides mere physical well-being. Perhaps it 
is due to a growing consciousness that Iceland is a 
socially healthy nation. This simple, thousand- 
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years-old civilization is still solidly based on real- 
ity. One feels that nothing can shake it down. 
Here machines have not dictated the terms of life 
which is still sound at the core, and the people 
have a relish for life which is almost Elizabethan 
in character.’ The lines of Shakespeare’s song 
came into mind: 
When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 


And Tom bears logs into the hall 
And milk comes frozen home in pail — 


That was it precisely! There was the very spirit of 
the Iceland I was aware of. 

I was in the midst of this agreeable meditation 
when a motor car, of the ubiquitous type, came 
chugging briskly along the street under my 
window, as though it had been the familiar of the 
place since Viking days; as though Iceland — any 
land — had been created for no other purpose 
than to turn wheels over. I winced. Motor cars 
in Iceland! But where are they not in these days? 
One meets them in the heart of Africa, mingling 
their odors with the smell of primeval mud; cross- 
ing the midmost deserts of Arabia; parked before 
the skin tents of the Laplander; lurching in and 
out of crab-holes under the coconut trees on the 
coral islands of the Pacific, and driven by brown- 
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skinned men whose knees are still calloused with 
kneeling before outlandish gods of wood and 
stone. Yes, no doubt one should have been pre- 
pared to find motor cars in Iceland, although the 
winds of change blow but moderately here. 

To forget for the moment that they blow at all, 
I. started conjugating the old Icelandic verb ad 
quveikja — to light, to kindle, to arouse or quicken; 
and this reminded me that my language studies 
had been wholly neglected during the week’s orgy 
of reading. Even the pleasant conning of the 
dictionary had been discontinued. It was im- 
portant that there should be no further delay. 
I decided to begin work at once with Mr. Thor- 
steinsson, the language teacher. 

My landlady was sitting by the window as I 
passed through the dagstofa on my way to the 
street. She replied to my greeting in Icelandic, 
and the most important word I did not under- 
stand. 

‘You will have to translate, as usual,’ I said, a 
little ruefully. ‘I’m afraid I haven’t made much 
progress this week, but I’m on my way now to see 
Mr. Thorsteinsson.’ 

‘I am glad,’ she replied gravely. ‘It is time you 
were beginning, and you really should make a 
serious effort to learn what you can of our speech 
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since you are to be here all winter. What I just 
said was, ‘‘It is very calm this morning.’’’ 

‘“ Dinalogn’’ — does that mean calm?’ 

‘Something more than calm. How shall I say it? 
—so calm that the plucked down of the eider 
duck would not stir in the air.’ 

I shall always be grateful for that chance re- 
mark. There was magic in it, and I saw with the 
senses of the spirit how still it was, and how 
beautiful the little town could be on such a day. 
Had I really been thinking, a moment before, 
that it looked like a mining settlement or a non- 
descript pioneer town? The street was empty and 
the shops closed, as always on Monday morning 
until nearly midday. Shops and houses looked 
very small and bright with fresh paint, like those 
in a toy-shop window waiting for some child to 
set the inhabitants about their picturesque af- 
fairs. Far down the fjord a fisherman leaned over 
the side of his dory in an attitude of dreamy 
content, and the dory hung in mid-air, or so it 
seemed, for not a ripple disturbed the surface of 
the water, and a luminous golden haze concealed 
the mountains. Tworavens, looking blacker than 
their wont, were flying westward like last lost 
remnants of the night which the sun had shattered 
and dispersed. I watched them until they too 
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melted into pure sunlight, and diénalogn sounded 
in the air like the music of a bell which has just 
ceased to ring. 

I walked slowly on, thinking of the beauty of 
this and other Icelandic words, and when I next 
thought of their grammatical constructions and 
conjugations I was far beyond the town. It 
seemed foolish to go back then — all but criminal 
to waste such weather indoors, so I decided to 
forgo the language lesson. I went on till I came 
to a sheltered hollow high among the hills, over- 
looking the valley and the whole length of Eyjaf- 
jordur. There I spent the remainder of this brief 
day, watching flocks of wild geese breasting the 
clear sunlight of the upper air, and listening to the 
silence of the land flowing out in a great tide to 
meet the silence of the sea. 

The sun, having no more than risen, dis- 
appeared behind the mountains, and the sky 
gathered to itself fold after fold of filmy cloud 
that seemed to come from nowhere. The first 
stars shone dimly through, but before I was 
halfway back to town snow began to fall — the 
first snow of the autumn on the lowlands — small 
damp flakes, and still not a breath of air to blow 
them slantwise. They came faster and faster, 
whitening the ground, covering it to the depth 
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of an inch or so; then the last diaphanous veil of 
snowy dew floated gently down, all tattered at the 
edges. It was a glorious sight to see the peaks of 
the mountains emerge through the rents of it, 
still faintly flushed by the afterglow and clearly 
outlined against the apple-green sky. 

I descended the moorlands to the road leading 
to Akureyri from the north. Dusk had deepened 
into night before I reached the crest of the hill 
above the town. From there I looked down on a 
splendid transformation. Every house in the vil- 
lage was ablaze with light; not a window square, 
upstairs or down, but patterned itself in the 
snow. I remembered then that this was the 
evening for the opening of the electrical station. 
There had been talk of it for weeks. My land- 
lady, the barber, the bookseller, the postmaster — 
every one in the course of every conversation was 
sure to say, ‘But when we have the new lights —’ 
and I had not realized what this would mean to 
dwellers so close to the Arctic Circle. Hereto- 
fore the town had been very dark at night, for oil 
lamps are costly and must be frugally used. Now, 
it was plain, every one was to share in a universal 
alms of light, the gracious gift of a stream of water 
flowing down from the mountains. I called in at 
the tobacco-shop, which was flooded with light. 
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The old woman who runs it was almost garrulous 
in her excitement. 

‘To think,’ she said, ‘that we have lived so 
darkly all these years of winter nights! You see,’ 
she added, ‘one has only to turn this button’ — 
and she showed me how it worked. 

All the children in town were gathered in front 
of the hardware store, where lighted chandeliers 
of many varieties and colors were displayed for 
sale. Fathers and mothers walked up and down 
in front of their houses, seeming to doubt them 
their own. Even before the bookshop window the 
light sparkled with diamond points in the snow. 
This was a little disappointing, for I liked the dim 
oil lamp which had formerly hung there. 

Nevertheless, I stopped to note the list of vol- 
umes displayed. Besides those in Icelandic — 
history, biography, poetry — there was a copy 
of ‘Saxo Grammaticus,’ a ‘German Social and 
Industrial History,’ an ‘Esperanto Grammar,’ 
Dickens’s ‘Bleak House’ in Danish, several of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s novels, likewise in 
Danish, and, in English, a ‘History of the Re- 
formation and the Renaissance,’ an edition of 
Swinburne’s ‘Poems,’ and Francis Bacon’s ‘Es- 
says Civill and Morall.’ A very catholic display, 
it seemed to me, for a little town on the north 
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coast of Iceland. The volume of Bacon in partic- 
ular aroused my interest, for it was one of three 
books I had been promising myself for years to 
read. Curious, being reminded of that old promise 
in Iceland! ‘Nevertheless,’ I thought, ‘I had bet- 
ter not buy it. I have been reading too much 
this past week.’ But it was just the size for the 
pocket, so I did buy it, and, stopping under one 
of the new street lamps to glance through my 
purchase, I came in a moment to the following 
passage in the essay ‘Of Travel’: 


If you will have a young man put his travel intoa 
little room and in a short time to gather much, this 
you must do: Let him not stay long in one city or town, 
more or less as the place deserveth, but not long; nay, 
when he stayeth in one city or town let him change his 
lodgings from one end part of the town to another, 
which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Let him 
sequester himself from the fellowship of his country- 
men and diet in such places where there is good 
company of the nation where he traveleth. Let him, 
upon his removes from one place to another, procure 
recommendation to some person of quality that he may 
use his favour in those things he desireth to see or 
know. Thus he may abridge his travel with much 
profit. 


Standing under the lamp-post, I read to the end 
of the essay, which is full of sound advice, as per- 
tinent to the traveler of to-day, in Iceland, as to 
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the youth of the sixteenth century whom Bacon 
had in mind. A slight itching sensation in the 
soles of my feet may have been caused by stand- 
ing motionless in the snow, but it seemed more 
likely warning of an approaching attack of 
wanderlust. I decided to proceed with my explora- 
tion of Iceland at once, or as soon as opportunity 
offered; and in fancy I was already embarked, 
watching, across a space of gray, wild water, the 
desolate life-barren headlands of this rugged coast 
moving slowly past. 


IX 
DEPARTURE FOR SPAIN 


~*THE memory of the journey is already sorted with 
those pieces of life, zestfully lived, which one lays 
aside, so to speak, with such assurance of their 
value as memories. It would be hard to give 
reasons for this, for it was made up of the most 
trivial sort of incident; and yet, thirty years from 
now, I believe I shall still be able to recall the 
whole of it down to the least detail. If, at the end 
of this lapse of time, I were to be asked without 
preliminary warning, apropos of nothing: ‘What 
happened on the evening of the tenth of December 
in the year nineteen-twenty-two?’ I believe that 
I should immediately forget my gout or rheu- 
matism, or whatever ailment I may then be af- 
flicted with, and find myself once more at 
Akureyri, the little capital of the North Country 
in Iceland. I should be keenly aware of the aura 
of that particular evening, so long, long vanished; 
of the crisp, cold feel of it, the odorless smell of it. 
But thirty years is a vast deal of time in human 
affairs, and it may be that the dust of them can 
tarnish the brightest, the most vivid of memories. 
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Perhaps, therefore, it would be well to set down 
here some record of the fragmentary journey, in 
the hope that I may somehow capture and hold 
for my own distant pleasure, not so much the 
events of it as a certain happy phase of mood 
connected with them. 

I remember that I was very late for supper that 
evening, having had a long session with Mr. Thor- 
steinsson, my language teacher, and that, return- 
ing to the hotel, I found the landlady setting the 
table for her one guest. There was yellow cream 
for the skyr — a dish made of the smoothly beaten 
curds of milk — and yellow lamplight to eat it by. 
I was reminded of the mush-and-milk suppers of 
boyhood. 

‘I was hoping there would be skyr,’ I said, as 
she placed a large bowl of it by the side of my 
plate, adding — which was the barest truth — 
‘I don’t believe a more delicious dish could be 
found anywhere in the world.’ 

‘I am glad you like it,’ she replied. Then, taking 
up her sewing, she sat at the opposite end of the 
table to wait until I should finish. We had no 


further speech for some time, but at length, when 


the dishes had been cleared away and I had my 
map of Iceland spread out on the table, she said, 
‘Would you mind going elsewhere to live as 


—————————— 
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soon as it can be arranged? You see, it doesn’t 
pay me to cater for one, and IJ should like to close 
the hotel for the winter. But no doubt you will be 
glad to go. You must find it very lonely here, 
with no one about?’ | 

‘Not in the least,’ I replied; and, indeed, I felt 
that I wanted to remain indefinitely, now that the 
need for going had arisen. Solitary meditation — 
is not this one of man’s chief pleasures? And what 
time or place more suited to its indulgence than 
early winter, in a deserted hotel on the north 
coast of Iceland? But one may be solitary enough 
wherever one goes in that sparsely populated land, 
and several weeks of idleness had, in truth, given 
rise to a renewed, augmented desire for change. 
Therefore I said that I would move at once, of 
course, or as soon as other accommodation could 
be found. A few moments later, while my land- 
lady was going over the possibilities for lodgings 
elsewhere in the town, I heard a whistle, the 
whistie of a steamer. 

Were I the patron saint of wanderers, events 
would always happen in this opportune fashion. 
There would always be, for those who wished it, a 
door to open at night upon a great space of quiet 
water leading to the sea, and a whistle to be heard 
when the mood was ripest for remaining ‘not long 
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in one city or town; more or less as the place 
deserveth, but not long,’ as Bacon says in his 
essay ‘Of Travel.’ It would be a far distant 
whistle when first heard, translating into sound 
one’s desire for new faces, other scenes — one’s 
joy at the prospect of departure. And there would 
be sheer headlands and smooth mountain walls 
rising from the fjord, like those at Akureyri, to 
multiply the echoes, and deep valleys to lead 
them away and away till they became fainter than 
imagined sound. What, I wonder, did travelers 
do in the old days without steam whistles? 

Judging by the remoteness of this one, the 
steamer would not be at the wharf for some time, 
so I made leisurely preparations, trying to decide 
what vessel it could be. But whether bound east- 
ward or westward, she would of necessity go 
around the north coast, and I would leave her at 
some village huddled under the Arctic Circle, 
remaining there until the desire to move on again 
met with the opportunity. 

I packed my books and spare clothing in a large 
valise and attached to the hand-grip a tag, with 
my name and ‘To Be Called For’ written on it. I 
remembered another bag I had left in this fashion 
in a cottage in North Wales one day late in July, 
1914. I had never returned for that one, and very 
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likely never should. However, I meant to come 
back to Akureyri before a great while, and in this 
expectation decided to take only a few essential 
things: several changes of clothing, an extra pair 
of moccasins, and my oilskins and rubber boots. 
This wet-weather equipment is necessary in Ice- 
land even in the winter-time. One day the 
weather may be clear and cold, the ground frozen 
solidly under the snow; the next day it may be 
raining and the trails deep in slush. It was diffi- 
cult to make a choice of books for the journey. 
At last, with a considerable effort of will, I selected 
my Icelandic grammar, but, for pleasure purposes, 
a translation of the finest of the old sagas: ‘The 
Story of Burnt Njal.’ 

My landlady was still at her sewing when I 
came downstairs half an hour later. 

‘Do you really mean to go? I hope what I said 
this evening has not —’ 

‘Oh, no,’ I replied. ‘I’m not rushing off on that 
account. I’ve been waiting for a long time for an 
opportunity to travel around the coast.’ 

Then it occurred to me that I was counting 
rather confidently on this being an opportunity. 
Having said good-bye, I hurried to the wharf. 

The steamer was already there. She was a 
cargo boat of about two thousand tons. No 
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gangplank had been lowered — only a rope ladder 
over the side, evidence that she was not going 
to remain long. Leaving my luggage on the wharf, 
I went aboard in search of the captain and found 
him at supper in his cabin. Although I had but 
recently enjoyed my own supper, the sight of 
fried eggs and crisp browned bacon made me 
hungry again. These delicacies are rare in Ice- 
land. There are no pigs, or very few, and chick- 
ens lead a sort of discouraged, indoors existence un- 
congenial to egg-laying. The captain was a thick- 
set man of forty-five or thereabouts, plainly an 
Englishman, and quite as plainly, I thought, not 
the type of captain accustomed to granting favors 
to strangers. He regarded me with an air of cold 
appraisement over the rim of his teacup. 

‘Well?’ he said. 

‘I might as well save my breath,’ I thought. 
Nevertheless, ‘I was wondering whether you 
would be willing to take me as passenger?’ I 
began, and without waiting for a reply became 
eloquent of the modesty of my requirements in 
that capacity. I was willing to be stowed away 
anywhere: on an old sofa, a mattress on the floor, 
a bunk forward. I was used to these makeshift 
accommodations and knew, of course, that cargo 
boats were not — 
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He interrupted me. 

‘All right, all right, I'll take you. Steward, 
make up a berth in the saloon. Unless you really 
prefer sleeping forward?’ he added, turning again 
to me. I assured him that I didn’t insist on that. 

‘Right!’ he said brusquely. ‘But you’re not a 
fugitive from justice, by any chance? Well, I'll 
risk it, and I don’t wonder that you want to leave. 
Iceland! Br-r-r! I’ve been three weeks taking 
in cargo around this coast. Hope the Spaniards 
enjoy their salt cod. There’s been trouble enough 
loading some of it.’ 

‘Spaniards! You’re not going to Spain, are 
you?’ 

“Yes. Where did you think? Don’t you want to 
go to Spain?’ 

I was silent fora moment. It was a disillusion- 
ing question; for in Iceland I had all but regained 
our forefathers’ sense of the vastness of the 
world. Traveling on foot, on horseback, through 
that lonely, still inviolate land, measuring it by 
day journeyings over the most primitive of trails, 
I had come to think of space as the ancients 
thought of it. I had all but forgotten that else- 
where the earth had now dwindled to the easy 
measure of man’s little ambulatory mechanical 
contrivances. Ah, the old days, when to cross a 
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province was the event of a lifetime! When the 
seas were walls, months high, years high, repel- 
ling all but the persevering, the adventurous! 
Now that they have been leveled, where is the 
pleasure any more in making a far journey? 
Desert solitude is pricked in a thousand places by 
the chattering of tourists. There is a honking 
of motors in the streets of ancient cities, and a 
clicking of cameras in the tombs of ancient kings. 
What delight can there be in travel now that mod- 
ern magic has exorcised blue distance? 

I did not, of course, give voice to these re- 
flections. They merely passed through my mind, 
aroused and set in motion by the captain’s casual 
‘Don’t you want to go to Spain?’ as he might 
have said, ‘Will you join me at supper?’ 

My actual reply was, ‘I hadn’t thought of 
going so far just now, but —’ 

‘After all,’ I thought, ‘a mechanical age has 
compensations for its children, who may go where 
they will, to the ends of the earth, at a moment’s 
notice. They may dine on skyr in Iceland of a 
Monday, and toss the pits of Spanish olives into 
the Mediterranean on Tuesday.’ It was a tempt- 
ing prospect. And what an opportunity to com- 
pare these ancient civilizations! Despite modern 
facilities for travel one might never have such an- 
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other. The best of it was that the steamer was 
to return to Iceland with salt in three months’ 
time, and when I asked the captain whether I 
might come back with her, ‘I see nothing to pre- 
vent,’ he said, “if you are as easily satisfied with 
accommodations as you say. Mind you, though! 
I won’t promise; my owners may object. But 
where’s your gear? You'll have to look sharp! 
I expect to be out of here well before midnight.’ 

The salt cod was going aboard through two 
hatches, twenty bags at once. The cargo cluster 
threw a garish light on the wharf, over the group 
of idlers and the men wheeling hand-trucks to the 
vessel’s side. Several of the onlookers were tipsy, 
for although Iceland is, or was, a prohibition 
country, the law has been amended to allow the 
importation of a generous amount of Spanish 
wine in payment for the codfish. One of the 
quiet revelers began talking to me in a confidential 
way. I was flattered at his assumption that I 
understood Icelandic. ‘A fine country that must 
be,’ he said, ‘where they make such delicious 
wine.’ ‘Ja, ja!’ I replied, nodding my head 
sagely; but I was thinking, ‘I have only to climb 
this ladder again, go below and remain there for 
the matter of an hour or so — or I can return to 
the hotel and remain there ——’ Even momentous 
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decisions can be made quite simply. One has only 
to sit still and let a certain amount of water flow 
under bridges. 

Looking toward the hotel, I saw the light in the 
dagstofa glimmer and vanish. My landlady was 
going to bed. The outside door was never locked, 
and my old room awaited me if I cared to return 
to it. Leaving the wharf, I walked slowly along 
the deserted street and had covered a quarter of 
the distance to the hotel when the thought of the 
bag I had left with my landlady brought me to a 
halt. It was ‘To-Be-Called-For.’ The thought of 
unpacking it again was so distasteful that I re- 
turned to the steamer, where I found that the 
steward had already carried my knapsack aboard. 
Realizing by that sign that Fate was in the event, 
I climbed the rope ladder with an easy conscience, 
and half an hour later the lights of Akureyri had 
disappeared behind a distant headland. 

The weather changed before we were halfway 
up the fjord. Wind, the implacable foe of man 
and beast in Iceland and never long at rest, was 
gathering its forces again. It increased to half a 
gale by the time we had reached the open sea, 
driving before it a fine dry snow that stung the 
face like steel filings. The course was laid, north- 
north-east, and we pushed our way slowly out 
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into a night as black, as full of the menace of 
blackness as any I remember. I was on the bridge 
with the captain. 

‘Go far out — night like this,’ he half shouted 
in my ear. ‘Only few small lights — this coast. 
Not worth much.’ 

There was not enough heat in them, he said, to 
melt the snow off the glass casings. We picked up 
the light on the point beyond Siglufjérdur. It 
seemed to be feebly warning us off that desolate 
headland. Soon it vanished as though it had 
never been. Every sea drenched the bridge with 
icy spray, and the propeller raced and pounded 
as we wallowed over the crests of them. But 
when I came on deck the following morning the 
wind had subsided. We were steaming southward 
again under a cloudless sky, and far in the distance 
were the snow-covered mountains, a glorious 
sight in the red winter dawn. 

Later, at breakfast, the captain said: ‘Well, 
I’ve had some bad news, a wireless message. One 
more stop to make in Iceland before laying a 
course for Spain.’ 

It was not bad news for me. I was conscious of 
a feeling of immense relief, for I had regretted my 
hasty decision to leave Iceland almost from the 
moment of departure, and I had lain awake half 
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the night, regret becoming increasingly poignant. 
Winter is the time to see that country, and I could 
imagine nothing which Spain might have to offer 
in compensation for the loss of the lonely rugged 
beauty of the North. As I stood at the rail 
watching the coastline open out, a mighty in- 
fluence made itself felt: the very spirit of the land, 
compounded of all its desolation, all its majesty; 
and Zarathustra’s words came into mind: ‘Oh, 
lonesomeness! My home, lonesomeness!’ It 
seemed to me that I, too, was returning home, not 
as Zarathustra, to the lonesomeness of alien 
thought, but to that of Nature unprofaned — a 
visible, spatial lonesomeness of land and sea. 
Early in the afternoon we entered a fjord with 
mountains of gable-end formation on either side, 
symmetrical, gigantic, like fortresses of the old 
Norse gods. Having passed between and back of 
them, beyond view of the sea, we came to water 
so calm that the shoulders of the mountains were 
reflected in them as in a mirror of steel. Here they 
were snow-clad from base to summit, and not a 
tree, not a shrub anywhere to blur the purity 
of outline. The peaks of those still in sunlight 
glowed like live embers fanned by the wind, and 
the shadows in the hollows of the higher slopes, 
blue deepening into purple, seemed as solid, as 
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palpable as ice. Presently we came to a place 
where the mountain walls, bare of snow, fell 
almost sheer to the level of the fjord. I was 
standing in the bow with the first officer. 

‘Give a hail,’ he said, ‘and see what happens.’ 

I shouted ‘Hello!’ and the response came from 
either side, again and again. An invisible host 
seemed to be giving us welcome, but hurrying off 
at our approach to the farthermost recesses of 
desolation, until the shouting died away in an 
etherealized cry of half-mournful ecstasy. A thrill 
of delight went through me. For a moment I was 
a boy again, at that period in boyhood when one 
is pure earth-spirit, a frequenter of secret places 
where greetings of this kind are exchanged with 
one’s unseen kindred among the hills. 

‘I’ve been here before,’ said the first officer. 
‘It is one of the prettiest fjords in Iceland in the 
summer-time. All those rocks are alive with birds, 
and the lower slopes of the mountains are as green 
as the hills of Ireland. You should see it then.’ 

But I was quite content with its winter beauty, 
and a flock of ducks flying close to their slaty 
reflections in the water gave to the scene the one 
touch of life needed to make it perfect. 

The village, like many another coastal settle- 
ment in Iceland, followed the curve of the fjord, 
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with a second street extending a little way up a 
steep valley toward the tableland behind. As we 
approached, I became aware of those cross-cur- 
rents of emotion which come to the traveler from 
every side the moment land is reached and the 
land itself hidden, in a sense, by houses and the 
pigmy figures of one’s kind. We are confined 
within the limits of our humanity, and although, 
at moments, gazing afar at a continent, we seem 
to become as large as Nature, we are not able to 
practice for long such self-deception. Seen close 
at hand, against the snowy background, in the 
wintry light, the settlement had a forlorn ap- 
pearance. Some of the houses were of corrugated 
iron, others of rough concrete — crude, boxlike 
structures, shelters from the elements and nothing 
else. And yet they did not seem out of keeping 
with the rugged landscape. One might think, 
viewing the scattered towns and villages of Ice- 
land, that it had been peopled no longer than fifty 
years ago. There is reason for the rough, pioneer 
aspect of many of the settlements. Iceland is 
rich in spiritual values alone. There is but little 
material wealth. Century after century its people 
have toiled for the barest livelihood against cli- 
matic and geographical conditions so adverse as 
to have discouraged, long since, a less hardy, less 
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courageous race. So, wherever one goes, one finds 
but little outward evidence of the antiquity of 
their civilization. 

The wharf had been cleared of snow and a great 
pile of salt codfish was stacked there, ready to be 
loaded. The first officer measured it with his eye. 

‘About seventy-five tons,’ he said. ‘We'll have 
that under hatches in no time, and we couldn’t 
take a kilo more, not to please the King of Spain 
himself.’ 

He was jubilant at the prospect of an early de- 
parture; so too were the second officer, the cook, 
the captain’s steward, the men at the donkey 
engines. Every one seemed to feel the warmth of 
Spain from afar, and I was conscious of a twinge 
of regret, thinking of the opportunity about to be 
forgone. Life is so short, and the Stream of 
Travel, with its innumerable tributaries, is indeed 
full of delightful possibilities for exploration. I 
stood at the rail, lost in reverie, gazing unseeingly 
at the busy scene before me. The work of load- 
ing went forward so rapidly that it was nearly 
finished by the time I returned to the world of 
reality. Shouldering my knapsack, I prepared to 
leave the ship. The captain was pacing the 
bridge. 

“Good-bye, good-bye,’ he said brusquely. ‘Do 
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you mean to say that you’re as footloose as all 
this — go to Spain, stay in Iceland, do as you 
please offhand this way?’ 

It was one of the advantages, I said, of being an 
itinerant journalist. 

‘Hmm! Well, you’d better hurry ashore. We'll 
be off in a few minutes. Hope you enjoy your- 
self.’ 

It was then half-past two. Dusk was gathering 
in the valley, although a clear, cold light was still 
reflected from the tops of the mountains. I walked 
slowly down the village street, stopping now and 
then to read the signs over the doorways of the 
shops: Logmannshlid — the lawyer’s house; Skos- 
midur — shoemaker; Bakarabud —the baker’s 
booth. I felt a slight thrill of pride at my virtuos- 
ity in translation, but this subsided as I passed 
the Husflidsarbeide and the Hetmlislidnadarutsala. 
I searched the village through without discovering 
an hotel. Evidently there was none and it would 
be necessary to inquire for private lodging. Ice- 
landers are the most hospitable folk one could 
wish to meet, but their willingness to discommode 
themselves for strangers makes one the more re- 
luctant to impose upon them. I decided to post- 
pone as long as possible the moment when I[ 
should be compelled to do so, and turned into the 
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road leading up the valley. I was soon well beyond 
the town. The road became a narrow footpath, 
mounting steeply, zigzag fashion. In many places 
it was slippery with ice. After a hard climb I 
reached a shelf of land I had observed from below. 
From that height one might have had, by day, 
a magnificent view of the fjord, but it was now 
quite dark and I could only guess at the prospect 
beneath me. The descent was more difficult and 
I made slow work of it. I was passing the ceme- 
tery, about a half-mile beyond the town, when I 
saw a weird flash of light on the snow, and, looking 
upward, I understood the cause. That spot is 
forever memorable to me, for it was there, not a 
quarter of an hour later, that I saw for the first 
time the full splendor of the northern lights. 
There had been promise of this splendor on 
former nights throughout the autumn and early 
winter, but nothing before to compare with the 
visible music I now saw. This was not light as we 
dwellers in the lower latitudes think of it. It 
was light translated, spiritualized, the blown dust 
of stars swept from the floor of the Milky Way by 
the wind between the worlds and carried along the 
sky in billowing clouds. Again as I watched, it 
was easy to imagine that the profound blackness 
of space was itself an unfathomable sea of light, 
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invisible till whipped by this wind into waves 
crested with color: old rose, amethyst, pale 
yellow, apple green, subsiding slowly only to 
gather greater height, or to be dashed high and 
far in silvery spume against some dead world 
drifting viewless there. 

I don’t know how long I might have remained 
thus, staring into the sky, forgetting time and 
place and my urgent need of shelter for the night. 
It chanced that I was brought back to earth by 
the sound of a whistle, very faint, from far down 
the fjord. I turned my eyes in that direction, but 
could see nothing. My steamer for Spain had 
vanished, as irrevocably as the castles one builds 
for one’s self in that fabulous land. 


X 
SNOW-BOUND 


I PAUSE at the outset of this narrative to consider 
a question of expediency. Should an itinerant 
journalist ever confess boredom? Should he not 
rather avoid mention of the valleys into which he 
is sometimes forced to descend? The matter may 
be considered from varying points of view, but on 
the whole, perhaps it is best for him to be quite 
truthful; for if any follow him on his inconse- 
quential wanderings, they must be creatures of 
flesh and blood, with reactions to experience very 
much like his own. And experience is never all 
of a piece. The most credulous of travelers-by- 
proxy know this, and they are not likely to follow 
one with trust, even in fancy, along continuous 
mountain ranges of pleasant incident. ‘What sort 
of a country is this?’ they will say, ‘where one 
breathes always the brisk, heady air of purely 
joyous adventure? Either this man is fortunate 
above his fellows, or not wholly candid, or too 
considerate of our susceptibilities’; and they will 
leave him to explore for themselves, in the im- 
agination, the more arid stretches of experience 
which he has pretended do not exist. 
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Having thus convinced myself, by special 
pleading, I am the more willing to confess that 
one afternoon, not many weeks ago, I was sitting 
in a chilly attic room in a settlement on the coast 
of Iceland, playing solitaire — that last lethargic 
resource of the profoundly bored — and thinking 
with some misgivings of the future. It was about 
two o’clock, but dusk was already gathering. The 
wind was blowing at hurricane strength, driving 
before it the ashes of stars — the minute white 
clinkers of burned-out constellations in the sem- 
blance of snow, and there was no promise of 
abatement. Nothing remained of Iceland save 
one small house in which I was entombed with its 
five inmates. Nothing remained of sun, moon, or 
stars, save that endlessly falling ashy débris, 
giving of itself all that remained of light. 

I have been mildly bored, upon occasion, else- 
where in the world. It is the price one must pay 
for the gift of life, and how welcome afterward is 
the warmth and color and freshness of awakening 
interest! But never before had I found myself 
sinking into the unfathomable depths of ennui. 
The mere fact of playing solitaire convinced me 
that I was thus sinking. I threw aside the cards 
in disgust. How many games had I played? 
Twenty? Fifty? Impossible to say. I paced up 
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and down the room — four steps to the window, 
four to the door. ‘Well, this 7s a new experience!’ 
I muttered despairingly, and immediately there 
came a gleam of hope. ‘How is it possible,’ I 
thought, ‘to have a quite new experience, even of 
boredom, and be bored with it?’ But the gloom 
settled again, like the wintry light fast thickening 
with yet more somber shades of gray. Evidently 
this was the anomalous thing, the exception which 
proves the rule. 

My coming to this settlement had been the 
result of pure whim. One day, not long after my 
near departure for Spain, I was lying on arug ina 
pleasant, book-lined room, with my map of Ice- 
land, now pretty well worn with much handling, 
outspread before me. The recumbent position is 
an excellent one — not for painstaking study of a 
map, but for the idle, after-dinner survey. Chin 
in hands, elbows resting on the eastern and 
western littorals of one’s island, or continent, 
one may pass an agreeable hour speculating as 
to what might be found there, or there, or there. 
Wandering thus in fancy along a lonely stretch of 
coast, I came to a village, obscurely marked, at 
the end of one of the many fjords which indent the 
shores of Iceland. There were mountains on either 
side, rising steeply from the level of the fjord. 
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Midway was a river tumbling down the steep 
valley wall, and a trail leading to the wind-swept 
tablelands beyond. So much was to be seen from 
the map, but what sort of experience one might 
have in that isolated settlement was not, of course, 
to be determined by lying on a hearth-rug before 
a pleasant fire. So I decided to go there as soon as 
opportunity should offer. 

I had not long to wait. Two weeks later I 
climbed down the side of a fishing schooner to the 
wharf at this village. The sky was overcast after 
several days of fine weather, and the shoulders 
of the little group of Icelanders gathered there 
were powdered with snow, which was just begin- 
ning to fall again. I had begun my usual halt- 
ing, ungrammatical inquiries for lodgings, when 
a short, grizzle-haired man came bustling up. 
He wore steel-rimmed spectacles which gave him 
a professorial look, carried a cane, and was dressed 
in a mussed, rather greasy suit of blue serge. 
Doffing his hat, Danish style, with an exagger- 
ated, arms-length gesture, 

‘Good-day, sir!’ he said, in English. ‘Welcome 
to our city!’ 

I was a little surprised at the idiomatic ex- 
pression, and it was not his only one. He spoke 
English fluently, and, greatly relieved, I made 
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known my wants. There was no hotel in the 
village, he said, but they meant to have one some 
day. “And a good one, too!’ he added. ‘I’m going 
to build it myself.’ He insisted upon showing me 
at once the site he had chosen for it, and hurried 
away in front along the border of the fjord until 
we came to a rusty boiler, lying in the open, half 
buried in snow. 

‘There!’ he said. ‘You see? I’ve already made 
a beginning. This is for my hot-water system. 
I mean to have things very comfortable.’ 

He talked at length, earnestly and convinc- 
ingly, of his plans. It was plain that he saw the 
hotel in his mind’s eye, already completed, with 
guests sitting around the steam radiators in the 
comfortably furnished office and neatly dressed 
waitresses laying the tables for dinner. And there 
was only this rusty old boiler lying by the side of 
the path just where it had been dumped. It 
looked as though it had been there for a long 
time. When I asked how long, he became gloomy 
of a sudden. 

“Three years,’ he said. ‘No one comes to Ice- 
land now; not since the war.’ 

He gazed at the ground, a picture of despond- 
ency. Then, brightening as quickly again, he said: 

‘Do you suppose I could persuade some large 
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business concern in America to pay my expenses 
over there, so that I could tell them of the possibil- 
ities for trade in Iceland? We ought to do an 
enormous business with your country — enor- 
mous! Think of our fish, of our salt cod and her- 
ring oil! Then there’s mutton and wool and Ice- 
land ponies —’ 

Immediately he forgot the hotel project and 
talked as enthusiastically of commerce. 

‘Don’t you agree with me? Don’t you see the 
opportunities? You must know some one in New 
York I could go to. That might result in a big 
thing! I might stay there. I’d like that — living 
in New York.’ | 

At length I confessed that I was not in business 
and knew little of the possibilities for connections 
there. 

“You’re not!’ he exclaimed. ‘Then why have 
you come to Iceland?’ 

‘Oh, merely to travel,’ I replied. ‘I’ve always 
wanted to see this country.’ 

An expression very like anguish crossed his face. 

‘To travel? In Iceland? In the winter-time?’ 

He gripped his hands tightly over the head of 
his cane and punched with it through the snow, 
against the rusty boiler. 

“You might have gone to England,’ he said, ‘or 
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to the south of France, or Spain, or Italy. And 
you came to Iceland!’ 

He appeared to be talking to himself rather than 
to me, and at the moment I felt that I had been 
guilty of an all but criminal act. 

‘Why did you come?’ he then asked, looking at 
me reproachfully. ‘You’ll have to stay now, you 
know. I mean you'll have to stay here, in this 
village, perhaps all winter.’ 

‘Oh, surely not!’ I replied, a little anxiously. 

“Yes, you will! That is, it’s very likely. You’ve 
noticed how the fjord is starting to freeze? It may 
fill with ice so that no boats can come in; and even 
if it should not there are no steamers due for a long 
time. I think we’re in for a heavy snowstorm. 
It looks that way, and if it comes, you can’t go 
over the mountains to the next settlement. It’s 
twenty-five miles away without a single house on 
the road. The trail is often impassable for weeks 
in the winter-time.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I suppose I'll have to make 
the best of it.! But do you know of any place 
where I could stay? Is there any sort of boarding- 
house in the village?’ 

Immediately he was all enthusiasm and energy 
again. 

‘Of course! I keep one for the present, until my 
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hotel is built. And here we are standing out in the 
snow! Come along! You’ll be very comfortable 
there. I’ll see to that!’ 

He seized my bag and rushed off as though there 
were not a moment to lose. The village looked 
very dreary in the wintry light. The houses were 
perched on a narrow shelf of sloping ground 
around the end of the fjord, and directly behind 
them rose the mountains, barely visible through 
the falling snow. After a five-minute walk we 
came to a bridge over a swift stream. My land- 
lord stopped there to wait for me. 

“You see how quiet it is here? Nobody in the 
street. Well, it’s like that all winter. Nothing to 
go out for. You won’t see the sun, not even if the 
weather clears. From October till February it 
doesn’t rise above the mountains. It’s very 
gloomy. And I’ve lived here all my life! Think 
of that!’ 

He hurried on again, pausing a moment later to 
add: ‘But Iceland is a wonderful country! I 
wouldn’t live anywhere else, not if you were to 
pay me for it. Wait till it clears up! You'll see 
then how beautiful it is.’ 

His house was even more precariously perched 
than the others, between the mountains and the 
fjord. I could barely discern the rocky wall 
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towering over it. The house door was very low. 
We had to stoop to enter. The living-room was 
so filled with odds and ends of furniture that one 
moved about with difficulty. A fine oak side- 
board, hand-carved, stood by a wall. It must 
have been a relic saved from days of better for- 
tune, and looked sadly out of place in the midst of 
broken-down kitchen chairs and rickety tables. 
Two boys of eight or ten were wrestling on an old 
plush sofa. They were making a fearful racket. 
One had the other down and was pounding him 
for all he was worth. A girl, slightly older than 
either, was playing a phonograph — the first 
phonograph I had seen since coming to Iceland. 
The clothing of all three children looked as though 
it had been slept in. The father spoke sharply to 
the boys, but they paid no attention. 

*They’re very wild,’ he shouted above the din. 
‘I hope you don’t mind a little noise? My wife’s 
dead — six years ago. I have an old woman to 
keep house, but she hasn’t much time for the chil- 
dren.’ | 
Then, raising his voice even louder, he shouted, 
‘Gudrun!’ The housekeeper — she might have 
been of any age between sixty and eighty — 
came to the kitchen door. Her scant white hair 
hung in a single braid, and her face was very red, 
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as though perpetually immersed in steam. She 
made a little bone-stiff curtsy, and, after a brief 
conversation with the landlord, went out again. 

There were two rooms on the upper floor. 
Mine looked out to the mountain wall, and was 
lighted by one small window. The roof sloped 
steeply on either side, so that one could stand erect 
only in the middle of the room. It was furnished 
with a washstand, a bed, a deal table, and a chair. 
The bed had lost two legs and was supported at 
the lower end by a box; and when my landlord 
grasped the chair, the back of it came off. There 
was no stove. ‘But you will be surprised,’ he 
said encouragingly, ‘how much heat comes up 
through the floor. It’s not nearly so cold here as 
you might think, at first. The children sleep in 
that other room. Don’t let them disturb you! If 
they make a racket when they go to bed, just you 
pound on the wall! But you’ll be wanting a bath, 
of course! Wait! I'll arrange that!’ 

I was not at all eager for a bath just then. 

‘Oh, please don’t bother,’ I said. ‘To-morrow 
will do just as well.’ 

‘No bother at all! Glad to do it! I know how 
Englishmen and you Americans are: first thing — 
a bath. I know! That’s all right! I’ll have it 
ready for you in no time!’ 
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Despite my further protestations he rushed 
downstairs. I heard the outer door slam, and 
again became conscious of the uproar from the 
living-room, the shouts of the boys and the rasp- 
ing of the phonograph playing endlessly the same 
record: 


She’s as sweet as the heather, 
The bonny purple heather, 
Mary, my Scotch blue-bell. 


The wind was gathering strength from moment 
tomoment. It came from the northeast and swept 
without check down the full length of the fjord, 
making the little house tremble under its cease- 
less impact. Fine snow drifted through invisible 
cracks, and, despite the heat supposed to ascend 
from the living-room, it lay in little drifts, un- 
melted, on the floor. The gray light glimmered 
more faintly. Soon it was quite dark in the room. 
I sat on the bed, waiting for my bath. 

The landlord was gone a long time, but at last 
I heard him running briskly up the stairs. 

‘It’s all ready!’ he announced cheerily. ‘You 
won't mind a little walk? I have no bathroom 
here, but there’s going to be a first-class one in 
my hotel. Fuel—that’s Iceland’s problem.’ His 
voice became gloomy again, and, although I could 
not see his face in the darkness, I could imagine 
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the swiftly changing expression. ‘All of our coal is 
shipped in, mostly from England, and it’s very 
dear since the war. Think of the coal in America! 
Millions of tons! Cheap, too! What a chance for 
trade! You sell us your coal and we sell you our 
fish. Well, some day — but come along! The 
water will be getting cold if we don’t hurry.’ 

Had I been alone, I should have been lost at 
once in that blizzard. It was pitch-dark, and the 
snow came against our faces with blinding force. 
We struggled through drifts and over wind-swept 
places where it was all we could do to keep our 
feet. Presently we stumbled against a door, and 
my landlord said, ‘Here we are!’ 

We had difficulty in opening the door — the 
wind was blowing directly against it — but we 
succeeded at last, and I found myself in a large 
room built halfway underground and roofed with 
turf. Wooden vats were arranged around the 
walls, and one of these, my bathtub, was sending 
up clouds of steam, luminous in the lamplight. A 
fire was going under an upright boiler, and this 
was being stoked by an old man who had a beard 
reaching almost to his waist. He was dressed in 
knickerbockers, a blue sailor’s jersey, homespun 
Iceland stockings, and moccasins. On racks over- 
head sheepskins were drying. 
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‘The skins are washed in these vats,’ my land- 
lord said. ‘They are especially fine ones. See how 
white and soft the wool is! There ought to be 
a big market for them in America, don’t you 
think? Now there’s an opportunity — Iceland 
sheepskin rugs! And we could furnish thou- 
sands!’ 

Taking a notebook from his pocket he sat down 
on a box and began making calculations of Ice- 
land’s yearly output of rugs. Meanwhile I hastily 
prepared for my bath. I had to crouch, while un- 
dressing, to avoid contact with the Arctic Circle, 
and lost no time in getting into the water which 
was waist-deep and of just the right temperature. 
My landlord looked up from his notebook, beam- 
ing at me through his spectacles. 

‘Isn’t that fine?’ he said. ‘I was sure you’d 
enjoy it. But you’d better not stay in too long. 
You might catch cold. Now about these sheep- 
skins —’ 

He shouted information about them all the way 
back to his house, his voice sounding faint and thin 
above the howling of the wind. I made the brief- | 
est of replies, but my thoughts were not of sheep- 
skins. Oh, it was a memorable bath, and I doubt 
whether many landlords could be found anywhere 
in the world who would have put themselves to 
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such a deal of trouble on such a night for a chance 
guest. 

Supper was awaiting us. The children were 
already at the table, impatient to begin. Before 
bringing the food, the housekeeper tried to wash 
their faces with a damp rag. She partially suc- 
ceeded with the youngest by taking him unaware, 
but the other two fought her off. 

The strange little man who had stoked the 
boiler at the drying-house came in and took his 
place silently at the table. 

‘He’s very deaf,’ the landlord said. ‘He almost 
never speaks. I’ll not bother to introduce you.’ 

The old man ate rapidly, with great zest, and 
finished his supper even before the children, who 
wolfed their food like little savages. Before get- 
ting up from the table, he drew back one sleeve 
of his jersey, and I noticed that the back of his 
hairy forearm had been shaved smooth. Holding 
it horizontally, he laid along it a train of snuff 
which he then drew in with one long, loud intake 
of breath. Then, gravely bidding us good-night, 
he left the house. 

My landlord prepared to leave soon after- 
ward. 

‘IT have a great deal of work to do,’ he said. 
‘You know, I never have a minute to myself. 
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Make yourself at home, and your room is ready 
whenever you want to go to bed.’ 

It was then only seven o’clock, so I returned, 
reluctantly, to the living-room. The prospect of 
spending the evening with those three children 
was anything but a pleasant one. The little girl 
was not boisterous, like her brothers, but she had 
a horrible passion for the phonograph, and there 
were only three or four records, all of them songs 
sung by Harry Lauder. She played them over 
and over, regarding me meanwhile, with a grave 
unabashed gaze, as though I were some interesting 
piece of inanimate mechanism. I sought refuge 
from that steady scrutiny and was fortunate 
enough to find a fragment of a school geography 
lying on the floor. I hid behind that, making a 
pretense of reading, and gazed so long at one 
paragraph that I shall remember it, doubtless, 
till the end of my days: 

Seydisfjérdr (885) er mesti baer 4 Austrlandi. 
par er 4get héfn, og barnaskdéli er mesta hts { bei 
(Seydisfjérdr — pop. 885 — is the largest town in the 


East Country. There isa fine harbor, and the school- 
house is the largest building in the town.) 


It was a great relief to me when the old house- 
keeper came in from the kitchen. All three chil- 
dren crowded around her, begging for some favor, 
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and finally, with an apologetic glance in my direc- 
tion, she sat down before a cottage organ and be- 
gan to play. A miraculous change took place. The 
children quieted down at once, and joined in 
singing part songs which seemed to have in them 
all the wild and lonely beauty of the land. Some 
of them may not have been Iceland songs, and 
one, at least, I recognized — ‘Ben Bolt.’ The fol- 
lowing day, having nothing else to do, I made a 
copy of the Icelandic version in my notebook: 

ZE manstu nti ekki hana Alis, Ben Bolt, 

Hana Alis med lokkanna fléd? 

Ef brostir pti vid hin af gledu pa grjet, 

Ef grimdist pd titradi hin hljod. 


{ kirkju-gardi gamla, Ben Bolt, 

Er grof titi horninu ein; 

par légdu peir Alis til sidasta svefns, 
Og settu henni forn-grytis stein. 


The words sounded as odd as they look in print, 
but the children had beautiful voices, and I have 
never heard that old song more effectively sung. 

Meanwhile the fire in the stove had gone out 
and the room grew increasingly chilly. The others 
did not appear to be aware of this, although their 
breath came forth in steam as they sang. I with- 
drew quietly, and went upstairs to bed. The sing- 
ing lasted at least another hour, and I could have 
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listened with pleasure for a much longer time. 
When they retired, to my surprise they did so 
without making the least noise. I lay awake for a 
good while, listening to the booming of the wind — 
an awe-inspiring sound. Never, before coming to 
that remote spot, had I known what the north 
wind, fully aroused, could be. It seemed fluid ice, 
and swept over the ramparts of that desolate 
coast with scarcely an eddy, like water flowing 
over a pebble. From high overhead came a tumult 
of lonely voices. All the spirits of the North had 
returned from the Underworld, and, crying and 
calling to each other, hurried along the upper 
surface of that mighty torrent of air as over a 
solid, viewless pavement. 


It was pitch-dark when I awoke. I lit the candle 
and looked at my watch — eight o’clock. The 
drifts of snow on the floor had greatly increased 
during the night. They sparkled in the candle- 
light, flashing from flawless crystals, innumer- 
able points:of color—green and red and blue 
and white; but I was not tempted to get out 
of bed. I heard no sound of activity downstairs. 
The house was silent save for the creaking of 
its timbers under the incessant buffeting of the 
wind. 
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As I lay there, warm and snug under the eider- 
down coverlet, I was reminded of Charles Lamb’s 
essay in which he exposes the fallacy that one 
should rise of a morning with the lark. He con- 
sidered ten o’clock as the earliest hour one should 
even think of getting out of bed, and another half- 
hour was needed before actually carrying out the 
unpleasant business. And he had England in 
mind — England in the summer-time. What, I 
wondered, would he have thought a seasonable . 
hour in Iceland in the month of January? But 
he would not have considered that matter at all. 
Iceland would have been one of the least perfect 
of his Imperfect Sympathies. And indeed I, too, 
was but imperfectly in sympathy with Iceland 
just then. 

The future looked as dark to me as the dawn of 
that winter day. Supposing I were to be marooned 
indefinitely in this village — what could I do to 
pass the time? I had brought nothing to read, and 
there was nothing in the house, either in English 
or Icelandic. The only thing approaching a book 
was the fragment of school geography. In such 
weather it would be impossible to find much diver- 
sion out of doors; and even though the weather 
permitted, the village was so hemmed-in between 
the mountains and the fjord that one would soon 
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exhaust the possibilities for exploration. One could 
walk only along the narrow shelf of land where 
the houses were, and this was less than a mile long 
and scarcely one hundred yards wide at any point. 
No, I should have to spend most of my time in- 
doors. 

I observed, while in the midst of these gloomy 
reflections, that the thumb of my right hand was 
twitching, with an erratic circular motion. Then 
the left one began; then both started twirling 
furiously, first in one direction, then in the other, 
then each in opposing circles—a supposedly 
difficult maneuver for thumbs, but which mine 
performed with the greatest ease. By that sign I 
knew that I was going to be bored, very seriously 
bored. 

I threw back the eider-down coverlet and sprang 
out of bed. I regretted that there was not one of 
those fine sheepskin rugs to stand on while 
dressing, but lacking it I dressed all the more 
rapidly. Outside, despite my warm clothing — 
two suits of woolen underwear, two army shirts, 
heavy Iceland stockings, corduroy coat and rid- 
ing-breeches, and sheepskin moccasins — I was 
chilled through in a moment. Little could be seen 
from the doorway, except that the snow had 
drifted against the mountains in a long steep 
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slope, half burying the near-by houses. The 
upper reaches of the fjord were frozen over to a 
distance of several hundred yards. 

The housekeeper, who slept in the same room 
with the children, came down stairs as I re- 
entered the house. 

‘Godin daginn!’ (Good-day!) she said. ‘pad 
er Agaet vedur.’ (It is fine weather.) 

I looked sharply at her, but her face was grave, 
composed. She had, seemingly, merely given 
utterance to what she considered a statement of 
fact. The wind had abated a little in force, and 
the sky was a shade or two lighter, but even so 
it was not my idea of fine weather by a long 
way. 

The housekeeper started building a fire in the 
kitchen stove, and I watched with dismay her 
cautious method of putting on the fuel. She 
added just enough to bring the water in the kettle 
to a boil. The coffee she made was excellent. I 
drank two large cups of it, very slowly, and, hav- 
ing no further excuse for remaining in the pee 
returned to the living-room. 

The landlord and his children lay long abed. 
He came down about eleven, and greeted me 
pleasantly, in a preoccupied manner. He brought 
with him a sheaf of papers, which he spread out on 
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the table, and excusing himself — he was ‘very 
busy just now’ — began covering them with col- 
umns of figures. I don’t know what he was doing 
— making estimates, perhaps, for the new hotel; 
but, whatever the work, I envied him his complete 
absorption in it. The housekeeper brought his 
coffee, but he paid no heed, and when at last he 
did drink it, at a gulp, it must have been stone 
cold. Then, seizing his hat, stick, and overcoat, 
and again urging me to make myself quite at 
home, he rushed out into the storm. 

For lack of other occupation I, too, went out 
shortly afterward, and struggled through drifts 
waist-deep — shoulder-deep — along the border 
of the fjord. At first I could easily follow the path 
my landlord had taken. It passed the tobacco- 
shop, the general store, the schoolhouse, the post- 
office. Although it was getting on toward noon, 
all of these places were still closed, the entryways 
deeply buried in snow. The trail, growing fainter 
and fainter in the drifting snow, vanished alto- 
gether a little way past the wharf. There were no 
houses beyond this point. My landlord must 
have gone on to the hotel site, but I followed him 
no farther. 

Boredom is a malady which gathers nourish- 
ment as easily as a dog gathers fleas. The mere 
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enumeration of its causes in any particularly 
virulent case would fill a volume of the size of 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ but the chief 
effect of it is, that the sufferer loses his human con- 
ception of time. To him, a moment is as a year, 
and a day as all eternity. It is sad to think that 
this godlike faculty for living in Time as in a pure 
abstraction is granted us only when we do not 
want it, and snatched away again in the first 
infinitesimal fraction of the first golden moment 
succeeding the period of boredom; but so it is, and 
we may account for it how we will. 

During this day — if it may be called a day — 
the two boys wrestled on the plush sofa, on the 
floor, under the tables. Tiring of this, they rode 
down the staircase on a wagon furnished with 
spools for wheels. Tiring of this, they tormented 
an old sheep dog, who moved from place to place 
in the effort to avoid them. At last he took 
refuge beside my chair and they left him in peace. 
He, too, was profoundly bored if one might judge 
by appearances. From time to time he would rise 
on his forelegs, look up at me in sympathetic 
understanding, yawn from the depths of his being, 
and go to sleep again. 

The little girl did not play the phonograph all 
of the time. She sat for hours, her hands lightly 
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folded in her lap, gazing at vacancy. She seemed 
neither happy nor unhappy, neither bored nor 
amused. I marveled at her passionless immobil- 
ity. One felt that she could have remained thus 
forever; that she was the perfect flower of forty 
generations of ancestors who had sat through an 
unbroken monotony of winter days and nights, 
possessing their souls in patience. The gift, I 
decided, had come to her from her mother’s side. 
The father was dynamic; he could not sit still for 
five minutes together. It would be hard to find a 
place on the habitable globe less congenial to 
a man of his temperament. I was appalled at 
thought of the countless thousands of times he had 
rushed up and down the narrow strip of land be- 
tween the mountains and the fjord. But his was 
a sanguine nature, and I doubt whether he was 
ever unhappy for long. He was in and out of the 
house all that day, gloomy at one moment, blithe 
the next. He covered sheet after sheet of paper 
with figures. It was curious to watch his changing 
expression as) he worked, but for the most part 
it was one of absorbed, eager interest. Small 
wonder, I thought, that his house contained no 
books. He had no need for them. He had his 
dreams. He invented his own romances from no 
better material than a rusty old boiler buried 
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under the snow, or a sheepskin rug hanging up to 
dry in a turf-covered shanty. 

My third day here was like the two preceding 
ones, except that I spent most of it in my room, 
playing solitaire. That night the wind died away, 
the weather moderated, and it began to rain. 
When I woke the following morning it was again 
very cold, but I knew by the light in the room that 
the sky was clear. The landlord knocked at the 

door while I was dressing. 

{ ‘You’re late this morning,’ he said, ‘and sucha 
morning! Glorious! You'll see now how beautiful 
this place can be. But we’re frozen in. I can’t get 
the door open.’ 

We worked for half an hour clearing the snow 
away from the door. It was more than five feet 
deep there. My landlord climbed out first. He 
had a shovel in his hand. He dropped it, flung out 
his arms, and disappeared. ‘Hello!’ I said. ‘Is it 
as deep as that?’ but there was no reply. I 
climbed after him to see what had happened. 
The next moment I was on my back, gazing at a 

cloudless sky, and gliding at tremendous speed 
down a long slope of ice-encrusted snow. 

I would not have believed that any ice — not 
even Iceland ice — could be so slippery. I thought 
I should never stop sliding, and didn’t stop in 
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fact, until far out on the fjord. And the best of the 
journey was that in mid-course of it boredom left 
me. I felt it go, suddenly, as though an immense 
weight on the spirit had volatilized, leaving me 
lighter than air. It was a glorious release! 

My landlord was sitting on the ice not far from 
where I came toa stop. Tears were running down 
his cheeks. 

‘Please forgive me,’ he said brokenly. ‘I can’t 
help it. You don’t know how funny you looked —’ 
and he broke down again. 

‘How are we to get back?’ I asked, when he had 
somewhat regained composure. 

‘I'll get the shovel. Maybe we can dig our way 
up.’ 

The shovel was farther out on the fjord. He rose 
cautiously, and was about to make his way 
toward it when we saw the old housekeeper — a 
mere speck at that distance — climbing out at the 
doorway. 

‘Look!’ said my landlord. ‘If she isn’t care- 
ful —’ 

Then she, too, threw up her arms and sat down. 
My diaphragm quivers spasmodically at the 
thought of that descent. She started in a sitting 
posture, but, the wind billowing out her skirts, 
she reversed and came on head foremost. 
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O misnamed law of gravity! Before half an 
hour had passed, most of the village — old men 
and maidens, housewives and housekeepers, chil- 
dren, babies in and out of arms — slid down the 
mountain-side to the fjord. There we were, like 
ants at the bottom of a huge bowl, minute black 
figures trying to scramble up the slippery sides. 
‘My landlord was right,’ I thought as I watched 
the others. ‘I’ll never be able to leave this place 
except by sea.’ The mountains rising so steeply 
overhead looked even higher than they were, and 
over the ridges poured the light from the hidden 
sun. 

Taking turns with the shovel, we dug footholds 
up the slope. The housekeeper followed warily. 
I looked back from time to time to see how she 
was progressing, more than half hoping she would 
lose her balance, but we all three regained the 
house without mishap. 

‘Well, what do you think of Iceland now?’ said 
my landlord. ‘Have you ever seen such moun- 
tains? Isn’t it a beautiful country?’ 

‘It is that!’ I replied, and I meant it. ‘And 
what a place this would be for winter sports!’ 

He grew thoughtful at once. 

‘It would!’ he said. ‘I hadn’t thought of that! 
As good as Switzerland or Norway. It’s a wonder- 
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ful idea, and in all these years it has never oc- 
curred to me!’ 

He was more than usually preoccupied through- 
out the rest of the day. 

During the night there was a wet snowstorm 
which covered the glare of ice. The next morning 
it was again clear and moderately cold, and so the 
weather continued. Three days later a cargo 
boat arrived unexpectedly from England, with 
coal. When I learned that she was to put in at 
Isafj6rdur, on the west coast, and that I could go 
with her if I chose, I didn’t know whether to be 
glad or sorry; for clear, crisp weather has wonder- 
ful curative properties and I was now convalescent 
from my attack of boredom. Nevertheless, re- 
membering my long imprisonment, the two boys 
wrestling on the sofa, the phonograph with the 
Harry Lauder records, the hours I had spent 
playing solitaire, it seemed best not to tempt 
Fate too far. So I packed my bag and haversack 
and set out with my landlord for the wharf. A 
pathway had been dug that far, and the snow on 
either side was piled higher than our heads. The 
steamer had not been able to reach the wharf. 
She was tied up at the edge of the ice about two 
hundred yards away. A grimy pathway led to the 
beach where the coal had been piled. The last of 
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it was now ashore and we were ready to leave. 

‘I wish I were going with you,’ said my land- 
lord. ‘I haven’t been to Isafjérdur in three years.’ 

‘Why don’t you come?’ I urged. ‘The change 
would do you good.’ 

‘No, no! Don’t tempt me! It’s impossible. 
I have too much to do here.’ 

‘Well, good-bye,’ I said. 

He was silent. The steamer gave a long blast of 
the whistle. He roused himself with an effort. 

‘About winter sports,’ he said. ‘That is a 
splendid idea! I’ve been thinking a great deal 
about it. We might make this village a famous 
tourist resort. Do you suppose we could? But the 
weather is so changeable in Iceland. You know 
how it is— snowing one day and raining the 
next. I’m afraid we haven’t enough snow?’ 

He looked at me wistfully, as though in the 
hope of a confident denial of the statement. And, 
indeed, at the moment it seemed an absurd one, 
for the snow lay everywhere to the depth of three 
or four feet. 

‘I’m not so sure,’ I replied, but, knowing the 
peculiar geographical conditions of Iceland, I 
could not bring myself to give any enthusiastic 
encouragement. 

The lines were being cast off. A bell jangled in 
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the engine-room. It was necessary to go aboard 
at once. The steamer backed away and stood 
down the fjord. My landlord waved his hand, 
and, turning his back to us, tramped across the 
ice in the direction of the hotel site. Very small 
and lonely he looked beneath the encircling 
mountains. Of a sudden he disappeared behind a 
rise of snowy ground. Winter seemed to have 
engulfed him, finally and irrevocably, together 
with the rusty boiler, ‘for my hot-water system.’ 


XI 
FIFTH AVENUE IN FOG 


For years, without being aware of the fact, I have 
kept a journal of sorts. It is contained within the 
covers of a large, tin-lined biscuit box so in- 
geniously made and of such pretty workmanship 
that when it had served its original purpose I did 
not like to part with it, so that it came to be used 
as a receptacle for the weekly accumulation of 
odds and ends from my pockets: memorandum 
books, theater programmes, cards, book cata- 
logues, old letters with envelopes covered with 
miscellaneous jottings, and the like. 

Only the other day, the box being at last filled to 
overflowing, I decided to burn all this rubbish; 
but when the lid was raised, there arose so pleasant 
an odor of past days that I had not the heart to 
carry out my purpose. ‘Here,’ I thought, ‘is a 
record of nearly fifteen years, covering the whole 
period of my youth. I have made no provision 
against the possible tedium of old age, and it may 
well be that this box contains a store of nourishing 
food for an old man’s memories. No, I will not 
destroy it. I will put it aside for examination 
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thirty years hence.’ But before doing so I stirred 
the contents well from the bottom, that this sedi- 
ment of vanished years might not be in successive 
layers, and in the process of stirring and jumbling 
a small memorandum book fell out on the floor. 
I turned my head to examine it where it lay. The 
paper covers were grease-stained and water- 
wrinkled, but they called to mind neither the 
period when it had been in use nor the uses to 
which it had been put. So, being curious, and as 
a test of the eventual worth of my biscuit-tin 
journal, I resolved to examine these few pages 
tossed up by chance from the midst of it. 

They were covered with scribbling in pencil, 
written at hot haste evidently, and crosswise, 
lengthwise, anywise. The only easily legible 
writing was in ink, on the inside front cover, and 
here I read: ‘Three poems per week at $15 = $45.’ 

There was time-obliterating virtue in the words. 
A storied decade toppled from my shoulders and 
I found myself standing, in the dusk of a rainy 
February evening, at the doorway of an old brick 
house on Louisburg Square, in Boston. 

The house was number 91, at the Pinckney 
Street end of the Square. I lived there, four 
flights up, and my landlady was Mrs. A Jak 
wonder whether she is still the landlady, and 
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whether she still says to her fourth-floor-front 
lodger, meeting him in the hallway at the end of 
the week, ‘Well, well! Sat’dy night again! Land 
sakes! Don’t the time fly?’ 

‘It does, Mrs. A ; it surely does,’ it was my 
custom to reply; and then, when I had it, I would 
pay my room rent for the ensuing week. But to be 
quite truthful it was usually for the week past, 
and, not infrequently, for the week but one before 
that. Mrs. A was well within her rights in 
reminding me of the passage of time. 

On this particular Saturday evening, however, 
I had not made my always frustrated attempt at 
a stealthy exit. On the contrary, I clattered down 
the stairway, whistling. Mrs. A was waiting 
below, and when I handed her a check for fifteen 
dollars, payment in full to date, she sank into an 
old plush-upholstered chair and gazed at me in 
hushed astonishment. I added to my triumph by 
telling her that I should be wanting one of her 
larger rooms as soon as she had one vacant. Then, 
for a moment, but only for a moment, I regretted 
my rashness; for I had left but twenty-five cents 
— two dimes and a nickel to jingle them against. 
That was all my worldly wealth, and it would 
have to suffice for food until Monday evening, 
when my monthly stipend of sixty dollars — as 
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special agent for the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children — would be due. But I had 
little need for gross bodily food, having been 
spiritually fed, and housed too, in a starry castle 
builded within the hour and still building, whose 
towers looked down upon heaven itself. I don’t 
suppose I have ever been happier in my life than 
I was at that moment — than I had been since 
five o'clock, for returning to my lodgings at that 
hour I had found awaiting me the most heartening 
letter I have ever received. It is buried, I know, 
somewhere in the biscuit tin, but I need not search 
it out. I can still quote it word for word: 

Dear Sir:—I am enclosing a check for fifteen 
dollars ($15) in payment for your verses, ‘A Foggy 
Evening.’ We shall print them soon and with your 


permission we will change the title to ‘Fifth Avenue 
in Fog.’ 


That was all, and it was enough — oh, splen- 
didly enough! 

It was impossible to remain quietly in my room 
after the receipt of such a letter; therefore, having 
so quickly got rid of the first check I had ever 
received from an editor, I prepared to go out in 
search of acheap supper. Rain was falling in a fine 
drizzle as I stood in the doorway looking across 
the Square. The pavement under the lamp-posts 
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was lacquered in silver; silver dripped from the 
trees, trickled down the walls of houses, and 
spilled from a dozen bells, far and near, striking 
six o’clock. And I jingled the silver in my pocket, 
not in the least minding the faintness of the 
chime, not in the least regretting that I must dine 
meagerly on this night of nights. I was young; 
I owed no one money, and had received, to me, 
convincing evidence that I was a poet. It was at 
this moment, I remember, that I brought forth a 
new notebook and wrote carefully, with a fountain 
pen, on the inside front cover: ‘Three poems per 
week at $15 = $45.’ I stood shielding the page 
from the rain with my hat, blowing on the ink to 
dry it, reading over and over again that simple 
statement of fact. Its arithmetic was flawless, and 
as a prophecy it seemed as good as fulfilled. And 
not for one week only — for time indefinite. One 
hundred and fifty-six poems per year! Enough to 
fill a volume! I would complete such a volume 
annually, for the rest of my life, and eventually — 
looking up at the wall of the house at 91 Pinckney 
Street, I could all but catch the glimmer of the 
brass plate which was to be fastened there: IN 
Tuis House, DuRING THE YEARS — etc. LIVED 
THE PoET — etc. A generation hence, I thought, 
that old lodging-house might easily be a shrine 
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owned by the Commonwealth, and Mrs. A——, 
the caretaker, bent under the added weight of 
flesh and years but as briskly garrulous as ever. 
How plainly I heard her voice, out of the void of 
time to come, greeting a group of pilgrims from 
afar: 

‘Good-afternoon! No, not at all; that’s what 
I’m here for. Yes, this is the house — likely you 
didn’t see the tablet on the wall? I was his land- 
lady, and little I thought then —! It might ’a’ 
been yistidday, seems like. Land sakes! Don’t 
the time fly? He had the little front room, four 
flights up, the one with the dormer window. He 
used to do all his writin’ there. I’ve kep’ it just 
as it was, even the old doily under the wash-bowl. 
Yes, yes! Go right up! You'll excuse me? I ain’t 
so spry as I was.’ 

Of a sudden my thoughts began flowing iambi- 
cally: ) 

This little Square of grass and trees, 
And old brick houses, is to me 


_ The best of urban Arcadies, 
All that a place to live should be. 


Jove! A new poem on the way already! 
Quickly I took my pencil, always used for these 
chance seizures, and put down the stanza, and two 
lines of a second one: 
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A narrow street at either end 
Toils up the hill, and far below — 


It must have been while reviewing possible 
rhymes for ‘end’ that the early-summer-morning 
aspect of the Square presented itself, for this 
second stanza is unfinished, and the meter in the 
one which follows in the notebook is altered, the 
words flowing in sprightlier fashion: 

The cleanliest dwelling-place this side of heaven 

Is Louisburg Square at a quarter past seven. 

The thresholds are scoured, the sidewalks are scrubbed, 
The window-panes burnished, the brass knockers rubbed — 


Then all Louisburgesses, hearts beating fast, 
Stand as in prayer till the ash-cart has passed. 


That, I remember, is precisely what they did 
or seemed to do — the sisters in the Episcopal 
convent at the corner, the maids and mistresses all 
around the Square. Mrs. A alone was always 
too indignant to assume a prayerful attitude 
during the invasions of the ash-cart. Two dese- 
crators of spotlessness accompanied it. They were 
both Irishmen, one a giant in stature who tossed 
up the cans to a dwarf who spilled them out in the 
cart and tramped down the rubbish. The giant 
wore, behind, a leather apron which fanned ash- 
dust out of his overalls onto the clean brick side- 
walks. The dwarf was always partly hidden, but 
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one could glimpse him now and then, wrestling 
with a can nearly as tall as himself. Both worked 
with amazing speed and collected refuse with 
zest, as though it were spoil of the richest sort. 
But they were not miserly with it, leaving behind 
them a trail of spilled-out tins and scraps of wind- 
blown paper. I could hear Mrs. A "$s voice 
high above the rattle and bang of the cart, and the 
words ‘Outrageous! — Complaint — Commis- 
sioner of Streets’ floated up to my fourth-floor 
window in a luminous cloud of ash-dust. ‘Now, 
lady! Just ye be patient,’ the giant would call 
back from halfway down the Square. ‘We'll be 
callin’ round after wurruk to dust off the cobble- 
stones’; and the dwarf, enthroned on a heaping 
mound of smoking débris, would open his mouth 
and burst into a roar of soundless laughter. 

It is evident from the memorandum-book that 
neither of these Louisburg Square poems was more 
than begun. What happened, I think, was this: 
The recollection, so recent and gratifying, of my 
first accepted verses called for further immediate 
enjoyment. I went in search of supper, and in the 
course of this quest sloughed off my body and 
moved as light as any Ariel over a mighty conti- 
nent. I looked over the shoulders of passengers 
homeward bound on street-cars and on subway 
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trains, and they were all reading ‘Fifth Avenue 
in Fog.’ I joined family circles in firelit rooms and 
heard mothers reading it aloud to their children, 
wives to their husbands. In far countries they 
were reading it, too, and how strange and beautiful 
it sounded, translated into French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, and various other tongues including 
the Scandinavian! I traveled across mountains 
and deserts, and wherever I went, no matter what 
the character of climate or country, 


The winter breath of ocean, cool and clean, 

Came floating high and drifting down 

Into the lights of town. 

The sins of streets were hidden in a mist 

Pale yellow, shot with topaz, amethyst; 

Houses old and gaunt and mean, 

The veriest hags in conscious ugliness, 

Were garmented in luminous loveliness, 

Veils of thinnest lawn 

Billowing over their feet and over their shoulders 
drawn. 


I must have traveled far, in the flesh as well as 
in the imagination, during this while, now in rapt 
contemplation of my widening circle of readers, 
now looking about me with the eyes of sense, 
making now and then hasty memoranda for 
future poems in my notebook. How far away it 
seems, and is, in fact, both in space and time! 
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Bits of boards and broken packing-cases I then 
saw floating out from the wharves along the 
Charles River, may have been cast up on the 
shores of the farthest Hebrides and converted into 
fuel years ago; and the children I passed, sitting 
in the doorways and along the curbstones of 
crowded streets in the North End, their forms 
blurringly reflected in pavement pools of muddy 
water, now have children of their own. 

And my children, of whom I was to be so 
proud; who were to spring, three per week, full of 
grace and beauty from my fancy — where are 
they? I find suggestions for them, oddments and 
outlines of them in the notebook, but it is hard 
now to see them as the promising forerunners I 
once thought them, of the family of one hundred 
and fifty-six., Only a few go on two legs. Here is 
one, born — I remember clearly — in the lighted 
entryway of an office building — on Devonshire 
Street I think it was. It was a tall building and I 
made it taller in my poem: 


FROM THE FORTIETH FLOOR 


What new Arabian Night is here? 
What fantasy of some gigantic brain 
Lifts thus its gleaming towers 

Above the reaches of this world of ours 
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Into the far domain 

Of windy silences? How thin and clear 

The roar of traffic! And the far-off cries 

As from a limitless abyss arise, 

Where feverish finite creatures still pursue 
Some vaster dream, some mightier work to do. 


Later I disposed of this poem for a very trifling 
consideration — a sum not large enough to pay 
my room rent for one week. 

The next entry — in prose — is such a scrawl 
that I can barely decipher it. ‘I am not to for- 
get,’ it begins, ‘that the’ (two illegible words) 
‘poet is he who can reveal the beauty hidden in 
ugliness, often a rarer and finer quality of beauty 
because of the very squalor from which it springs.’ 
Under this is a quite legible notation: ‘Write a 
poem about coal-peddlers and soap-grease col- 
lectors.’ 

Evidently, with my first letter of acceptance 
from an editor in my pocket, I found matter for 
poetry wherever I turned. This poem was not 
written, however, and I have only to consult my 
notebook to recall the reason why it was not at 
least begun. A curious chance brought another 
subject to mind — one not so well suited, perhaps, 
to the painstaking searcher for beauty in ugliness, 
but not without its possibilities for all that. 
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I had been tramping the streets all this time, 
stopping for a moment under a lamp-post or be- 
fore a lighted window to write down a quatrain, 
a rhymed couplet, a fragment of blank verse, 
most of which I can make nothing of now. The 
drizzling rain increased to a steady downpour, and 
at length I took refuge in an entryway some- 
where in the nondescript region between Boston 
and the district of Roxbury. It was a squalid 
street, dimly lighted by the lamps and gas-jets of 
a few small basement shops. In one of the win- 
dows nearly opposite me I saw a sign, ‘Eat,’ and 
under this, ‘Three-Penny Lunch.’ 

I remembered that I had not yet had my 
supper; and I might have walked the streets of 
Boston for years without finding a restaurant 
where food was more reasonably priced. Jingling 
my two dimes and a nickel — which now seemed 
a fortune —I crossed the street and entered. I 
was rather shabbily dressed in those days — for 
my sixty dollars per month as a preventer of 
cruelty to children barely sufficed to keep body 
and soul together—and so I could enter a 
Three-Penny Lunch with the ease of a regular 
patron. One or two men glanced up — glared 
rather, as animals do when disturbed at eating — 
and fell to again. There was no talk. The silence 
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was broken only by the sounds incident to the 
consumption of food, which was soup — a thick, 
fragrant soup out of a huge caldron, and one could 
have two bowls of it for a nickel. I don’t remem- 
ber ever having dined with greater zest, despite 
the remark of a sour-faced little man who oc- 
cupied the stool next to mine. 

‘Leavin’s!’ he said scornfully, scowling at his 
soup. ‘Leavin’s from hotels and chop-suey joints 
and Gawd knows where-all!’ 

This didn’t prevent my ordering a second bowl 
of it, which I ate in more leisurely fashion. ‘There 
ought to be a poem in this place,’ I thought, ‘if I 
could find some method —’ Presently fragments 
of sentences, unrelated words, began to bubble up 
from the depths of consciousness like the morsels 
of fat in the huge pot back of the counter: ‘Three- 
Penny Lunch — Eat — Street — hunks of bread 
— basement room.’ It was hardly the stuff of 
poetry, so I merely watched it falling into non- 
sensical combinations. As luck would have it, 
while I was thus idly engaged, a band of Salvation 
Army workers passed, to the music of cornet and 
drum. With this timely aid to rhyme and rhythm 
the words fell into column-of-route of themselves 
and marched down the page of my notebook in 
the following order: 
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There’s a Three-Penny Lunch on Dover Street 
With a cardboard sign in the window: Ear. 


Three steps down to the basement room, 
Two gas-jets in a sea of gloom; 


Four-square counter, stove in the center, 
Heavy odor of food as you enter; 


A kettle of soup as large as a vat, 
Potatoes, cabbage, morsels of fat 


Bubbling up in a savory smoke — 
Food for the gods when the gods are broke. 


A wrecked divinity serving it up, 
A hunk of bread and a steaming cup: 


Three-penny each, or two for a nickel; 
An extra cent for a relish of pickle. 


Slopping it up, no time for the graces — 
Why should they care, these men with faces 


Gaunt with hunger, battered with weather, 
In walking the streets for days together? 


No delicate sipping, no leisurely talk — 


‘Now, then, matey!’ said an authentic Cockney 
voice — it belonged to the man back of the coun- 
ter — ‘Wot you a-doin’ of? Writin’ up yer diry? 
Eat an’ walk—them’s the rules ’ere. They’s 
others witin’.’ 
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Poets, contrary to traditional belief, are some- 
times interrupted to advantage even when in the 
white-heat of composition. It was the very sug- 
gestion I needed to complete the stanza; there- 
fore, having scribbled 


The rule of the place is Eat and Walk 


in my notebook, I paid my reckoning, six cents, 
and went out. 


It was still raining. J had no umbrella and my 
flimsy mackintosh was wet through. I looked at 
my watch — half-past nine. Mrs. A would 
have a fire going in my room. She always did on 
raw, chilly nights whether my room rent was paid 
or not. I decided to go back to my lodgings and 
spend the rest of the evening sorting and polishing 
the fragments of verses in my notebook. Starting 
in what I thought was the right direction for 
Louisburg Square, I lost myself in a maze of 
gloomy streets in a district I had never before 
visited. A short distance in front of me were 
three sorry-looking vagrants — they might have 
come from the Three-Penny Lunch — lurching 
along, all very drunk. ‘Sodden with rain and 
rum’ was the phrase that came to mind as I 
watched them —a splendidly alliterative phrase 
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so I stopped under the next lamp-post to make a 
memorandum of it. Then I turned into a still 
more wretched street. On either side were ruin- 
ous warehouses and ancient four- and five-story 
tenements converted into junk-shops. Doors and 
windows were boarded over. Not alight was to be 
seen anywhere. Coming to the end, I found it 
blocked —it was a blind alleyway. The three 
drunken men ahead of me had vanished. Several 
others passed as I was coming back toward the 
street lamp at the corner. One of them stopped. 

“You lookin’ fer Dick’s Place, pardner?’ 

I don’t know why I said ‘yes.’ Perhaps my 
new métier demanded it. 

Dick’s Place, I was a little relieved to find, was 
a lodging-house occupying the top floor of a 
tumble-down tenement. A lamp burned in the 
hallway downstairs, and there was a sign roughly 
painted on the plaster wall: ‘Dick Haven’s Lodg- 
ing-House. Beds 1o¢.’ All of the old partitions 
on the top floor had been knocked out to make 
one long narrow room with four windows at the 
front and four at the back. It was very dimly 
lighted. There was a stove in the middle of the 
room, and a crowd of fifty or more vagrants 
crowded around it wrangling for places. Many of 
the bunks were already occupied; there were no 
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beds in the Louisburg Square meaning of the 
word. Nevertheless, having had a six-cent supper, 
I decided to spend the night here. It was the only 
possible decision for the searcher for beauty in 
squalor. 

I chatted for some time with a man who had 
spent the previous summer in the Kansas harvest 
fields. He had since been hoboing his way east- 
ward in leisurely stages, and had only recently 
arrived in Boston. He told me about the food he 
had had in Kansas, and of a thirty-days sojourn 
for vagrancy in the Cook County jail in Illinois. 

‘You want to watch yer step, buddy! Boston’s 
as bad as everywheres else. You can’t set down 
on a park bench fer ten minutes without the cops 
movin’ you on; and they’ll nab you if you give ’em 
half a chanc’t. But your cloze ain’t bad yet. 
They won’t know, likely, that you’re on yer 
uppers.’ 

I turned in about eleven, choosing a bunk near 
one of the gas-jets so that I could write if I felt 
inclined. There was a mouldy tick mattress to 
sleep on and a ragged blanket for covering. All 
the frequenters of Dick’s Place slept in their 
clothes, although most of them removed their 
shoes. New guests arrived from time to time — 
unwelcome guests they would be anywhere else in 
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Boston, but Dick was not particular, so long as 
they had dimes for their bunks. I listened to the 
conversation of the crowd around the stove. It 
was not exactly edifying. Nevertheless, I thought 
if I were to write a poem about the place I would 
put in it identical fragments of the conversation. 
Well, why not write this poem? There was my 
phrase, ‘Sodden with rain and rum,’ fairly begging 
to have a poem built around it. Arranging my 
pillow against the end of the bunk, I got out my 
notebook, drew up my knees for a table, and at 
length began: 

Halfway down a narrow street 

Where the houses have evil, joyless faces 

And cling like drunken men in wild embraces, 

Staggering on unsteady feet, 


There is one, dingier, drearier than the rest: 
Dick Haven’s Lodging-House for the unwelcome guest. 


In this dark, warehouse-crowded alleyway 

The day is never day; 

The bulging pavement is a half-dried creek 

Slippery with month-old rains. 

Moisture trickles slowly into drains, 

And all the houses reek 

With damp, the rotting eaves-troughs leak, 
Drip-dripping with a sound that makes the silence speak. 


Like mud stirred in a stagnant fen 
Night thickens day with yellow gloom, 
Embodied shadows lurch and loom, 
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Into the lights and out again; 

And some old hag puts back her shutters, 

Thrusts out a hideous head, and mutters 

To one behind her in the room: 

‘Dick Haven’s men’ — 

Hiding her ugliness again. 

Shambling and shuffling, ‘home’ they come, 

Dick Haven’s hobo guests sodden with rain and rum. 


‘Rain and rum’ leaped nimbly into place with 
‘shambling and shuffling’ in train. I then chewed 
my pencil for some time. Now came the difficult 
stanza: how was I to bring in the conversation I 
had been hearing around the stove? Some of it 
would not do; even the most exacting of realists 
would have shied at it. I sorted over the remnants, 
which were nothing like so vigorous and pictur- 
esque. However, there was nothing for it but to 
make such use of them as I could: 


Up three flights of steep, uneven stairs 

Each shivering vagrant climbs 

And joins the mob close gathered round the stove. 

‘Well, lcok at this yere gruntin’ herd o’ swine!’ 

‘Push ’em along! By Gawd, we paid our dimes!’ 

‘I gotta thaw out ’fore I says me prayers.’ 

‘Hi, Scotty! Nope — no station-house fer mine!’ 

‘Lissen to Woodyard Jimmy put on airs!’ 

‘T’ll shove that down yer throat!’ 

‘Aw, chuck yer bloody row!’ ‘’Ere! Lemme dry me coat.’ 


It was useless; I couldn’t manage it. There- 
fore, crossing out that stanza, I continued: 
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Row on row across the floor, 

Tier on tier against the wall, 

Two hundred bunks there are, and more, 

And sleeping men in all. 

Two hundred ‘bums,’ forgetful of their woes, 
Asleep all huddled as they tumbled in: 

Knees drawn up to chin, 

Arms hanging loose in kindlier repose. 

A gas-jet sputters and flares, 

Some light sleeper lifts his head and stares 

And then falls back. One laughs loud, like a boy, 
Dreaming of better fortunes, happier times — 
While Dick sits at his desk, counting his greasy dimes. 


It was long past midnight by the time I had 
finished, but I was still not at all sleepy. I noticed 
bugs of various sorts creeping up the walls over 
my bunk, and was tempted to go back to Louis- 
burg Square. But no, since I had come to spend 
the night I resolved to spend it. Then returned 
the recollection of my first letter of acceptance 
from an editor. There was something to drive 
away thoughts of bugs! I closed my eyes and 
again traveled at a leisurely pace along ‘Fifth 
Avenue in Fog.’ And the next thing I was con- 
scious of was an aching of the eardrums. Dick 
was going along the aisles between the rows of 
bunks, ringing a hand-bell and shouting, ‘Five 
o'clock! Shake a leg, there! Five o’clock! Five 
o'clock!’ 


XII 
AND POINTS WEST 


I LEFT New York in an agreeable frame of mind. 
I had a railroad ticket to San Francisco, a steam- 
ship ticket from that port to a group of islands 
four thousand miles farther on, and nearly eight 
hundred dollars in cash. Wheels would be turning 
and propellers spinning under me for many days; 
I was going from winter to perpetual summer, and 
by husbanding my resources I could loaf, if I 
chose, for two or three months after arriving at 
my destination. There was reason for content- 
ment, and as I watched the snowy landscape 
flowing past I considered myself a fortunate man. 

But the mood changed before we reached the 
Ohio boundary. The Christmas season was re- 
sponsible for that. The train was filled with 
students homeward bound from Eastern uni- 
versities, young fathers and mothers with small 
children on the way to family reunions — all sorts 
and conditions of people with expressions of eager 
anticipation on their faces. There was a holiday, 
home-going spirit in the air, and it aroused in mea 
feeling of loneliness. 
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For I was merely traveling, as I had long been 
doing, from one place to another, from one group 
of strangers to another group. I was not, to be 
sure, weary of travel. On the contrary, pleasure 
in movement and in change of scene was keener, if 
anything, than it had ever been. But it may be, I 
thought, that satiety is not far distant. It may 
come at any moment, and what is to be done 
then? One could hardly expect to find lifelong 
enjoyment in wandering, and meanwhile I was not 
forming those close associations, either with places 
or with people, which are said to be the consola- 
tion of one’s later years. My allegiance was to the 
world at large — a world too large, perhaps, even 
in these days, to be faithful to. Assuredly faithful- 
ness was not to be expected from it. Where was 
home to me? I could think of a dozen places that 
might have been, but of none that were. This was 
all very well for the present, but what of twenty 
years, thirty years hence? Where would nineteen- 
sixty find me? Hobbling into the ‘able d’héte of 
some dingy Paris pension? Playing solitaire in 
front of a clubroom fire? So I mused as the train 
sped westward and people around me were talking 
joyfully of home. , 

We arrived at Chicago on the afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth. I decided to remain there over 
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Christmas Day, and, forgetting my resolve to 
husband resources, I chose as a stopping-place a 
large, luxurious-looking hotel on the lake front. 
That evening I went toa theater. Afterward I had 
supper in a deserted hotel grill-room. Then to bed 
in my sixteenth-floor eyrie. 

It was a gray Christmas, with low-hanging 
clouds shaking out damp flakes of snow, melting 
as they fell. From my window I could see the 
glistening tops of a few taxi-cabs drawn up at the 
curb. There was little pedestrian traffic. The 
avenue, as far as I could see in either direction, 
was black, wet, and empty. 

Flop! Something was dropped outside my door. 
It was a morning paper. Far in the distance down 
the green-carpeted passageway, a man or a boy — 
I could not be sure which — dropped other papers 
at the doors of a few occupied rooms. Picking up 
mine, I found attached to it a small white card 
with ‘Good-Morning!’ printed on it. Underneath 
this was another card decorated with a sprig of 
printed holly, and bearing the inscription: ‘ Merry 
Christmas!’ I felt a sinking of the heart. The 
greeting was well meant, no doubt, but it was too 
impersonal, and it seemed even less personal when 
I remembered that this hotel was one of many 
under the same management to be found in cities 
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scattered all over the continent. I could imagine 
some super-proprietor-in-chief —in New York, 
perhaps — issuing orders several weeks in ad- 
vance, to the effect that ‘On Christmas Day the 
season’s greetings in the form of neatly printed 
cards will be extended to the guests in all our 
hotels. These will be distributed with the news- 
papers and are in addition to our usual ‘‘Good- 
Morning’”’ cards.’ I tried without success to 
humanize this greeting. It depressed rather than 
comforted me to be wished a Merry Christmas by 
a chain of hotels. 

I decided to have breakfast in my room and 
ordered it by telephone. A voice at the other end 
— of the wire said, ‘ Yes, sir, very good, sir,’ and a few 
minutes later, while I was having my bath, some 
one knocked. ‘Come in!’ I said — the outer door 
had been left ajar. When I came from the bath- 
room I found the table laid and breakfast awaiting 
me. Whoever had brought it had gone. The food 
was excellent and each lump of sugar on the silver 
platter was separately wrapped, with the name of 
the hotel stamped in gold on blue paper. 

Meanwhile the snow had turned to rain, which 
was now falling in a fine drizzle. The hotel was so 
vast that I decided to have a morning consti- 
tutional within doors. As I came from my room 
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some one was entering another a few doors farther 
down. I saw a withdrawing trouser leg and a 
patent-leather shoe; then the door closed with a 
dull boom. That was as much — in fact it was all 
that I saw of any guest during my morning walk. 

My feet sank noiselessly into the thick carpet. 
I went on and on, past innumerable doors. Upon 
turning a distant corner I was slightly startled at 
observing a woman seated in a niche there. She 
was an elderly woman, dressed in black, with im- 
maculate collar and cuffs. Her back was toward 
me, but I had a glimpse of an expressionless face 
reflected from a mirror. There was a telephone on 
a table beside her. She sat quite motionless, her 
hands folded in her lap. On the floor below was 
another woman seated at a corresponding angle 
at the corner, and dressed in precisely the same 
fashion, and yet another on the floor below that. 
There must have been twenty of them in all — 
one for each floor. I suppose their duties were to 
keep watch and report any suspicious-looking 
prowlers along the hallways. One of them looked 
at me rather suspiciously, I thought. The others 
gave me, by way of their mirrors, such brief, im- 
personal glances that any desire I may have had 
to wish them a Merry Christmas was stillborn. 

I walked down to the street floor — thirty-two 
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flights of steps — and returned by elevator. My 
bed had been made and my room tidied during my 
absence. I was sorry, for I wanted to speak to 
somebody, it didn’t much matter whom. A hand- 
bag I had left open in the middle of the floor was 
on the luggage-stand, and my typewriter was 
placed by the side of the writing-desk. The place 
was depressingly neat, like a show bedroom in a 
furniture dealer’s display window. From afar I 
heard the faint moaning of a vacuum cleaner. 
‘Lord!’ I thought, ‘what a wretched life, this 
perpetual moving from place to place! How could 
I ever have believed that it had attraction?’ Here 
I was, alone, among strangers on Christmas Day, 
with the dreary prospect of an hotel dinner before 
me. Well, I should have to make the best of it. It 
occurred to me that I might spend the day in 
writing a ‘whimsical’ article on ‘The Joys of 
Wandering.’ The time would pass more quickly 
and perhaps later I could sell the article for a sum 
equal, at least, to my hotel bill. So, placing the 
table by the window, I got out my typewriter and 
began: 


I have always wondered at the disfavor with which 
hotels are regarded by the generality of men. Forced 
upon occasion to resort to them, they do so with an air 
of profound melancholy, melancholy to behold. They 
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seem to have lost —if ever they have had — the 
faculty to enjoy their moments of freedom from the 
humdrum of settled domestic life. The blood of 
nomadic ancestors has long since been bred out of 
them; they are never so miserable as when compelled 
to sleep in a strange bed; and it is the irony of fate that 
this should have come to pass in an age when the 
opportunities for travel are as varied and pleasant as 
the inns where one may refresh one’s self at the end of a 
journey. 

I am glad that in this respect I am not as other men, 
for, being by profession an itinerant journalist, move- 
ment is, of course, necessary to me, and under favor- 
able conditions an hotel of sorts awaits me nightly. 
You may have seen me, at one time or another, passing 
through hotel lobbies with a small scuffed traveling- 
bag in one hand and a portable typewriter in a black, 
cloth-covered case in the other, disappearing through 
the revolving doors with that peculiar, dust-shaking 
movement of the feet common to itinerant journalists. 
Or, perhaps, hurrying along the gusty street to the 
bosom of your family on Thanksgiving or Christmas 
Day, you may have observed me — not without pity 
— dining alone in an otherwise deserted hotel restau- 
rant. It is true that I am a homeless man, but no tears 
of self-commiseration fall upon the page as I write 
these words. For I am homeless by preference, by 
choice long since made and adhered to with increasing 
satisfaction. Were you to offer me, as a freehold in 
perpetuity, the most comfortable of homes, one 
functioning smoothly, with loyal domestics going 
noiselessly about their tasks, and an agreeable wife 
awaiting my coming with her children — somehow our 

children, all past the age for childish complaints — 
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grouped around her in front of the fire; if I were to be 
gifted with this ménage on the sole condition that I 
should manage it — ‘No, no,’ I should reply without a 
moment’s hesitation — ‘No, no! I am extremely grate- 
ful to you, Sir (or Madam), but this one condition 
makes the acceptance of your generous gift impossible.’ 
And why should I accept it when, at a nominal cost, 
all of these advantages, save only the doubtful one of 
the family, may be enjoyed at an hotel without further 
responsibility on my part, or the least restriction on 
freedom of movement? 


I was steadily gathering momentum, but upon 
reaching the bottom of the first page I made the 
mistake — always fatal to composition — of read- 
ing over what I had written. 

‘Rubbish!’ I said, and crumpled the sheet and 
threw it into the waste-paper basket. But a mo- 
ment later, prompted by the journalistic instinct, 
I fished it out again. Perhaps use could be found 
for it some day. Then I sat by the window, gazing 
at vacancy, trying to dream into existence the 
home and family I might have had, while the 
vacuum cleaner went moaning past my door and 
down the hallway as though it were the voice out 
of the aching void I felt within myself. 

The hotel dinner was even more solitary than I 
had imagined it would be. A few waiters stood 
against the walls in attitudes of profound medita- 
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tion or conversed in whispers behind their hands 
as though they were awed by the emptiness of the 
place. There must have been several acres of 
table linen in the immense room, and all the 
tables were set and, with the exception of two or 
three, unoccupied. Far in the distance an old man 
with a shining bald head and mutton-chop 
whiskers was complaining to the head waiter about 
his food. I heard him say, ‘Abominable! — Old 
patron — I want you to see to it—’ He had a 
shrill, peevish voice which cut through the silence 
like the droning of a gnat’s wings. 

After dinner I went to the hotel library, a large, 
comfortably furnished room with windows look- 
ing out on the lake front. By a happy chance 
I discovered there a copy of Captain Joshua 
Slocum’s ‘Sailing Alone Around the World,’ one 
of the most fascinating books of travel I have ever 
read. Hours passed like minutes. I forgot that it 
was Christmas Day, that I was alone, and upon 
reaching the end of the story I was sorry there was 
no more of it. It was then nine o’clock, and my 
train was to leave at ten-thirty. 

I took a taxi-cab to the La Salle Street Station. 
Snow was falling again and a bleak wind swept 
through the empty streets. The station was warm 
and brilliantly lighted. A crowd of incoming pas- 
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sengers was entering from the train-shed, where 
the lines of rails gleamed like silver in the light of 
the arc-lamps. The engine was panting quietly 
after its long journey, a deep, measured tsoo-tsoo, 
tsoo-tsoo, streaked with threadlike lines of me- 
tallic sound. I had had no supper, so I went 
into the lunch-room for a piece of apple pie and 
a glass of milk. Whether it was the refreshment, 
or the mere fact that I was again in a railroad 
station, I can’t say; but certain it is that the last 
vestiges of my melancholy mood vanished at 
once. Of a sudden the walls and lofty ceilings of 
the waiting-room echoed and reéchoed with a 
clear call which sounded like music in my ears: 

All Aboard! 

Ten-thirty Rock Is-land Tra-a-ain! 

Mo-line 

Rock Is-land 

Dav-en-port 

I-o-way Ci-ty 

Des Moines 

Coun-cil Bluffs 

O-ma-ha 
 Lin-coln 

Ma-has-ka 

Belle-ville 

Man-ka-to 

Colo-rado Springs 

Den-ver 

And Points We-e-est! 
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The mere enumeration of those westward- 
reaching towns made the pulses leap. It was 
poetry to me — a Song for Wanderers in the finest 
sense. One would have said that a great portal 
had been flung open upon an immeasurable 
expanse of snow-covered prairie, of plains, of desert 
country, of cloud-shouldering mountains falling 
away to the sea, blue and sparkling in morning 
sunlight. Picking up my handbag and the porta- 
ble typewriter in the black, cloth-covered case, I 
joined the stream of travelers filing through the 
gates to the waiting train. 

‘Tired of wandering?’ I said to myself. ‘Far 
from it! Not yet at any rate. Not while there 
are still Points West.’ 


XIII 
A DESERT TOWN 


ALTHOUGH it had a name on the map of a trans- 
continental railway, it could hardly be called a 
town. There was a combined general store and 
restaurant in an unpainted shack with a false 
front, a small brick depot, three ancient box-cars 
removed from their trucks and converted into 
dwellings for the Mexican section-hands and their 
families, a railway water-tank — and nothing 
else. Eastward and westward the rails stretched 
away without a curve across the desert, and a 
branch line ran off in a northwesterly direction to 
some mines hidden in a range of mountains sixty 
miles away. These mountains, for all their re- 
moteness, were outlined in such purity of detail 
that one would have thought them within easy 
walking distance. 

There was a slight stir in the tiny settlement 
when the section-hands came in for their midday 
meal —a stir of movement only, not of sound. 
The men dispersed in silence to their houses, 
moving as noiselessly as their shadows over the 
deep sand. 
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I had my lunch — some tinned salmon and two 
biscuits — at the restaurant, which was kept by 
an elderly Chinaman. He looked on with interest 
while I ate, and when at length I put down my 
knife and fork, ‘You finish?’ he asked eagerly. I 
nodded. He scraped the remnants of food from 
my plate into a pan, which he carried to a pig 
nosing among clumps of sagebrush at the rear of 
the building. I have never seen a bonier animal. 
Its ribs seemed on the point of bursting through 
the tightly stretched hide. It made short work of 
the scraps. The Chinaman then scoured out the 
empty salmon tin, cut it open with a pair of heavy ~ 
scissors, and having carefully trimmed and 
flattened out the strip of metal, he placed it with 
a stack of others on a shelf behind the counter. 

‘What are you going to do with those?’ I asked. 

‘Bimeby make little house keep sun off pig,’ he 
replied. 

At one o'clock the section-hands went away 
again down the main line. I watched their hand- 
car dwindling and dwindling until it vanished in 
the sparkle of light where the two lines of rails 
seemed to meet. 

The station agent, a man with watery blue eyes 
and a wrinkled, leathery skin, sat in his office 
reading a ‘story magazine.’ It was a grimy, 
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tattered copy, so well-thumbed that the pages 
were as limp as dish-cloths. The agent wet his 
finger as he turned them. Now and then the 
telegraph instrument clicked for a moment or 
two, throwing out minute hard pellets of sound 
that impinged sharply on the eardrums. Presently 
the telephone rang. It rang again, more insistently. 
The agent, still reading, took his feet from the 
table and groped with his left hand for the receiver. 
‘Yeah,’ he said, and waited — 


‘Yeah —’ 
‘Yeah —’ 
‘Yeah.’ 


He hung up the receiver and resumed his read- 
ing. 

I strolled a little way down the track, but the 
glare of the sun on the sand was too blinding to be 
endured for long. My eyes ached and my skin felt 
parched and dry. The only shade the settlement 
offered at that early hour of the afternoon was 
a circular patch under the water-tank. Several 
swarthy children were gathered there. One of 
them, a boy of seven or eight, held a tin cup under 
a damp spot in the planking where the water 
seeped through. It dripped, ping — ping — ping, 
into the cup, very slowly. When a little had 
collected in the bottom of it, the boy drained it at 
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a gulp and reluctantly gave place to another 
youngster. It made me thirsty to watch them. 

A woman came to the door of one of the box-car 
houses and looked down the track, shading her 
eyes with her hand. Following her gaze I saw a 
black speck no larger than a pin-head which I at 
first thought was the hand-car returning; but it 
grew too rapidly for that. Four tiny puffs of steam 
emerged from it, and long afterward the sound of 
a whistle reached us, a deep Wo-o-0-0, Wo-0-0-0, 
Wo-o — Wo-o-o-0, so faint that it barely ruffled 
the surface of the immense pool of silence. But 
the children at the water-tank heard it and came 
running to the depot, leaving one little girl behind 
to hold the tin cup under the leak. The Chinaman 
shuffled along the platform, drew back into the 
meager strip of shadow made by the overhanging 
eaves, and stood gazing pensively at his slippers. 
The station agent came to the doorway and 
leaned against the lintel, one leg crossed over the 
other. 

The train thundered by at tremendous speed. I 
had a glimpse of blurred faces at blurred windows 
and of the glassed-in observation platform vanish- 
ing at once in a cloud of dust. 

When I took my hands from my face, the dust 
was settling again. High in air a fragment of 
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colored newspaper supplement was rising and 
falling in the windy wake of the train. It fluttered 
slowly down, dancing over the sand before coming 
to rest. The children ran to fetch it at once, and 
spread it out on a baggage-truck, examining the 
pictures — it was a comic supplement — with 
grave, interested faces. 

The stump of a lighted cigar which some one 
had thrown from the train was lying by the side 
of the track sending up a thin ribbon of smoke. 
One of the Mexican women noticed it from afar 
and came to pick it up. She pinched out the fire, 
crumbled the tobacco between her palms, rolled 
part of it into a cigarette and placed the rest in the 
pocket of her apron. 

One other bit of treasure-trove, the core of an 
apple, was found by the Chinaman’s pig. It con- 
sumed this delicacy with an expression of pure 
sensual enjoyment comical to behold. 

The station agent stood languidly in the door- 
way, picking his teeth with a match-stick, and 
gazing absent-mindedly after the train, which was 
now miles away. He watched it disappear over 
the rim of the world, then returned to his office, 
put on his green eye-shade, and settled himself 
to his reading again. He was still reading when I 
passed his window an hour later. 
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‘How’s the west-bound train?’ I asked. ‘On 
time?’ 

‘Yeah,’ he replied, without looking up. 

Nothing — not even breath — was wasted at 
that lonely desert town. 


XIV 
THE FORGOTTEN ONE 


SOME one, reading this memoir, may recall my 
earlier account of Crichton, the solitary white 
inhabitant of a small coral island in the Low 
Archipelago. The recollection would be vague at 
best, I fear; for although I tried to give a vivid 
impression both of the man and of the lonely 
beauty of Tanao, the island where he lives, the 
attempt, I know, was a failure. I spent a good 
deal of time over that earlier sketch, writing, re- 
writing, changing a word here and a phrase there, 
hoping to discover, either by chance or by dint 
of patient effort, the magic formula which would 
conjure up the place for some reader who would 
never see it. It was useless. The best I could do 
fell so far short of my hopes that at last I gave up 
in despair and ended my little story abruptly, 
with these words: 

The damaged whaleboat having been repaired, we 
rowed out to the schooner and were under way by mid- 
afternoon. For three hours I watched the island 
dwindling and blurring until, at sunset, it was lost to 


view beneath the rim of the southern horizon. Still I 
looked back, imagining that I could see a diminishing 
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circle of palm-clad land—a mere speck at last — 
dropping farther and farther away down the reverse 
slope of the sea as though it were vanishing for all time 
from the knowledge and the concern of men. 


So I closed my story. That was four years ago. 
I have wandered far from Tanao since then, but 
the memory of it has followed me everywhere: 
through America, England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Norway, Iceland. In a crowded restaurant in 
New York, where the waitresses shouted orders 
down a call-tube and the air was loud with the 
clatter of dishes and the hum of conversation, I 
have seen the palm trees of Tanao bending to the 
southeast trade, and Crichton sitting in the 
shade, far up the beach, hands clasped about his 
knees, looking out over the empty sea. I have 
walked at high noon along Princes Street in 
Edinburgh, and heard the ‘Mamma-Ruau,’ the 
old native woman from whom Crichton leased his 
island, singing softly to herself as she broiled fish 
over an open fire on the lagoon beach. In Iceland, 
while watching the visible music of the northern 
lights, I have felt the softness of the air at 
Tanao and the smoke of the surf on my face 
from the combers rising to their height and thun- 
dering over the barrier reef. The island and its 
two lonely inhabitants have been more real to 
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me, often, than the streets through which I passed 
or the people with whom I sat at table. No effort 
of will was needed to call them up. They came 
of themselves, at strange moments, in strange 
places; and then, no matter where my body 
happened to be, my spirit seemed to leave it and 
fly straight to an atom of an island in the midmost 
Pacific. 

Despite the briefness of the first visit — of two 
days’ duration only — I must have left a part of 
myself at Tanao, as it is said one does wherever one 
goes; and it is necessary at times to revisit these 
shadowy, fragmentary selves left behind as one 
grows older. But it was not so much a lost self to 
which I returned at Tanao as one I had never had, 
and Crichton was its flesh-and-blood embodi- 
ment. He represented, to me, certain qualities 
I have always longed to possess, but chiefly, I 
think, I envied him his exceptional capacity for 
solitude — at least I thought it exceptional then. 
I am not likely to forget the day in March, 1920, 
when we landed at Tanao, and he found that it 
was, in truth, the ideal retreat he had searched for 
during ten years of continual wandering. It was 
the first time he had seen it and I chanced to be 
traveling on the schooner which had carried him 
out. The only inhabitant was the old Paumotan 
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woman — ‘Mamma-Ruau’ (Grandma) he always 
called her— who owned the place. No boats 
touched there except by arrangement. The 
lagoon had no entrance and in order to land it was 
necessary to ride the surf in a small boat, over one 
of the most dangerous reefs in the whole of the 
Dangerous Archipelago. All of this delighted him 
— but that is not the word. His joy was some- 
thing so much deeper than delight that it seemed 
there could be no adequate expression of it. He 
conveyed to me—lI scarcely know how—a 
sense of this. Life could never be long enough for 
him now. He was only twenty-eight, and I confess 
that, at times, this deep joy at the prospect of un- 
interrupted solitude seemed to me a little mad in 
a man of his age. What had life done to him that 
he should be so glad to leave it — to bury himself 
here? He did not have a guilty conscience. Five 
minutes of talk with him would have convinced 
any one of that. Furthermore, no man with a 
guilty conscience would have sought out a place 
where he would be so terribly alone with it. I 
came to the conclusion — and despite what hap- 
pened later I still think it the right one —that he is 
one of those men who love solitude as other men 
love beauty; that to him it is really a manifesta- 
tion of beauty in its most ravishing, pitiless form. 
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At last the desire to return in the flesh to Tanao 
was no longer to be withstood. I remember 
precisely the moment when the ache of longing 
became hardest to bear and the decision to 
appease it was made. It was on a November 
evening. I was in Boston at the time, living in 
lodgings high up on Beacon Hill, my windows 
looking down one of the side streets leading to the 
Common and beyond to Boylston Street. I had 
been trying to read, gave it up, turned out the 
light and sat by the window. Facing me from 
across the Common was a huge electric sign, an 
arresting, exasperating device in which a series of 
lighted words moved endlessly out of darkness 
into darkness. I must have observed it before, 
subconsciously, but on this occasion, in order to 
keep from thinking I let my eyes follow the mov- 
ing inscription, and my brain took the impress of 
it with the accuracy of a photographic plate. I 
believe I can still quote it, word for word: 


THERE IS ON SALE IN THE DRUG-STORES OF 
THIS CITY AN ANTISEPTIC PREPARATION ONE 
HUNDRED TIMES STRONGER THAN CARBOLIC ACID 
AND YET AS HARMLESS WHEN APPLIED TO THE 
HUMAN BODY AS PURE WATER. IT IS NON-POISON- 
OUS AND DOES NOT BUBBLE WHEN APPLIED. IT 
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ACTUALLY KILLS GERMS. IT PUTS AN END TO 
ACCIDENTAL POISONING AND SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
MEDICINE CHEST. THE NAME OF THIS ANTISEP- 
TIC IS 


But neither the name nor the antiseptic itself is 
of any great consequence in this memoir. I left 
Boston that same evening, and awoke, not many 
weeks later, in my old room at the hotel on the 
water-front at Papeete. 

I might have left the place yesterday. The same 
old paper on the walls; the same mosquito netting 
around the bed, with the rents in it neatly drawn 
together; the same tin bucket, with the dent in it, 
by the washstand; the same dilapidated ward- 
robe, the shelves covered with pages from the 
Sydney Bulletin and the Auckland Weekly News; 
the same tattered hotel register dating from 1902, 
and the same genial, portly landlord bringing it 
up for me to sign before I was out of bed. We had 
a pleasant chat about island affairs, and in the 
midst of it I chanced to speak of a defective board 
in the floor of the veranda, and how I had nearly 
broken my leg there, coming in in the dark the 
night before. 

‘Why don’t you remember that hole?’ he asked, 
quite seriously, with genuine surprise: and I 
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realized, clearly enough, that the fault was not his 
for not having it repaired, but mine for not having 
remembered during four years that repair was 
needed. How glad I was to be back in a place 
where life is so leisurely as that! Where all things 
animate and inanimate—even a hole in a 
veranda floor — seem to partake of a timeless, 
ideal existence like that of the figures on Keats’s 
Grecian urn. 

It was still quite early. Chinamen were sweep- 
ing the street with their long-handled brooms, 
heaping into neat piles the dead leaves and twigs 
and withered blossoms from the flamboyant trees, 
against the coming of the rubbish-cart. I had a 
pleasant thrill of anticipation, remembering the 
former driver of this cart. Girot was his name, a 
thin, wiry little Frenchman of uncertain age. He 
called his horse ‘Banane,’ and carried on with her 
an endless, animated conversation as they wan- 
dered along the street. Were they too under the 
enchantment of timelessness? Yes, here they 
came presently, Girot barefoot as usual, walking 
behind the cart, carrying the two little boards 
with which he picked up the piles of leaves. He 
was in the usual costume: floppy pandanus hat, 
tattered undershirt, and denim overalls faded toa 
whitish blue by many washings. More than likely 
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it was the same pair of overalls. Banane was a 
trifle bonier, if that is possible, than I had re- 
membered her. She moved as deliberately as ever. 
I could count twenty-five while the wheel of the 
cart was making a single revolution, but Girot was 
reproaching her in the old manner for going too 
fast: 

‘Whoa! Wuoa, sacré nom de Balzac! Ecoute, 
Banane! Penses-tu que nous sommes sur un 
champ de course? Comment? Ah, non alors! 
Oui, je comprends; pour toi ¢a ne fait rien. Mais 
pour moi? Je ne suis pas garcon, moi. J’ai plus de 
soixante ans. Maintenant nous allons jusqu’au 
coin de la rue — tu vois? — 1a! Et la prochaine 
fois quand je dis ‘‘Whoa!”’ arréte-toi. Tu com- 
prends? Bon! En route!’ 

No one paid the least attention to them — no 
one ever did — and at last they were out of hear- 
ing. Natives were passing to and from the market 
with strings of fish, containers of green bamboo 
filled with fermented coconut sauce, and baskets 
of fresh-water shrimps, fruit, and vegetables. It 
was good to hear again their soft voices, the 
slither of their bare feet, to smell the humid odors 
of tropical vegetation; to look across the still 
lagoon to the island of Moorea, fifteen miles 
distant, every fantastic peak outlined against the 
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sky — all that a South Sea island should be, and 
surpassing my most splendid dreams of one, as a 
boy. I whistled for the first time in months while 
taking my bath — luckily there were no other 
guests at the hotel — then sat down in pajamas to 
breakfast on the upstairs veranda, just as I used 
to do. 

While I was drinking my coffee, the landlord 
returned, bringing a suit of white drill I had left 
behind in the hurry of departure, four years ago. 

‘I thought you would come back some time,’ he 
said, ‘so I didn’t give it away.’ 

In one of the pockets I found a piece of scratch- 
paper covered with penciled notes, all of them 
having to do either with Crichton or his island, 
reminding me how completely he had engaged my 
interest during the time of my first sojourn in the 
South Seas. Among other notes I found this one, 
an attempt to describe him in a paragraph: 


He is one of those lonely spirits — without friends 
or any of the ties which make life pleasant to most of 
us — who wander ‘the unpeopled places of the earth, 
interested in a detached way at what they see from 
afar or faintly hear; but looking quietly on, taking no 
part, being blessed — or cursed — by Nature with a 
love of silence, of the unchanging peace of great 
solitudes. Now and then one reads of such men in 
fiction, and if they live in fiction it is because of indi- 
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viduals like Crichton, their prototypes in reality, seen 
for a moment as they slip apprehensively across some 
by-path leading from the outside world. 


Reading this again, I wondered, as I had at the 
time of writing it, whether it were true — 
whether I had not been describing a quite imagi- 
nary figure rather than an Englishman named 
Crichton. Well, I should know, soon. Four years 
had passed, ample time for any one to test the 
nature of his capacities for solitude. Had Crichton 
found his adequate? Viewed in one light, my 
interest in this question seemed absurd. And yet, 
as I have said, or implied, here was a man, sensi- 
tive, imaginative, highly organized, who appeared 
to have within himself inexhaustible resources 
against boredom — the greatest curse which spirit 
is heir to. He at least was confident of having 
them. He would never leave Tanao, he had told 
me. He was sure that he could be happy there, 
though he were never again to see a man of his 
own race — a human being of any kind. It would 
have been hard to rest content without knowing 
what had happened to him. 

I made a hasty breakfast and set out in the cool 
of the morning in search of some schooner bound 
for the Low Islands. Along the water-front fifteen 
or twenty vessels from all parts of the eastern 
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Pacific were unloading pearl-shell and copra, 
taking in cargoes of rice and flour, lumber, tinned 
food, and assorted merchandise. Among them 
was the Caleb Winship, the two-masted schooner 
which had taken Crichton to Tanao at the time 
when I was a passenger. Tino, her supercargo 
then, had since been made captain. I found him 
in the cabin checking over bills of lading. He isa 
dry, blunt man, Tino, three quarters American 
blood and one quarter Rarotongan. For all the 
fact that he was born among them, I doubt 
whether he has ever seen the islands or ever will 
see them; but he can tell you to a dot what each of 
them produces in pearl-shell and copra. 

“Well!” he said, holding out his hand. ‘Haven’t 
seen you for some time. Where you been keeping 
yourself? Living out in the country?’ 

I told him I had just come from America; then, 
after a quarter of an hour’s chat of indifferent 
matters, I asked in a by-the-way fashion for news 
of Crichton. 

‘Crichton? Crichton? Who’s — Oh! You mean 
that Swede — that Dane —’ 

‘He is an Englishman,’ I said. 

“Whoever he was. Hell, no! I haven’t seen him 
since we was out there — you remember? — the 
time we stove in the new whaleboat going over the 
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reef. Funny thing,’ he added. ‘I haven’t thought 
of him from that day to this. He might be dead, 
for all I know — or care, for that matter.’ 

Now that he was reminded, it was plain that 
Tino was still sore on the subject of Crichton. He 
had consented to carry him to Tanao because he 
thought there was something of commercial 
interest in view. ‘He can’t fool me!’ I remem- 
bered him saying more than once during that 
voyage. ‘He’s got something up his sleeve and I’m 
going to find out what it is.’ When he had 
satisfied himself that the island was as poor as it 
had always been, he set Crichton down either as 
crazy or some knave in hiding. Remembering his 
disgust at the loss of time in going so far out of his 
way, I knew that it would be useless asking him to 
go again. Nevertheless, I did ask, for the Winship 
was on the point of sailing for that part of the 
Pacific. 

‘What! Tanao? Not much! I’m not traveling 
for my health; but what do you want to go back 
there for, if it’s any of my business?’ 

‘I rather liked the place,’ I said. ‘You don’t see 
such islands in my part of the world.’ 

‘Ought to be glad you don’t. Why any one 
should go to one of them God-forsaken little holes 
of his own free will, beats me. Well, that Swede 
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can rot in his. I expect he has. He’s probably 
dead or gone somewhere else long before this.’ 
At the end of two weeks I was at the point of 
accepting this opinion. During that time I spent 
many hours along the water-front, loafed through 
long afternoons at the club, the hotel, and the 
other favorite resorts of traders, planters, pearl- 
buyers, and sailors. I made many discreet in- 
quiries — never direct, interested ones — know- 
ing how jealous for his solitude Crichton had been, 
how concerned lest even talk of Tanao by others 
should sully the purity of its loneliness. Little 
chance of that! ‘Tanao? Oh, yes! The Madeleine 
went on the reef there — let me see, when was it? 
Nineteen-four, I think.’ That was the most recent 
bit of information I gathered in talk on the club 
veranda. As for Crichton, no one apparently, in 
that place where every one is known, could tell me 
what had become of him. I was considering the 
possibility of chartering a small Paumotu cutter 
for a special voyage, when I met an old friend, 
Chan Lee, captain of a one-hundred-ton schooner 
belonging to a firm of his fellow countrymen. I 
had once made a long voyage with Chan. Heisa 
good sailor for a Chinaman, with all the fine 
personal qualities of the Oriental at his best; but 
he carries minding-his-own-business to curious 
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lengths. It was not until a week after I had first 
spoken to him of Crichton that he admitted know- 
ing him. 

‘Go Tanow once year,’ he said, holding up a 
finger as though to emphasize the infrequency of 
his visits. ‘Not much copla — five ton.’ Then, as 
an afterthought apparently, ‘Clichton say, sup- 
pose I see you, tell you come back some time.’ 

‘What! He asked you to tell me that?’ 

I confess that I was pleased. Slightly as I knew 
Crichton, I had a warm regard for him, carefully 
concealed, of course; for his attitude throughout 
our brief acquaintanceship on the Winship had 
been merely that of fellow passengers on ship- 
board everywhere — pleasant, courteous, but 
without a hint of intimacy. 

“Yes, he say that,’ said Chan. ‘Hlee year ago, 
now. Bimeby next week I go. You come along 
me?’ 

On the following Monday we were outward 
bound. Chan had a dozen islands to visit first, and 
during the early part of the voyage the schooner 
was crowded with native passengers. These were 
gradually dispersed, the last of them at an island 
one hundred and fifty miles from Tanao. Owing 
to alternate calms and head winds we were five 
days in covering the last leg of the voyage, and 
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thirty-eight days out when we sighted the island. 

Crichton need not have feared for the purity of 
its loneliness. It was lonelier than the sea. It 
seemed to have gathered to itself an esoteric kind 
of loneliness, peculiar to the man who lived at the 
heart of it. It seemed a place he had dreamed into 
being, created out of fancy through sheer strength 
of longing. And there he was, alone of his kind, 
and there he had been for four years without once 
having left it. Chan gave me this information. 

‘He like stay here. Stay all time. Never go 
*way.’ 

I asked whether he had taken a native wife. 

‘No, no womans. I want get him nice Paumotu 
wife. Help make copla, make him big fambly. He 
no want.’ 

He had, however, imported a Chinese family — 
father, mother, two children, and an elderly 
relative of theirs, who did his housework. Chan 
had brought them two years before, he said. The 
old man had a hut on the main island, near 
Crichton. The others lived on a little islet across 
the lagoon. There was no one else except the 
Mamma-Ruau. She was still living, in good 
health. At least she had been a year ago. 

‘What about letters?’ I asked — ‘and books, 
and papers? Does he receive many?’ 
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‘Mebbe some book. One letta evely year. Al- 
ways same place. No more.’ 

Chinamen living in exile are often lonely 
enough men, but even Chan seemed to wonder at 
this lack of correspondence. He spoke of it 
several times during the voyage and showed me 
the letter he was carrying out to Crichton. It was 
as impersonal in appearance as a bank-note. The 
name and address of a London Trust Company 
was stamped on the envelope. I could imagine 
the nature of this one yearly communication from 
the outside world: ‘Dear Sir:— You will find 
attached for your examination, the statement of 
your account for the year just closed. Very Re- 
spectfully,’ and so forth. 

As I held this letter in my hand a truer concep- 
tion of Crichton’s isolation came to me. He was 
like those men Matthew Arnold speaks of in his 
‘Rugby Chapel’ — men who die without leaving 
a trace behind them; 

and no one asks 
Who or what they have been 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 


Of the midmost ocean, have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 


Certainly that is true of Crichton, and he is still 
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living, in the full vigor of manhood. But beyond 
the borders of his own little physical world he has 
long been as good as dead and buried. There is 
Chan to think of him, and some clerk in a London 
banking house — once a year at least, when he 
sends him his statement of account — myself, and 
no one else. I suppose this is really what has 
prompted me to write of him again. Crichton 
would not thank me for meddling, but it gives me 
a quite definite feeling of relief to know that a few 
others, reading this sketch, will share, momentarily 
at least, in the task of keeping the man alive. I 
have guarded his anonymity, of course, as well as 
that of his island. 

But to continue, we passed the northwestern 
extremity of Tanao, close inshore, between three 
and four in the afternoon. At that point the atoll 
is mostly barren reef washed over by the surf. 
There is but one small islet — a boy’s dream of an 
island to be shipwrecked on. Indeed, the bones of 
an old vessel lie there, high and dry above the 
reef, bleaching in the sun — all that remains from 
the wreck of the Madeleine. The island is just 
boy-size, not more than one hundred paces across 
either way. It is of clean coral sand, as level as a 
floor, with thick green bush fringing it on the 
lagoon side. There are eight tall coconut palms, 
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three in one clump and four in another, with one 
tree growing apart, holding its tuft of fronds far 
out over the surface of the lagoon. A pass goes 
through the reef at one side of the islet, but it is 
too narrow to permit entrance to any craft larger 
than a skiff or canoe. On that side an ancient 
pandanus tree throws a patch of deep shade on 
the sand. Well within the shelter of it was a 
thatch-roofed hut, open to the four winds; and I 
saw a rough-hewn bench facing seaward, with its 
back against the trunk of the tree. 

‘Very likely Crichton comes here to fish,’ I 
thought, but the place was deserted now. The 
sunshine, of that mellow, golden quality of late 
afternoon, gilded the stems of the palms. I saw 
not even a seabird there. Nothing moved save 
the trees bending to the wind and their shadows 
on the yellow sand. 

We passed the islet all too quickly, then stood 
away from the reef to come in to the main island 
on the starboard tack. There are seven widely 
separated islands around the lagoon, which is five 
miles across at the widest point. From the main- 
mast cross-trees I had them all in view. Three 
were on the opposite side and from that distance 
the trees seemed to be growing directly out of the 
water. Crichton lives on the largest of the seven, 
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a fringe of land less than a mile long and some 
three hundred yards broad. With my glasses I 
searched the shore-line without result until Chan 
called up to me, ‘You no see?’ 

I saw them plainly enough when they were 
pointed out — Crichton and the Mamma-Ruau 
sitting just within the border of shade at the upper 
slope of the beach, hidden momentarily by the 
sunlight-filtered smoke of the surf. He had on a 
pair of dark glasses, and, for clothing, a pair of 
knee-length trousers and a soft-brimmed straw 
hat. The old woman was in her best black dress 
and hat. Both were squatting, native fashion, 
their chins resting on their hands. How many 
times I had seen them thus, in the imagination! I 
could hardly credit the reality of the scene before 
me, it had appeared so often in my dreams. The 
old woman was talking in an excited manner, 
pointing to the schooner from time to time. Once 
I saw her take Crichton by the shoulders and turn. 
him till he sat directly facing us. k 
_ The sea was fairly calm here on the leeward side, 
but for all that the great swells looked dangerously 
high as they swept shoreward and toppled with a 
deafening crash over the ledge of the reef. We 
were carried across at terrific speed; the whaleboat 
shot down the broad slope of broken water and 
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through the shallows, grounding almost at the 
point where Crichton and the Mamma-Ruau were 
sitting. 

‘O vai tera? Chan?’ (Who is it? Chan?) Crich- 
ton called when he heard the keel grating and 
bumping over the coral. 

‘Yes, yes!’ cried the old woman. ‘Don’t you 
believe me? It is Chan and the white man who 
first came here with you. Ia ora na orua!’ 

She shook our hands warmly, saying ‘Ia ora na 
orua!’ (Health to you!) again and again. This 
kindly Polynesian greeting seems always to have 
the freshness of a phrase coined yesterday. The 
reason is, perhaps, that among the islands friends 
meet after long separation, after long and often 
hazardous sea voyages. They are in all truth glad 
to see each other again. 

Mamma-Ruau put her hands on my shoulders 
and gazed long at me, searching my face feature by 
feature. | 

‘Ua tae mai oé?’ (You have come?) she said, as 
though still in doubt that any one from the out- 
side world could, in reality, reach that lonely place. 
She had aged greatly in four years, but Crichton 
had not altered in the least, in so far as I could tell 
at first glance. He is a splendid type physically, 
just over six feet, broad-shouldered, deep-chested 
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— he looked more than ever the athlete he is, in 
fact. The ghost of the smile I remembered curved 
his lips almost imperceptibly, and he spoke English 
in the same curious, exotic way. His eyes were 
concealed by the smoked glasses. 

‘You will forgive me for not recognizing you?’ 
he said. ‘Until recently I’ve never taken any pre- 
caution against the glare of the sun. It was very 
unwise, and the result is — well, I’m nearly blind.’ 

Mamma-Ruau, who was standing behind him, 
gave me a look of all but agonized appeal, as much 
as to say, ‘Don’t encourage him to talk of it!’ 

‘Rather a nuisance,’ he went on. ‘I may get 
over it, of course, but in six months’ time I can’t 
say there has been any change for the better. — 
Well, enough of that. Shall we go to the house? 
Luckily, I know my way about after four years. I 
could go anywhere, blindfold.’ 

The island as I had first seen it had been a 
wilderness of brush, pandanus trees and self-sown 
coconut palms. Now everything was clean and 
orderly, the palms thinned out to six or eight paces 
apart so that one had charming views in every 
direction. A well-shaded road, bordered with 
shrubbery, led from the ocean beach to the 
lagoon. We followed it in silence. Having greeted 
each other, we seemed to have nothing more to 
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say. Mamma-Ruau had gone on ahead. Chan 
remained at the beach to oversee the landing of 
some supplies. At last, with a good deal of effort, 
I remarked, 

“You've not been idle here.’ 

‘No, there’s been enough to do. I found that I 
needed some help at first. I had Chan bring me a 
dozen natives from another island. They stayed 
three months, clearing the land. They helped 
build my house, too.’ 

I had often tried to picture Crichton’s house. 
He had, I knew, the imagination to take full 
advantage of his exotic environment, and for 
all his years of wandering was still enough of 
an Englishman to be concerned about comfort. 
Nevertheless I was not prepared to find so spacious 
and homelike a dwelling. It stood on the lagoon 
beach at the end of the road, and was raised about 
three feet above the ground, the open space be- 
neath being concealed by shrubbery. The roof of 
thatch was steeply pitched, and extended low over 
a broad veranda. Crichton stopped at the foot of 
the steps. For a long moment he seemed to have 
forgotten me; then he said: 

‘I think I must be rather excited. I’ve some 
instructions to give Chan about my copra, and he 
never stops ashore unless his schooner is at 
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anchor. Will you make yourself comfortable? 
You might look over the house if you care to.’ 

A clock with a ship’s-bell attachment, striking 
five as I entered the veranda, demanded im- 
mediate attention. ‘Odd!’ I thought, ‘having a 
clock here.’ But it would be a wise precaution, 
perhaps, in so lonely a place. Crichton would need 
to live by schedule, to fill his days with self-im- 
posed duties to be regularly performed. No doubt 
he did. The house gave evidence of his all 
but meticulous habits of mind, and of the strict 
obedience to his orders of his literal-minded 
Chinaman. Settees and cushioned chairs were as 
carefully arranged as pieces in an upholsterer’s 
display window. The floors, oiled and polished, 
shone with a dull luster and the straw mats were 
precisely placed., Four shelves of books ran the 
length of the inner wall of the veranda. I took the 
opportunity offered me in Crichton’s absence to 
make an examination of them. They had been 
classified and sub-classified. Novelists, historians, 
poets, biographers, travelers, stood in the ranks 
of their contemporaries and in the immediate 
company, one would have said, most congenial to 
them individuaily. There must have been fifteen 
hundred volumes in his library, nothing very 
recent, but all of them books to live with. The 
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margins of the pages of those I looked into were 
covered with penciled notes and comments, and 
one could see what delight, what solace Crichton 
had found in their companionship. Now that he 
was deprived of it — but that would not bear 
thinking about. It would be a calamity worse than 
death to a man of his tastes, in his position. One 
section of the library contained only books on 
Polynesia, everything important, surely, which 
had been written about the islands of the eastern 
Pacific. There were many philological works in 
this section, and I remembered the interest 
Crichton had taken in the study of the various 
island dialects, speculating, with this study as a 
basis, on the probable routes followed during the 
great Polynesian migrations. 

On a top shelf, bare of books, were models of 
ancient sailing canoes, spears and clubs of iron- 
wood, coconut shells polished and carved with 
intricate designs, stone axes and taro-mashers. 
The windward end of the veranda was enclosed 
with a wall of freshly braided palm fronds, and 
midway in it a section had been built to prop open, 
outward. Crichton’s desk stood opposite this 
window space. The view from his chair was over 
an inlet from the lagoon, bordered with palms, 
through which now a greenish-golden sunset light 
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sifted like impalpable dust. An open passageway 
led through the center of the house to a second 
veranda on the lagoon side. The first door to the 
right along this passageway — that leading to 
Crichton’s room, no doubt — was closed. Three 
others, latched open, disclosed spacious, airy 
rooms, each of them prettily furnished as a 
combined bed- and sitting-room, with a wardrobe, 
a chest of drawers, a washstand, a reading-table 
holding a shaded lamp, several easy-chairs or 
sofas, and above each of the beds a shelf filled with 
books. These rooms, in keeping with the rest of 
the house, were immaculately clean and the beds 
made up, ready for occupancy. 

Returning to the front veranda, I walked up and 
down, saying to myself, ‘What a delightful spot! 
What an ideal home!’ conscious all the while of a 
feeling very like depression. I was at a loss to 
assign a cause for this unless it were the clock, 
ticking away with self-important industry as 
though it were the only one in existence. Within 
half an hour I revised my opinion as to the wis- 
dom of having a clock. The silence was too pro- 
found for any such noisy piece of furniture. I 
could all but hear the steady drip-drip of the 
minutes and the tiny splash they made as they fell 
into the sea of time past. Then I found myself 
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listening for voices — of the wife who might have 
been there, of Crichton’s unborn children. It was 
that kind of a house — much too large, it seemed 
to me, for one man, and much too homelike for 
spiritual comfort under those circumstances. One 
would have thought that Crichton had built it for 
the very purpose of evoking ghostly presences; to 
shelter some ideal conception of a family which he 
preferred to the warm, living, imperfect reality. 
Or, perhaps, not satisfied with the superficial 
aspects of a solitude which would have daunted 
most men, he meant his house to accentuate it, 
to remind him of its inviolability. Certainly he 
had succeeded in building into it a personality as 
strange as his own. It seemed conscious of having 
been prepared for guests and to be awaiting them 
with the complacent assurance that they would 
never come. 

I, too, waited — anything but complacently — 
for the return of my host, reproaching myself, now 
that it was too late, for having taken a welcome 
for granted. To be sure, I had been invited, but 
that was three years ago, and I had forgotten to 
ask Chan whether the invitation had ever been 
renewed. An hour passed and still I waited, sitting 
on the top step of the veranda as Crichton must 
have done times without number at that hour, 
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looking down his empty roadway to the empty 
sea. The sun had set and the colorless light faded 
_ swiftly from the sky. The fronds of the palms, 
swaying gently in the last faint tremors of the 
breeze, came gradually to rest. In the trance-like 
calm of earth and air I was conscious again of 
the beating of the surf on the reef. Now it was 
measured, regular, as though it were the pulsing of 
the blood through the mighty heart of Solitude; 
now it seemed the confused roar of street traffic 
from a thousand cities, mingled with the voices of 
all humankind, flowing smoothly in soundless 
waves, in narrowing circles, over the rim of the 
world, to break audibly at last on this minute 
ringed shoal in the farthermost sea of Silence. 
After listening to that lonely sound for at least 
another hour, I began to feel very uncomfortable. 
What had happened to my host, and where was 
the Mamma-Ruau? I knew that she had her own 
little house farther down the beach, and that 
Crichton, with his strict ideas of propriety, would 
not ask her to dine with us. Nevertheless I thought 
it likely that she would be somewhere about. At 
last I saw a glimmer of light along the passageway 
leading to the lagoon-side veranda. A little while 
afterward a gong was sounded. ‘That means 
dinner, evidently,’ I thought. Perhaps Crichton 
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had returned through the groves and along the 
beach and was waiting for me. 

I have but mentioned, thus far, Crichton’s 
lagoon-side veranda. It is semi-circular in shape 
and extends over shoal water to the very brink of 
a magnificent coral precipice. Standing at the 
edge of it, one looks down into a submarine garden 
of exquisite beauty. Gorgeously colored fish, of 
the most fantastic shapes, swim lazily in and out 
of the caves which honeycomb the precipice, and 
from the floor of the lagoon forests of coral arise, 
spreading their symmetrical branches into water 
as clear as air. The veranda is roofed with canvas 


stretched over a framework of light poles, and this ~ 


covering is so constructed that it may be drawn 
back, by means of ropes, against the wall of the 
house. 

Emerging from the passageway, I gave an in- 
ward gasp of astonishment at the beauty and 
strangeness of the scene before me. It was now 
deep night. The veranda lay open to the sky, and 
the reflections of the stars in the water were so 
bright and clear, it was easy to imagine that the 
little house was adrift, motionless, in the inner- 
most depths of space. But what first attracted my 
attention was a table set for one, and holding a 
shaded lamp; and, standing beside it, a withered, 
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ancient Chinaman as small and frail of body asa 
delicate child of ten. He was dressed in a clean 
cotton undershirt and a black pareu, and carried 
a napkin over his arm in quite the approved 
fashion. He made a striking and memorable 
picture, standing with his back to the starlit 
lagoon. The lamplight filled the hollows of his 
eyes with shadow, and the black pareu blended so 
perfectly with the surrounding darkness that he 
looked only half a Chinaman suspended motion- 
less above two bare feet. 

I bade him good-evening and inquired for 
Crichton, but his only reply was to draw back my 
chair and wait for me to be seated. When I had 
done so I noticed a piece of folded note-paper 
tucked under the edge of my plate. It was a 
message from Crichton. ‘I am sorry,’ it read, 
‘that I cannot join you at dinner, and as Chan 
expects to sail early to-morrow afternoon it may 
be that I shall not see you again before you go. 
Ling Foo, my Chinaman, will look after you. 
Please believe that you are welcome here and feel 
free to use my house as though it were your 
own.’ 

Ling Foo had gone to the kitchen while I was 
puzzling over this message. At any rate, when I 
looked up again he was standing at my elbow 
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holding a covered dish which certainly he had 
not been holding a moment before. After he had 
set it down in front of me, I should not have been 
surprised to have seen him conjure it away again 
with his napkin. It required an effort of the im- 
agination to think of that voiceless wraith of a 
man, who moved as soundlessly as a shadow, con- 
cerning himself in the usual manner with any- 
thing so substantial and matter-of-fact as food. 
Most of it was out of tins, but it had been ad- 
mirably disguised in the preparation. I wish that 
I might have paid his art as a cook the tribute it 
deserved; but it was Ling’s fate, apparently, to 
spend his days performing useless labor: airing 
empty rooms, making up unoccupied beds, sweep- 
ing dustless floors. He carried back the scarcely 
tasted food as though he had quite expected this. 
Then, having lighted a lamp on the front veranda 
and another in the room where I was to sleep, he 
again vanished, and that is the last I ever saw of 
him. 

‘Please believe that you are welcome here.’ 
The words kept repeating themselves in my mind. 
I tried to believe it, but under the circumstances 
nothing seemed less likely than that Crichton 
meant me to accept this absentee welcome in good 
faith. I had seen his copra, stacked on the beach, 
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ready for loading in the morning. The island 
afforded nothing else in the way of cargo. What 
other work could there be to do which would 
occupy his time until after our departure? No, he 
did not want to see me, that was plain. I wished I 
had not come. I wished with all my heart that I 
had not come. 

Having come, there was nothing for it but to 
remain. Impossible to return to the schooner. 
When I had last seen her, just after sundown, 
she was at least three miles offshore. Chan had no 
engines and would stand well out to sea during the 
night. I smiled, rather lugubriously, however, at 
the thought of my anxiety to leave an island I had 
dreamed of with such longing during four years. 
But those dreams had been concerned with the 
Crichton I knew, or thought I knew, on board the 
Caleb Winship. Now, going back in thought over 
the details of that first voyage to his island, I 
realized how meager my knowledge of him really 
was. Although we had been much in each other’s 
company, it had\been a curiously silent compan- 
ionship for the most part. Often for days together 
we scarcely spoke. I was new to the islands then, 
and could hardly believe that places with names 
and fixed positions on charts could so far surpass 
my most sanguine expectations. They could have 
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thrown a glamour over one’s relations with the 
most prosaic of fellow passengers, and whatever 
else he may have been Crichton was not prosaic. 
The mere fact of his searching out so lonely an 
island offered sufficient proof to the contrary. 
Once — it was the only occasion when he even 
approached making a confidence — he told me 
that he hoped to find Tanao a place where he could 
do his thinking and writing undisturbed. ‘What 
sort of thinking?’ I had wanted to ask, but one 
could hardly venture so intimate a question with- 
out further encouragement, which he did not 
give. At another time, breaking an all-day si- 
lence, he had said, ‘I wish I had come out here 
years ago. They appeal to the imagination, don’t 
you think — all these islands?’ That struck me 
as a happy expression of one’s feeling about them, 
for we were then in the very heart of the Archi- 
pelago, with islands all round us, and yet they 
did not seem real. 

The glimpses I had into his mind were all of this 
fragmentary nature, and they were as brief as 
they were rare. I had taken the rest of him for 
granted. Even though I were justified then in 
doing so, who could say what might have hap- 
pened to him meanwhile — what changes had 
taken place during four appallingly lonely years? 
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I was not hopeful. One might love solitude at a 
distance and long to know it intimately; but the 
heart of it was too vast, surely, for one poor human - 
waif to snuggle against with impunity, or to at- 
tempt to explore in search of the secret of its 
peace. I tried to put myself in Crichton’s place, 
and succeeded so well — or so ill, I could not be 
sure which — that I came back with a feeling of 
immense relief to my proper identity; but as a 
result of the attempt I could understand how one 
might so completely lose touch with humankind 
that the mere thought of renewing it, even for a 
moment, would be unbearable. 

It was not yet nine — too early to think of 
going to bed. I returned to the front veranda 
to examine at leisure some charts and sketches — 
the latter Crichton’s own handiwork — which 
hung on the wall above the bookshelves. Some of 
his drawings were extremely interesting. One had 
for title, ‘When the Seas Go Dry.’ It was a sketch 
in crayon of several of the atolls of the Low 
Archipelago as they would appear from the ocean 
floor if the waters should recede. Immensely high 
mountains, in the shape of truncated cones, were 
shown, with walls in many places falling almost 
sheer from heights of eight or ten thousand feet 
to the general level of the surrounding country. 
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It was a vividly imaginative impression and true 
to fact at the same time. I could see that the idea 
had come from a chart of the islands with its data 
of soundings, which hung beside it. Another simi- 
lar sketch showed Tanao alone, with two pygmy 
figures standing in the valley below, as they do in 
old engravings of mountain scenery, one of them 
pointing to the cliffs towering above them. 

Having examined the drawings, I turned again 
to the library, taking volumes from the shelves 
at random, and reading a page here and there. 
Many of Crichton’s books were in my own library, 
not a few of them in the same editions. It gave me 
an uncanny feeling to find it so. I seemed to have 
entered his mind, assumed his personality whether 
I would or no, and this sense of identity was 
intensified when J came upon marked passages 
which I too had thus noted in some of my own 
books. One of these was in a volume of Shelley’s 
‘Lyrics and Minor Poems,’ which I chanced to 
open at Shelley’s preface to ‘Alastor: or, The 
Spirit of Solitude.’ There was no marginal com- 
ment on the page, but the paragraph, under- 
scored in pencil, was as follows: 


Among those who attempt to exist without human 
sympathy, the pure and tender-hearted perish through 
the intensity and passion of their search after its 
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communities, when the vacancy of their spirit suddenly 
makes itself felt. All else, selfish, blind, and torpid, are 
those unforeseeing multitudes who constitute, to- 
gether with their own, the lasting misery and loneli- 
ness of the world. Those who love not their fellow 
beings live unfruitful lives and prepare for their old age 
a miserable grave. 


The whole of the preface had a very special 
interest for me under those circumstances. As for 
‘Alastor’ itself, I had not read it in several years, 
and it occurred to me that I could never have a 
more favorable opportunity than this for a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the poem, if not for its 
fullest enjoyment. Therefore, drawing a chair 
close to the lamp, I began, and at the second 
stanza, started reading aloud that I might better 
sense the sonorous beauty of the words: 


Mother of this unfathomable world! 
Favour my solemn song, for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only; I have watched 
Thy shadow and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 
In charnels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from thee, 
Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost, 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are. In lone and silent hours 
When night makes a weird sound of its own stillness — 
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I had been reading for a quarter of an hour, I 
should say, sometimes aloud, sometimes silently, 
when I heard from the adjoining room a slight but 
very distinct noise: a drumming of fingers against 
the wall just back of my head. I don’t believe I 
have ever been so curiously startled in my life, 
before. A cry, a crash of breaking glass, a pistol 
fired behind my back, might have produced a 
more violent shock, but nothing like such an eerie 
one. I got up at once, blew out the light, tiptoed 
into my room at the other end of the veranda, 
and closed the door. The reaction was purely in- 
stinctive, as a child’s would be upon hearing at 
night a sound it could not understand. Theoreti- 
cally, I should then have jumped into bed and hid- 
den under the coverlet, but instinct did not carry 
me so far as that. I knew well enough, of course, 
that Crichton was in the other room. That is to 
say, I knew it after hearing the noise. Before 
that his presence in the house had not so much 
as occurred to me. The fact of his sending a 
message had given me a sense of his remoteness. 
I seem to have taken it for granted that he was 
far away — across the lagoon, perhaps, on one of 
the other islands, anywhere but under his own 
roof. 

For some time I stood, listening, in the middle 
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of the floor; then, hearing no further sound, I sat 
in the darkness by the open window and gave my- 
self up to the most disquieting reflections. I 
winced at the thought of having read aloud. Had 
I set to work deliberately, maliciously, to devise 
for Crichton some exquisite form of torment, I 
doubted whether I could have hit upon one more 
likely to prove successful. Deprived through his 
blindness of the enjoyment of his books, I had 
reminded him’ what a deprivation it was. Ac- 
customed during four years to all but unbroken 
silence, he had been compelled to listen to the 
monotonous intonation of my voice. ‘Alastor’ 
might very well be the last poem in the world so 
lonely a man would care to hear read, and he must 
have heard distinctly, every word, for only a thin 
board partition separated the veranda from the 
rooms behind it. At last, irritated beyond en- 
durance, he had let me know of his presence. 
Thus I reasoned myself into a very uncom- 
fortable frame of mind. I was tempted to go to 
Crichton’s room; to make my apologies for having 
disturbed him — for having come to Tanao at all. 
What would have happened, I wonder, had I done 
so? Perhaps I then missed the greatest opportu- 
nity I am ever likely to have to be of service to a 
man in dire need — whether he knew it or not — 
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of human companionship, of human sympathy. 
And yet it is doubtful that I should have known 
how to offer it or he to accept it. I might have 
succeeded only in creating a situation so em- 
barrassing as to be ludicrous. At the moment — 
Heaven knows! —TI felt that I had been suffi- 
ciently meddlesome without making further ad- 
vances. Then, too, his method of warning me of 
his presence had something scarcely human about 
it. He had drummed twice, very lightly, with the 
tips of his fingers, and after a moment of silence 
had repeated the sound. It is hard to convey, in 
words, a sense of the uncanny feeling it produced 
in me. If he had pounded on the wall with his 
fist, or if he had shouted, ‘In Heaven’s name! 
stop that infernal mumbling, will you?’ I should 
have felt that he was within reach, so to speak. 
And I should have felt a welcome flush of anger 
at churlishness which even his blindness could 
hardly excuse. As the matter stood, I was awed 
rather than angry at the strangeness of his be- 
havior, and it seemed best to remain in my room, 
wearing out the rest of the night as unobtrusively 
as possible. 

But although Ling Foo had turned the coverlet 
invitingly back, I did not go to bed. Instead, I sat 
by the window listening to the clock on the 
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veranda striking the half-hours and the hours, 
each of them a little eternity in itself. I dozed off 
at last to be awakened out of uneasy slumber by 
the crowing of acock. It was a welcome sound, for 
I thought day was at hand, but this was far from 
being the case. Paumotan chickens, like the 
Paumotans themselves, are semi-nocturnal in their 
habits. Roosters greet the rising of the moon as 
well as of the sun, and I have often heard them 
break into a prolonged ecstasy of crowing for no 
reason at all, in the middle of a starlit night. One 
can hardly blame them, for the nights are enchant- 
ingly beautiful; but the sound of persistent crow- 
ing may be extremely annoying if close at hand, 
and this cock was perched in some shrubbery just 
in front of the veranda. A late moon was rising, 
which may have been the cause of his outburst. 
However that may be, he kept it up. With a 
premonitory flapping of wings he shattered the 
silence time after time, waiting with seeming in- 
tent for it to heal that he might shatter it again 
the more effectively. I endured it as long as I 
could; then climbed noiselessly out of the window, 
that I might not have to pass Crichton’s room, 
and walked down the lagoon beach, keeping well 
within the shadow of the trees. 

The crowing stopped almost at once. I was in 
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the mood to be chagrined at this, and to take as 
an intentional affront the habitual action of the 
hermit crabs — there were hundreds of them along 
the beach — snapping into their shells at my ap- 
proach and closing their doors behind them. The 
land-crabs too, showed hostility in their own 
fashion, holding up their claws in menace, scurry- 
ing away on either side and dodging into their 
burrows as though fleeing a pestilence. ‘I’m hav- 
ing a strange welcome all round!’ I thought. And 
yet the Mamma-Ruau had been friendly. I could 
not doubt the sincerity of her welcome, and the 
fact of her disappearance immediately after our 
arrival was easily accounted for. She had old- 
fashioned ideas which Crichton, I knew, encour- 
aged as to the propriety of women sharing un- 
invited in the companionship of men. No doubt 
she had gone straight to her house to wait until she 
should be sent for. 

Her little hut on the lagoon beach, a five- 
minutes walk from Crichton’s place, seemed as 
essential a feature of the landscape as the old 
kahaia tree growing near by. All was silent there. 
A fire of coconut husks still smouldered on the 
earthen floor of the back kitchen. I knocked 
lightly on the door-post, and, receiving no reply, 
looked in. The reflections from the moonlit water 
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made the room almost as light as day. A wooden 
chest for clothing stood against a wall and a sew- 
ing-machine in a corner. That was all the room 
contained in the way of furniture except for some 
shell necklaces and hat wreaths and some beauti- 
fully formed branches of coral hanging on the 
walls. The Mamma-Ruau lay on a mat, her hands 
palm to palm, tucked under her cheek. She was 
sleeping so peacefully that I had not the heart to 
waken her; therefore I slipped quietly away and 
sat down for a time under the kahaza tree. 

Here Crichton and I had had our first meal to- 
gether upon our arrival four years ago. I recalled 
the story the Mamma-Ruau had told us that 
evening, of the spirit of the last of her children — 
a son of twenty, who had been drowned while 
fishing outside the reef of one of the neighboring 
islets. It appeared to her but rarely, she said, and 
always in the form of an enormous dog, so large 
that it could have picked up her little house in its 
teeth, like a basket. But it never offered to harm 
her. She would come upon it — only at the full 
of the moon — lying on the beach, its huge head 
resting on its paws. It would regard her mourn- 
fully for a long time, beating its tail on the 
ground. Then it would rise, take a long drink of 
sea water, and start at a lope up the beach. Soon 
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it would break into a run, gathering tremendous 
speed, until, reaching the end of the island, it 
would make a flying spring, and she would last see 
it high in air, clearly outlined against the moonlit 
sky, crossing in one gigantic leap the two-mile gap 
to the island where her son had been drowned. 
Her manner of telling the story had made a 
deep impression upon me, and I had no doubt of 
the realness, to her, of the apparition. She was 
pure heathen, and believed in all sorts of spirits, 
good and bad. I was glad for her sake that she 
had missed contact with the itinerant mission- 
aries — Seventh-Day Adventists and Latter-Day 
Saints — who wander through the Archipelago 
from time to time, seeking converts. They would 
have destroyed what beliefs she had without giv- 
ing her anything she could honestly accept to re- 
place them. Indeed, her mother had been con- 
verted to Christianity, but evidently she had not 
been at all happy in her new faith, for she had 
counseled her children to have nothing to do with 
it. She had never been sure what to believe, and 
shortly before her death at Tanao, many years 
ago, had left instructions that a little stone idol, 
which she had always kept, was to be set at the 
head of her grave, and at the foot, a slab of coral 
with a cross carved on it. I had seen this grave at 
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the time of my last visit. It is in the family bury- 
ing-ground at the far end of the island. As day 
was still long distant, I decided to go there ctr 
and look at it by moonlight. 

I doubt whether there is a cemetery in all the 
Pacific — except at the bottom of it — more im- 
pressively lonely than the one at Tanao. It lies 
close to the ocean beach, where, owing to the con- 
tour of the fringing reef, the sea breaks with un- 
usual violence;'and the moonlight-silvered spray 
drifting slowly over the land makes one think of 
an endless procession of ghosts. There must be 
fifteen or twenty graves in all, most of them now 
in a sadly neglected condition, overgrown with 
shrubs and bushes. I found the grave of Mamma- 
Ruau’s mother. The little idol, its hands folded 
across its fat stomach, seemed to be gazing with 
stony-eyed hostility at the near-by cross. 

But what interested me most was another grave, 
freshly prepared, ready for occupancy. It had 
been dug to a depth of five or six feet and carefully 
roofed over with sheets of corrugated iron to keep 
out the rain. A drainage trench surrounded it, and 
close by were stacked a number of large flat stones, 
chiseled square and the edges beveled, with which 
to cover over the grave at last. The headstone 
was ready to be set in place, and on it was carved 
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the Mamma-Ruau’s name: Fainau a Hiva. I was 
not greatly surprised at this, for it is not unusual 
for Paumotans to make preparations for death 
when they know that it cannot be far distant. 
They have no dread of it. In old age they seem 
rather to welcome the approach of death, and make 
all ready for their last long sleep. —The Mamma- 
Ruau was merely following the custom of her 
people; but she was too frail, I knew, to have done 
this work herself. Crichton must have helped her 
with it, and a shiver of dismay went through me 
when I saw how thoroughly and painstakingly he 
had set about the business. It struck me that he 
must have found pleasure in it, as though he were 
thinking, ‘It won’t be long now. I’ll soon have the 
place to myself.’ 

I stood for a time watching the great sev- 
enth waves crashing over the reef. The ground 
trembled under the ceaseless impact, and the 
roar of broken water was loud enough, one would 
think, to disturb even the profound repose of the 
dead. Crichton would be lying here eventually if 
he held fast to his voluntary exile. But that would 
be years hence. Meanwhile, supposing he were 
to go completely and permanently blind? The 
possibility must have presented itself to him often. 
Walking slowly back along the ocean beach, I 
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again tried to persuade myself that it was my duty 
to go to him at once; to urge him to come away 
with us. His blindness gave me a good pretext. I 
could urge the need of his going to England or 
America for expert advice and treatment. Quick- 
ening my pace, I crossed the island to the lagoon 
beach, and, if I had been five minutes earlier, who 
can say what might have happened? Perhaps — 
but conjecturing is futile. What did happen was 
this: When I was within fifty yards of the house, 
that cock started crowing again as though it had 
been waiting all this while to warn Crichton of the 
return of his unwelcome guest. The shrill cry 
stopped me as effectively as a stone wall would 
have done. While I stood there, doubtful as to 
what I should do, Crichton himself emerged from 
the darkness of the veranda, walked down the 
steps, and groped among the bushes where the 
cock was roosting. He was lost to view for a 
moment, and when he reappeared I saw that he 
had the fowl under his arm. To my dismay he 
came down the beach directly toward me. I was 
standing in the shadow, against a tree. He passed 
so closely that I could have touched him, and he 
stopped not half a dozen paces distant. He was 
not now wearing the smoked glasses, and his eyes 
had a vacant, expressionless look. He stood for a 
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moment gently stroking the bird; then speaking 
to it softly, in a half-bantering, half-aggrieved 
tone, ‘You shouldn’t have made such an infernal 
racket,’ he said. ‘And just under my window, 
too! It isn’t the first time either, and you know 
you’ve been warned. Now I’m going to punish 

you —a quite serious little punishment. You — 
won't like it in the least.’ 3 

With that he took the fowl firmly by the legs, 
one in each hand, and very slowly and deliberately 
tore it apart. I could plainly hear the smothered 
rending of the flesh. To say that it was a horrible 
sight is to say nothing at all, but more horrible 
still was the expression on Crichton’s face. I shall 
not attempt to describe it. The cock gave one 
loud squawk, almost human in its quality of 
terror and pain, but Crichton soon silenced it. He 
bashed it again and again against the trunk of a 
tree until it was only a misshapen mass of bloody 
feathers. Then he threw it into the lagoon. 

His bare chest and his face and hands were 
spattered with blood. Having washed carefully, 
he dried his body with his pareu and sat down on 
the beach in such-a position that he was turned 
half toward me with the moon shining full in his" 
face. I would not venture to guess how long he sat 
thus, quite motionless, his eyes closed, as though 
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he were deep in reverie. At last the shadow of a 
frown darkened his features and he said in a 
passionate half whisper, 

‘Why did you come? Did you think I was 
lonely?’ 

For two or three seconds I was convinced that 
he had spoken to me direct, conscious of my 
presence, and it was only the shock of astonish- 
ment that prevented me from giving myself away. 
But his air of complete self-absorption reassured 
me. It was plain that he thought himself alone. 

‘Ah, my friend!’ he went on, ‘you are too kind! 
Too considerate by far! Your companionship — 
your conversation — oh! charming! No doubt! 
No doubt! But you will forgive a solitary man if 
he deprives himself —’ 

He broke off, and was again long silent, sitting 
with his arms crossed on his knees and his fore- 
head resting against them. I was compelled to 
stand absolutely motionless. He could have heard 
the least sound I might have made. Finally, he 
raised his head wearily, and, speaking in a low, 
broken, heartsick voice, ‘I don’t know what’s to 
come,’ he said. ‘I don’t know.’ A moment later 
he rose and walked slowly back to the house. ) 

I never saw him again. Neither he nor the 
Mamma-Ruau appeared at the beach the follow- 
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ing morning. I went out to the schooner with the 
first boat-load of copra and, being dead tired after 
my all-night vigil, turned into my bunk and slept 
till late afternoon. When I came on deck we were 
headed westward and Tanao was only a faint 
bluish haze far to windward. Chan, the least 
inquisitive of men, asked no questions as to my 
stay ashore. In fact, as soon as we left the island 
it seemed to have dropped completely out of his 
thoughts. 

But I was to hear of Crichton once more. It 
was at an island four hundred miles from his re- 
treat. We stopped there for copra and spent one 
night at anchor in the lagoon, close to the village. 
Some natives had come aboard to yarn with the 
sailors. I was lying on deck, looking at the stars, 
paying little attention to their conversation until 
I heard Tanao mentioned. 

One voice said, ‘Pupuré, the old woman calls 
him.’ (That was Crichton’s native name.) 

‘Ah é!’ (Ah yes!) replied a second voice. ‘Tera 
popaa — tera taata haa-moé-hia.’ (That white 
man — that forgotten one.) 


XV 
WHY I LIVE IN TAHITI 


It may be well to say at the outset that I have 
no desire to add another chapter to the already 
voluminous ‘Literature of Escape,’ and I do not 
for a moment believe that why I live in Tahiti or 
why I live at all is a matter of any great concern 
except to myself. But in these days, more than 
ever, it would seem, if a man steps out of the ranks 
of those who keep office hours and country-club 
lockers he is looked upon — well, as odd. Perhaps 
he is, but it can do no harm to investigate that 
point of view, or at least to explain one’s own. 
Fortunately for those who do step out — an 
insignificant number—there will always be 
hosts of others to keep the office hours, to march 
shoulder to shoulder, getting things done in the 
world or trying to get them done. But these 
dogged plodders and doers have the defects of 
their qualities, and one of them is that they resent 
having disinterested spectators along their line of 
march. We applaud them whole-heartedly, but 
they do not want applause; they want emulation, 
and they seem to resent not getting it. During a 
recent brief visit to America I found that attitude 
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toward me unmistakable in a small circle of rela- 
tives, friends, and acquaintances — but perhaps I 


am wrong. It may have been mere friendly curi-. 


osity as to my reasons for choosing a small tropi- 


cal island in the mid-Pacific as a place in which to 


live. 


In one case at least it was more than curiosity. 


It was an undisguised, loving concern for my 


moral and spiritual welfare, for in my Aunt Har- 
riet’s picture of the South Seas there is always a 
white beach-comber in the middle foreground; 
and like a shadow behind him, reproaching him, 
stands the man he once was and will never be 
again. On the evening of my arrival at her house 


she followed me upstairs to the guest-room; and, 


having closed the door behind her, she sat down 


on a sofa to wait until I had unpacked my bag. ! 
When that small task was done, ‘ Now, dear,’ she 


said, ‘we must havea long talk. I want you to tell 


me why you live on that wretched little island. 


You must tell me what keeps you there’ — and 


implicit in her voice and manner was an assur- 


ance of sympathy, of a desire to understand all 
and to forgive all. 

Her question startled me a little, for I had 
never before thought of myself as actually living 
in Tahiti. I had always regarded America as 
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home, and Tahiti and various other islands in the 
eastern Pacific as places where I made long and 
happy visits. But a moment’s reflection con- 
vinced me that she was right. I had spent four 
out of the last five years in Tahiti or thereabout. 
One hardly retains the status of visitor after so 
long a period. Yes, assuredly, ‘that wretched 
little island’ was my home if I might be said to 
have one. 

We talked through dinner, after dinner, and 
until far into the night—I warming to my 
theme, becoming all but eloquent regarding the 
advantages of solitude and a simple, fairly primi- 
tive way of living; my aunt listening with evident 
interest, asking from time to time very pertinent 
questions. At length she brought the discussion 
round to the question of one’s duties, rights, and 
privileges as an American citizen. I said that I 
would always recognize my duty to go to the aid 
of the country in time of war; as for the rights 
and privileges — although there were many, un- 
doubtedly — I was willing to forgo them in order 
that I might live according to my own ideas of 
what constitutes living. She then questioned me 
as to my political opinions. I was in the course of 
explaining some of these, as well as I could, when 
she interrupted me. 
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‘IT see now what is wrong,’ she said. ‘You are an 
anarchist! You may not admit it, but it’s true. 
If you had your way you would live in a place 
where there is no government at all!’ 

I consulted the dictionary to learn how, pre- 
cisely, the word is defined. ‘Anarchist: one who 
believes in anarchy.’ ‘Anarchy; absence of gov- 
ernment; disorder; confusion.’ 

I admitted, then, being an anarchist in the 
sense that I longed to live in a state where without 
confusion or disorder — quite the reverse, in fact 
— government had been reduced to the vanish- 
ing-point. I was about to describe such a state — 
not built by hands — but she absolutely refused 
to listen. 

‘No!’ she said. ‘It is late and we won’t talk of 
this any more!’ 

She was really shocked, but she bade me good- 
night in her old gentle way as though convinced 
that an anarchist in her family must, somehow, be 
different from the general run of them. I was not 
sleepy and sat for a long time by the open window 
which overlooks some of the loveliest pastoral 
country in all the Mississippi Valley. The sky 
was cloudless, and under the ghostly light of the 
last-quarter moon the upland prairie seemed to be 
a part of that Land of Cockaigne which has al- 
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ways been my spiritual home no matter where my 
body happens to be. 

Indeed, when I dream this land into being I 
sometimes identify it with Iowa, where I was born 
and reared; and, as soon as the identification is 
made, all of those actual residents of Iowa who do 
not and could not belong to this ideal common- 
wealth move of their own free will to California, 
which seems to be thezr spiritual home, and where, 
indeed, many thousands of them have already 
gone. When the last of them have crossed the 
Missouri River, invisible lethal walls rise, by 
magic, along the four boundaries of the State, and 
these are death to pass save to those people who 
are law-abiding without law — men and women 
of such enlightened understanding, so tolerant, 
just, humane, and far-sighted, that, even when all 
are assembled from the uttermost parts of the 
Western world, they are not a great company, 
and have plenty of room for increase even in terri- 
tory of Iowa’s modest dimensions. Here they 
live, and because they are all so richly endowed 
with the finest qualities of human kind at its best, 
the good of the individual and the good of their 
society are found to be synonymous. No effort is 
needed to make this so; no laws need to be passed 
that it shall be so. It zs so. 
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But when I approach one of the confines of this 
state of my own creation a feeling of drowsiness 
comes over me and I draw quickly back, out of 
danger. I realize that the walls are lethal for me, 
too. So I remain, gazing toward it from afar, 
comforting myself with the thought that the chil- 
dren of my children’s children, if they are wise in 
the choice of their forbears, may, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted in humble capacities — as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. | 

I do not, of course, believe that this anarchic 
state is likely to be builded soon. Meanwhile 
there is no reason why one should not seek out a 
place where one may at least play at anarchy. 
This is possible in Tahiti, which is one of the rea- 
sons why I live there. 

In order to play at anarchy with any success, 
two conditions are essential: one must follow an 
art or profession or trade which provides the ne- 
cessities of life; and it must be of such a kind that 
it may be practiced, for the most part, in solitude. 
I have such a trade. It is journalism. 

‘A journalist in solitude? How can that be?’ 
you say. ‘The words are antipathetic.’ I once 
thought they were, too, but I have found, in these 
days of specialization, that there may be all kinds 
of journalists just as there are all kinds of doctors, 
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dentists, carpenters, clergymen. I do not know 
just how I fell into my particular branch of the 
trade or how long I may be able to follow it. Such 
as it is, | have it, and that suffices for the present. 

You may ask, ‘How does one play at anarchy, 
granted that the conditions are favorable?’ 

One simply lives as though there were no gov- 
ernment in existence. It will be understood that 
the fiction is more easily maintained in a country 
where one is an alien. The conditions are almost 
ideal in a small island colony half a world away 
from the parent Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But 
you must have no axes of any sort to grind, or ex- 
change, or expose for sale there. When that is the 
case you may have very pleasant relationships 
with those who do. They realize that you are not 
competing or trying to compete with them; there- 
fore they reveal to you only the best sides of their 
natures, and at length you are all but convinced 
that they have no other sides to reveal. 

‘What an ostrich-like attitude!’ you may say. 

Perhaps; butian anarchist, from the very nature 
of his belief, is forced to adopt it. And do not 
those of other faiths try, at times, to think as 
charitably as they can of their fellows? It is well 
that this should be. Suppose you have a friend 
who sees only your good qualities: although you 
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may never deserve his high regard, you will often 
find yourself basking, to your own advantage, in 
the light of it. But I do not mean to infer that by 
living an aloof, disinterested life in Tahiti I have 
many baskers at my doorstep or that I have 
raised the standards of political or social or pri- 
vate morality there. In playing at anarchy the 
ends to be gained are, of course, sheer make- 
believe. 

‘But what do you do with your time?’ you may 
ask. ‘You must find it hanging very heavily on 
your hands.’ 

Never — but for the sake of absolute veracity 
it is well to qualify that. Boredom is a universal 
spiritual disease, and all men suffer from it at 
times, no matter where they may be. But I can 
say, truthfully, that attacks of it grow increas- 
ingly rare in Tahiti. In America, the most viru- 
lent cause of boredom, in my own case, was to see 
multitudes of people engaged in useless, joyless 
occupations. To be sure, many of them did not 
appear to be aware of the awful tedium of their 
lives, but, being a sensitive man, I suffered vicari- 
ously for them. This is the least endurable of all 
suffering. In Tahiti I escape it, for, with the ex- 
ception of the government employees, there is no 
one engaged in joyless work. 
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It is curious, in a place where there are so few 
distractions of the usual kind, that time so rarely 
drags. After a month or two of this quiet, un- 
eventful life you find that you are losing your old 
conception of time. It becomes, like the air, 
fluid, seemingly inexhaustible; you live in it and 
by it, but it never intrudes itself as something not 
to be wasted. You do waste it — prodigally, I 
suppose, in the high-latitude sense: that is, you no 
longer make unremitting use of it to your own 
material advantage — but I am not at all con- 
vinced that this is to be deplored. Often you will 
go for an all-day ramble up some grassy plateau 
which rises gradually toward the mountains, 
climbing on and on until you reach a vantage- 
point where, on the one hand, you have a view 
into the depths of a great valley dappled with the 
shadows of clouds; and, on the other, of the palm- 
clad lowlands and the broad lagoons beyond; and, 
beyond them again, of the sea — fifty, sixty miles 
of blue sea. There, listening to the silence, busy 
with your own thoughts or deep in fathomless 
reverie, you will sit until evening, surprised that 
evening comes so soon; and the strange thing — 
from the old, high-latitude point of view — is 
that such a waste of time brings not anxiety, but 
peace of mind. It is easy to believe that you have 
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been fulfilling, during those long hours of idleness, 
a small but important function in the scheme of 
things — holding up a tiny mirror that inanimate 
Nature might see through your eyes how beauti- 
ful she is. On such days you are convinced that 
loafing is a virtue and that three fourths of the 
unhappiness of the world is caused by the fact 
that men have forgotten how to loaf. ‘ 

A few days ago I was reading Hilaire Belloc’s 
‘Cruise of the Nona.’ As he sailed his little boat 
along the coast of Wales he engaged in specula- 
tion as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
solitude and men’s capacity for it. A young man, 
he thought, might live alone as long as he chose, 
but older men found themselves increasingly in 
need of companionship as the years passed. I 
think it is just the other way around. A young 
man cannot endure solitude for any length of 
time. He needs and should have plenty of stimu- 
lating companionship, but by the time he has 
reached middle life it is my conviction that he can 
live most profitably with very little of it. Soli- 
tude, to be sure, is not an unmixed blessing, and 
too much of it might be as bad for one as too little; 
but in these days, when men swarm like ants over 
the greater part of the earth, there is small danger 
of any one getting too much of it. The strange 
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thing, to me, is that so few people seem to want 
any of it. They fly from solitude as though it 
were the wrath to come, and seem to have lost the 
capacity for being alone even during very brief 
periods. But it is a sound instinct, doubtless, 
which keeps the bulk of mankind in towns and 
cities, where they are carried so swiftly along in 
the current of human affairs that they have little 
time to speculate as to the importance of either 
the speed or the direction of the current. Optim- 
ism is a crowd quality, and even spurious op- 
timism may be healthy enough, and quite useful 
in a workaday world. 

It is only fair to say that during my residence 
in Tahiti I have met but very few optimists, and I 
have not been able to decide thus far whether this, 
in itself, is one of the advantages or disadvantages 
of living here. I have often wondered why it is 
that this small island, in one of the backwaters 
of the world, should draw, as though by capil- 
lary attraction, so many authentic pessimists. It 
does, unquestionably. They are of all nationali- 
ties, from every walk of life, men of education, 
men of no education; but, diverse as they are in 
many respects, they have two qualities in com- 
mon: they are all interesting men, and all are 
suffering from what the ancients — according to 
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Dean Inge — called acedia (disillusionment), and 
which they defined as one of the seven deadly 
sins. It is not clear to me why disillusionment 
should be regarded as a sin, but perhaps it is, ina 
sense, from the social point of view. Certainly 
these men, almost without exception, are lookers- 
on at life, out of sympathy with the spirit of 
their times. They are genial enough pessimists in 
many respects. They do not believe that this is 
the worst of all possible worlds, but they do be- 
lieve that it might be a great deal better. Some of 
them appear to have been born too early and 
some too late; and so, not being able to act with 
any enthusiasm, they talk. 

Many of them, through years of practice, have 
become past masters in the art of conversation, 
and it is this that makes them such interesting 
companions. I know, of course, that an abundance 
of stimulating conversation may be had in Amer- 
ica if one knows where to seek it; but it seems to 
have been my misfortune, during the time I lived 
there, not to have known where, or it may have 
been how, to look for it. I used to wonder why it 
was that even small gatherings at home were 
usually so tedious. To be sure, words flowed per- 
petually, but they had little significance or inter- 
est. We were bored with each other without 
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knowing why. The trouble was, I think, that we 
did not know how to talk or what to talk about. 
Things and events alone had importance as matter 
for conversation; so we discussed them, and, if you 
had had the courage and the patience, you might 
have sat through an endless number of those so- 
called conversations without hearing so much as 
a fleeting reference to an idea. 

I wonder whether mine was a common ex- 
perience? I hope not, but if it was, and still is, 
then something should be done about it. The 
best method of getting things done at home is to 
set aside a day for doing them. We have Mother’s 
Day when we must think of our mothers, and 
Father’s Day when we must think of our fathers. 
Well, why not have an Idea Day when those who 
are too busy during the rest of the year think and 
talk of ideas to the exclusion of everything else? 
But on second thought I am not sure that this 
would be a wise movement. There may be some 
connection between the frank discussion of ideas 
— particularly those capable of, but not likely 
to have, practical application — and the sin of 
acedia. 

My experience leads me to believe that good 
talk is likely to result, even in groups of quite 
ordinary individuals, when favorable conditions 
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lead to favorable occasions. In Tahiti one has 
ample leisure, not only to talk, but to think be- 
tween periods of talk. Men come together after 
weeks or months of solitude, their minds sur- 
charged with energy, their opinions carefully 
weighed and sorted against the time when they 
may be brought forth in company. Great lights 
dawn upon them during their lonely meditations. 
They are seized by great convictions or great 
doubts, and to share these is as necessary to 
them as breathing. The moment two or three of 
them meet, the conversation immediately centers 
around ideas, for things are conspicuous only by 
their absence, events by the rarity of their occur- 
rence. What a satisfaction it is to escape the 
dominance of things — not to be perpetually re- 
minded of them, stimulated to think of them or 
to want them, or to acquire them without wanting 
them! Very few people here have accumulated 
possessions. As for the pessimists I have been 
speaking of, nearly all have achieved affluence in 
the Diogenic sense, estimating their wealth in 
terms of the things they can do without. En- 
couraged by necessity and their example, I too 
have been storing up treasure of this sort for some 
time past, and, although not yet among the truly 
opulent ones, I live much more simply and cheaply 
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than would be possible, even for a journalist, in 
America. In fact, my scale of living is about that 
of a small mechanic — even that of a day laborer 
—at home. One reason why my visits to America 
are both infrequent and brief is that, the moment 
I arrive there, I find that the acquisitive instinct 
in me is dormant merely, not dead, and within a 
week it quickens into life. I have to hurry away 
lest I yield to the old tyranny of things. 

My friends the Acediasts are great readers, and 
this is another important minor advantage of 
living here: one has both the leisure and the incli- 
nation to read extensively. Most men would 
agree that literature is the finest of the arts, 
music alone excepted. If this is true, then the 
time one gives to the reading of good books should 
be considerable, and here it is so. In America, 
although I got through many books during the 
course of a year, it was reading with the eyes for 
the most part — rarely were mind and spirit fully 
engaged. There were too many distractions, and 
even when most deeply absorbed I was conscious 
all the while of the likelihood of interruption, so 
that I entered only half-heartedly the world of 
the imagination, like a doctor who goes to the 
theater expecting at any moment to be called 
away. For reading, one must have solitude and 
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the assurance of freedom from interruption, and 
in Tahiti as nowhere else I have been able to fulfil 
both of these conditions. I have a small house 
which stands on a peninsula about an acre in 
extent. No road passes through it—only a 
footpath used by two or three native families 
living in the vicinity. The house faces the sea, 
with a northwest exposure, and the nearest 
neighbors in that direction are the Manahiki 
Islanders, some eight hundred miles away. Those 
to the right and left are closer at hand, but they 
are the most discreet and thoughtful of neighbors 
and never intrude. Their houses are completely 
hidden by groves of palms and pandanus trees. 
Often I see no one for days, and in the secluded, 
sunny silence of the place it is easy to imagine 
that I am living on an otherwise uninhabited 
island. Here, many a time, secure from interrup- 
tion, I have read for a solid week — mornings, 
afternoons, evenings, and until far into the night, 
living in books more intensely than I have ever 
lived in the world of reality. 

Only a few weeks ago I was engaged in one of 
these periodical orgies, and one of the books was 
Conrad’s ‘Lord Jim.’ I know it almost by heart, 
but my enjoyment was as keen at this fifth read- 
ing — or was it the sixth? — as it would be were I 
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to hear Beethoven’s C-Minor Symphony for the 
twentieth time. 

I had reached that point in the story where 
Marlowe tells of his visit to Stein, whom he 
wished to consult about Jim’s case: 

Late in the evening I entered his study, after 
traversing an imposing but empty dining-room very 
dimly lit. The house was silent. I was preceded by an 
elderly grim Javanese servant in a sort of livery of 
white jacket and yellow sarong, who, after throwing 
the door open, exclaimed low, ‘O master!’ and, step- 
ping aside, vanished in a mysterious way as though he 
had been a ghost only momentarily embodied for that 
particular service. 


The magic of this chapter has always been 
potent for me, but on this occasion it was some- 
thing more than magic. I was on my knees, in 
spirit, before the beauty of it. I realized that here 
was something perfect. Nothing in it could be 
altered except to its detriment — nothing omitted, 
nothing added. 

Reading it under these circumstances was an 
approach to what is commonly called a religious 
experience. It seemed to me that I had had a 
glimpse of something divine. When it faded, 
swiftly, as such glimpses do, I went over the chap- 
ter again, and, although the fine moment could 
not be repeated, I had a journalist’s delight in 
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seeing with what complete mastery Conrad had 
worked here, how every word held its place by 
inevitable right, and how the chapter as a whole 
fitted into the story with that perfection which 
even the greatest artists do not achieve more 
than once or twice in a lifetime. 

It is for pleasure so keen as this, among other 
things — for profit so worth while — that I live 
on this jog-trot island in the mid-Pacific. Pleas- 
ure as keen and profit as great may be found 
elsewhere, of course; I hold no brief for Tahiti as 
the one place in which to live. The important 
thing is for the individual to discover for himself 
the environment best suited to him and then to 
stick to it as long as he can. American life in these 
days is alien to me; it moves too rapidly and there 
is little time for the pursuits I love most. How 
little time there is was brought home to me with 
conviction quite recently. I received from a firm 
of publishers an advertising pamphlet in the form 
of a prospectus for a magazine which they planned 
to issue under some such title as ‘Tabloid Litera-. 
ture.’ The purpose of the magazine was ‘to give 
busy men an opportunity to survey, adequately 
and briefly, the whole field of modern English 
literature.’ In one department novels were to be 
condensed ‘by expert and sympathetic abridgers’ 
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to the compass of from twenty to thirty pages, so 
that one might read a dozen of them in the time 
usually given to one. Samples were given of two 
novels thus condensed, and one of them was‘ Lord 
Jim.’ I noticed that it did not contain even a 
brief extract from chapter twenty. At the top of 
the prospectus there was a quotation from Kip- 
ling’s ‘If’: 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 


Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And — which is more — you'll be a Man, my son! 


Under this was printed: ‘Minutes are priceless 
possessions in our hurried modern life. Use yours 
to the best advantage.’ I did — by throwing the 
prospectus in the waste-paper basket. 

A better plan than this might be for an asso- 
ciation of authors and publishers to establish a 
fund for subsidizing readers so that the art of 
reading may not be wholly lost. As for literary 
critics, it is a great pity that a few of them may 
not be subsidized as well and sent to the four 
corners of the world to do their work in solitude. 
Four of them would be quite enough to review all 
the books worth reviewing which are printed in 
the course of one year. One might be stationed in 
Tahiti, one in Iceland, one in the Sahara Desert, 
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one in some mountain fastness of the farthest 
Andes. There, unharassed, unhurried, free from 
the depression which comes from being encom- 
passed by multitudes of books, they might render 
service of real value to the world. If they were 
each given not more than a dozen books a year to 
read and review, and if great care had been exer- 
cised in choosing both the books and the men, 
literary criticism in America might — and very 
likely would — surpass in excellence any that the 
Western world has yet enjoyed. 

I have talked long enough, and yet there are 
scores of excellent reasons why I live in Tahiti 
that I have not even mentioned. But there is one 
more which has great weight with me: in a small 
island world one may comprehend all individual, 
social, and political activity at a glance. This 
adds enormously to the pleasure of living. One is 
bewildered by the complexity of life on a great 
continent. Here there is diversity without com- 
plexity, a mingling of races comparable to that in 
America, but on a small scale. To visit the Tahiti 
market of an early morning is to see the world in 
miniature: Polynesians, Chinese, French, English, 
Americans, Russians, Danes, Scandinavians; and 
it is of endless interest to see how these diverse 
elements accommodate themselves to their en- 
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vironment and to one another — to listen to the 
confusion of tongues and to note the results of the 
mingling of bloods. But the ultimate result of 
this accommodation is already clearly apparent. 
Within the space of fifty years the Chinese have 
conquered Tahiti as completely as they will con- 
quer all of French Polynesia well before the con- 
clusion of this century. I doubt whether there 
could be found anywhere else so triumphant an 
example of the efficacy of peaceful conquest. | 

And so the time is at hand when this island, 
which might so easily have been set aside for the 
spiritual refreshment of all harmless anarchists, 
will be swarming with a class of Orientals who 
care little for spiritual refreshment — whose one 
concern appears to be to increase and multiply 
to the limit of Nature’s forbearance. But the 
Pacific is wide, and spangled with islands as the 
sky with stars. Although there is but one Tahiti, | 
other crumbs of land exist where the anarchists 
may still find solitude and peace of mind, scaling 
lofty mountains for a distant view of the world, 
or walking lonely beaches, deep in unprofitable 
thought. 


THE END 
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